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PllEFACE. 

t 

From a statistical point of view the Year 1872-73 was marked by 
the publication of the results of the Census of the greater portion 
of India, taken at the end of 1871, and by a farther development of 
that scientific system which was drawn up by the Calcutta Statis> 
tical Committee for the nnifor^ prepkation of the Annual Admini8< 
t ration Reports. The resnlts of the Census, general and detailed, are 
now published for the first time in a combined and comparative form, 
including the enumeration of the Christian communities authoritative* 
ly issued by the Calcutta Missionary Conference and the Homan Ca- 
tholic Church. The principal improvement in the system of compil- 
ing the Reports consists of a division of the chapters, under the nine 
great heads, into ( 1 ) those which, as referring to comparatively perma- 
nent facts, will be reported on only every five years, and (2) those purely 
administrative facts which vary, change or denote progress every year. 
As the size of this Volume is restricted the Editor found it impossible 
to do justice to the decennial Census and the five yeajS’ subjects, 
without cutting short the chapters on ordinary administration. This 
is especially to bo regretted in the case of Finance and Instruction, 
to which, however, full justice will doubtless be done in next year’s 
Volume. The same necessity has led to the absence altogether of 
Chapters VI., VIII. and IX. in the scheme which follows. The subject 
of the first of these three, on Vital Statistics and the Medical Services, 
will bo found to be well represented in the chapters on Jails and 
the Army, which contain the only accurate vital statistics yet col- 
lected in India. The subject of emigration was fully dealt with iu 
the previous volume. It is impossible to do justice to Archccology 
in a summary of purely Administration Reports. It will, on the other 
hand, be found that Municipalities, Mines and Manufactures are re- 
ported on for the first time in these AnnaU, The scheme sanc- 
tioned on the 12th May 1873 for each Province of India is as folb»w8. 
The subjects to be reported on every five years aie printed in italics 
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'liui <.i,!y iiolewortny fcainre of iliu }<‘Ar 1872-7.‘I ih toiiclied upon 
I'V tho I’eng.al Krport, winch iIcuIh w itli events rimI pnln’ics down 
ti til*' cli'‘e *if IS7.‘L It irt tlirt '• .tpiiadiendcd tcaicity”, which hafi 
Miice iievtMipcii intf) famine lu N**itU Cciiui andoser other portions 
* I Rcngul. 

Si, ce Ihi.H \ «>iuine went to proRS it has heen resolved to add 
t(>e S)lhet distrui of rIr-a to .Assan), inert the area 

)d uie iM'w FivNiUce, a,s given at pages \> ai.d IIM, to 41,798 
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square miles, and the population to 4,122,019, while proportionately 

reducing those of Bengal, 

As the Amah of Indian Administration has now reached its eigh- 
teenth annual Volume the present fiditor, who has been respousiblo 
for its appearance since 1859, may thus put ou record a few facta 
as to the origin and history of the publication. In 1856 Mr. 
Meredith Townsend sabmitted to Sir Cecil (then Mr.) Beadon, the 
Home Secretary, a plan for publishing an indexed epitome of the prin- 
cipal lieports annually issued by the Supreme and Provincial Govern- 
ments, and of some of the ludian Blue-books laid before Parliament. The 
first Part appeared in that year. In 132 pages the Editor analysed just 
2500. S'>o!i afterwards ha published a Tbesiuriis, or general index to all 
the published records of Government previous to 18r>6. Lord Canning, 
then the Governor-General, expressed approval of the work, which 
continued to appear in quarterly Parts. In 1863 Mr. George 
Smith, LL-D., obtained from Lord Elgin the appointment of tlio 
Calcutta Siatistical Committee, to draw up a uniform statistical sys- 
tem for tlio Administration Keports urmualiy submitted to Parliament. 
In that Coiuinittoe Mr. IJuUcmi, President of the Bengal Chamber 
of Cominercp, took charge of the commercial statistics, and Mr. K. If. 
llollingbeiy of the financial statistics, both of which for all India are 
now proinpi ly issued in monthly and annual volumes by the Financial 
l)e[»aitinpnt. Dr. Smith drew up tlio plan and detailed tables of tho 
present AiiminiHtration KcporU, and Sir George (then Mr. Justice) 
Campbell tilled in tho details of tho judicial portion of that plan. 
After a few years spent in referring tho scheme to tho Secre- 
tary of Slato and the Provincial Governments, it was finally adopt- 
ed with a few modifications to suit local peculiarities, Ou tho 
23rd May 1873 the Goveinmcnt of India ordered the farther de- 
velopment of tho plan, by a diviaiou into five years’ and oue year’o 
subjects. 


Seramcorb. 
The Uh Jidt/, 1S7 
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INDIAN ADJIINISTRATION 

IN 

18T2-T3. 


TART I. 


rilYSICAL FEATUim OF THE COUNTRY, 

India. 

Ami , — The area ofBiitish Iiuliii, incliuling the hmulrcd and 
fif(y-tljioc Foudatoiy States administered more or less by Hin- 
doo and Maliomedan Chiefs, is about 1,082, 120 square miles, 
With a popidation of 240,000,000, or 152 to the mile. liiitisli In- 
dia IS thus laii,^or than China projier, as the latter now is without 
ICastcin Tuikestan, and ''lightly more exten.sivo than the United 
States of Amciiea. India now consists ot the following eleven 
I’luunces, ariaiiged iii the order of ppuhuion : — 


/*;'//! ni^i' 

isV/wdre MUi’M. 

1 LiiMittMinnt <5t>T<nnor auil Lof^irtlativo Couu' 

lil... 2ir),:tf>:{ 

'J. i>4, <i<i\«'ninr, (‘<nin<’il jiijci ,, 

... 140,72i; 

a N' ith-Wi'^tj'rn IVuAin. o, Ij)eut«*iiant (Jovernor 

... H'j,r,(irt 

4. rmij.ili, ,, 

... 102,001 

11< ml'.iy nri'l .Siii'lli, (J'^veriior, an'! ,, 

... I3i,2:»s 

e Oiidli, Cliicf (’ofi.iiM-'si'.nci . . 

2;{,012 

7. r.-nir.il I’lovu.oc, „ . . 

... JJi.iJi 

S. ... . . 

.. 

1*. IJuriiKi, 


1 <jovprnin<(nl of In<ha 

j 2,400 


/irn nuc lo (In Virtroy. ... . . ... 

10, My«ur»‘. ('lij'-f t'"rnim'.Hiont'r ... . . .. 

11 r«'r.ir. ('<ni)imHsi'>iicr .. ... ... 

Til'-' i;>,{ Kf'U'kilotj States, Oluefa an<l Pohtical At(0Dtn, 


Vot XVI! I 
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India. 


Each of these eleven Provinces, including Mysore and Berar, 
suhinits to tlie Viceroy and Governor General, for Parliament, 
an Annual Administration Report drawn up on a uniform sta- 
tistical system. Each Feudatory State is annually reported on 
by the Governor Geuerars Agents, tlie Political Residents, or 
the Provincial Governments. These Reports form the basis of 
the present volume. 

Surat became the first English Settlement in India under 
the imperial firman granted by Jehangeer on the 11th of 
Juuuarv 1013. Two of the Comfuiny’s factors visited Patna 
in 1020, and in 1(J31' Shah Jehau granted it a firman for the 
estahlishiiu nt of a factory m Bengal. But it ^Yaii in 1036 that 
Mr, Boiij^hlon, a ship’s surgeon, obUiined the effective privilege 
of plantini' settlenn nt') there, fioin the giatitude of the Emperor 
to the physician who had savcil hi.-^ dair^htcr’s life. Mr. Bough- 
ton Hist visited the fort of Pipley, but ultimately factoiies were 
opened at Bahi.soro and Uooghly. The Presidency of Madras 
was not constituted at Fort St. George till 1039, thiee years after, 
but there had been lactones pweviously on that coast Hist at 
Miusulipatam and then at Armcgan. The Island ot Bombay 
Was ac(|uiied by the Engli.sh Crown in 1002, but tlie Western 
Presidency \v<'vs not constituted there till 100^, the year in which 
tile Company .sent out tlieir first onier for tlie piirohase of lOOlhs. 
weiijht of llie hc^t tea. In the mote than two ceuluiies which 
hii\t‘ jiassod since that time tin; consumption of tea m England 
has rist'U to 123 millions of lbs. annually, and in the last ten 
years the now export of Indian tea has grown to 20 millions. 

The teintoiial ac(jui.sitions were coutiiied to trading factoiiea 
defended hy forts, till Clive’s victory at Plassey in 1737. Since 
that year the British Kmpire has been steadily pii'^hed on by the 
foico of ciicumstances, and in .spile of all declaiaUoiis and fie- 
(picnt aitempMii a contrary diiection. Under Lord Dalhonsio, who 
annexed l*e; 4 U in IS.VJ, it, leaclicd and lias since icsted at it.s na- 
tural boiiiid nics on e\cty .side e.xcept Bnnna. Excluding the mili- 
taiy oiit[)<)>t-. of y\den ami which command the Uctl Sea, 

tln-se beumiaries liave c\ci since been the Uala and Sulaimau 
langrs, the Kaiakormn and t he watershed of the Himalayas on 
tln^ mutli exi'ept at Nop.il ami Dhootan ; the sea with lU n-slands 
exccjit Ceslon, a Clown C’'«luny ted w it h lalxiur from India, on 
the west ami stuitli , aj,,} ^ jungle line inaiked by no natuiul 
IcainrcH sticiching tioiu the \oma range iiiegulaily in a sonlh- 
cU'^t diic(ii..n ihiongh Huima to the tenth j)araliel of latitude, 
hiitisl, Imha I. inclmici wit Inn latitude 8' .ind 37 iV and longi- 
tude tin U and 00’ 3o' K. involving 1 1 ,260 miles ot external 
I 'UimlatN liviu IcuiVieiiin by tiic Himalav as to Cape Monze 
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in Sindh the inland frontier U 4,080 miles, while the c(mt lino 
fiom the Straits Settlements to Kurracheo is 0,580. Tl»e length 
of India from the Indus to Ca})e Comorin, on the meridian of 
75“, is miles. The extreme breadth is 1,800 miles, on tho 
paiallel of -S*. 

The French and Portugtiese still hold a few sqtiare miles of 
tenitnrv, which Hie former administer from Pondichery, on the 
Madias coast, and the latter from Goa, on the Bombay coast. 

Pltyslcal Geoffrnphy. — The country is naturally divided into two 
poitioin, the Pi-ninsular and the lliniulayan. Mr. H. F. JBanford, 
of the (loologica! Survey, desciibes the former as traversed by two 
pnneijul mountaiu chains; one running somewhat obliquely 
across the peninsula, in a nearly cast and we.^t diiection, from 
the Cult of Camliay to Amaikuutuk ; find after an interval, rising 
n^'aiu in S’.igo«>jah and lunning lhroui»h Chu^ia Nagpoor and 

H. izanhagh to the western limits of the Gangelic delta ; the other, 
almost at right angles to the former, lunningfron. the mouth of 
the Nerhudihi to tlie soiitheni extremity of the peninsula. Tho 
foiinei may ho termed the Satpooraaml Chiitia Nagpoor ranges, 
the latter is that ot the Sahyadiee or tho Western Ghats. Be- 
suie.s the.'^e, a smies of hill gioups, separated hy intervals of low 
(ouiitiy, extend in a iKuth-oa^t and .soiifh-we.slei ly direction 
along tlie ea^t co.ist. 'J'lu aie InMjueutly termed tho JCa.^tern 
GiiaN, hut they ai(‘ not coni inuous ; and allhough in some parts 
ii'^mg to iiKih* tlian 4 ,t) 0 l) fet-t above tho .sea-level, as a gengra- 
phieal teatiire tin y ai(‘ <>f le'--^ importance than the first named 
i.inges, '1 1h M! raii^n'^ may he n garded as th(3 skdetou on whicli 
the fitrm ol tho (‘ouiitiy cliietly <1. pends. South and north of 
tho S.iipO'Uas exUmd two great [)lateanx. Tho northern is 
.separated fiom th«! r-ange itself hy the valleys of the Neihudda 
aii<l the Siuie; ahmg which it. teimin.ites by a stoeg) alu'upfc 
o^<‘ai [uiient, now teimod the V’indhy.r lange, on the noith of tho 
fouijiT, and the Kauiioor range along the latter, i iver. At the 
summit of tlii** c.scaipment, the edge ol the tal)lelaiid is in somo 
pl.ic< s 2,()t)0 f('(*t al>ove* the sea; ami th(‘ .siii faiM} slopes thenco 
towards the Gant;es valley, inio whieh it is fliained hy tho 
Chum'.ail, the Sindh, and the Ken nvci.s. On the we.'-t, it ter- 
mmato.s at tho Aiavuli range, .‘1,000 to 1,000 feet high, which 
de< jines to the Thur do.scit. Mount A boo in this range rise.s 
to o,()00 feet. 'I’he .southern and larger plate.'. n i.s not more tlian 

I, 000 fc<*t above the sea .at iV.igpoor ; hut uses to tho westward, 
till It attains to about 2,000 fert on tho edge of the Westcin 
Ohat'^; where rertain hiiU, such as that of Mahahle.shwar, 
leach to heiglil-, of upwards of 4,000 feet. Fuilher .louth, 
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tlie surface declines towards tlje Tungablioodra valley ; but 
Uses again in Mysoic to 2,000 and even 3,000 feet, terinina- 
ting in the lofty bill group, the Neelgiris, with an average 
elevatiun of 7,000, and one peak (Dodabetta) of 8,760 feet. To 
the south of the Neelgiris, beyond the Palghat Gap, and to the 
cast, aie grouped several massive hill clusters, some of them 
almost iivailmg the N’eelgiri'^, and otfering some of the wildest 
and ino^f pu'hiiev|ue scenery m the Peninsula. 

Tlie iliiecLion taken by the diainage has been determined 
inainly by the luo mountain ranges first described. The 
\Vi .-^tefii (jliats constilute the piincipal watcished of the penin- 
sula. 'J’lieii cK-t IS the highest continuous level ; so that while 
tln u steep \\(*-ttein .slopes and the nariow plain at their foot 
aie diaiiie.i into the Aiabian Sea, thcgieat plateau to the cast- 
w nib ocrupK'd by M\>oie, J!}dciabail, tlie Dekban ami Naefpoor, 
\\ilb I lie liioader plains of tlie Carnatic and Oii.ssa, and the 
vhole (it the h]a''lein (iliats, aie diained into the Pay of Bengal. 
'I'lie SatpiioM and ClnOia Nagpoor langes constitute, either 
two oi iliice paialle! wateisheds. Tiic iiortlicin slopes of 
the P.ijp.'ephi and Satpocua proper, with tlio Puchimirco 
and .Moiidhi hills, .are diainod by the Neibiulda, wliicb Hows 
westwaids patallel with the a,\is of the chain : and the crest of 
the \ iii'Ih>an cM'ai pmenl, wliieli runs parallel witli the liver 20 
m .*10 miles to the noith tif it, is tint limit of it.s basin in that 
du<<'li-)ii, since all the plateau of Malwa and Bnmiclkliiind, of 
^\lll<ll tlii^ laiige i.s (be sontbeiu bouiidaiy, slopes touaids the 
noith, and thii»\\-, its drainage mio tlie dumna and Ganges. On 
(he south ot the Uaipeephis alul I lie .Satpoor.as, another liver, the 
O’apti e, ^M(h O' tiii.utaiy (he Pooiaii, also inns paiallol to tlic 
chan,, .and, like the Neibudd.i, (lows we'tw.nd, ami diseliarges 
iN w.ii/'is into the Aiala.in Se.u The ciest ot (he Satpooia, theic- 
f”’’. the V. .at<‘i si. rd betwi'cn (he Nei Imdda and the Taptee. 
Soiiili ot till, hitni liver is a tlmd wateivlu d, foi med liy the 
liniliNadie- hibN, .'kCo p.ai.dle! (<( the iivei and the two foi mm', 
and dividin'^ its watms horn tlii)s»' of the God.avaii basin. Tlio 
w it-iOK.I ot tlic ('ashiii oi ('hnti.i Nagpoor langos in Sugooj.rh, 
S' I'll, III •> liii; M.dt.inUlii timn the Soiie. fo tin* e.i^t of Sligoo)ali 
sj)i. ;i,i out .in<l toim a Inoail plate, m beiwem'. tin; ,Svme 
•ai d riio (iui' 4 o|«r didta d’iie '^i.-atev pai t of tins is diained by 
P Oil. .. ! I ^ the w.itei v]i, d ot wlindi sv palates it, on the south 
' b.i'ou ot (ho Pi dimani, i he .Subunrei ka and other 
11" m. and mi (lio noitli l'i..m the Gauge-, and somo 
•' 0 , 1.1 'loams li..\\niL: into the Hoo-hlv . 'i’hus the Satpnoia ami 
( oil I Nai;p.' I I \\hi,'li aii' lalher l>road tract.s ol hill 

' I'fiv timu dcnmle uieuntaiu lang-'^, lia\o ni bolli c.i'Cs an 
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independent local drainage system ; while they divide the river 
basins ot the Peuiusuia fioiii that oi the Gauges. 

Geological Structure. — The rock formations that enter into 
the structure of the peninsular part of India are the follow* 
mg, beginning with those now actually forming; the others 
in Older of increasing auti<|uily : — \st. — Ceitain superficial 
soils. Modern alluvial ilo|)Osits of tho rivers. Blown sands 
of the coast. 2«(f. — Giavels containing lude stone imple- 
ments of human manufacture. Old alluvial deposits of tlio 
grout liver valleys, containing hones of extinct animals and shells 
of living species of frcslnvatcr Mollusca, together with rudo stone 
implements. Travancore <loposits, containing marine shells, all of 
existing spccie.s. Upraised bods, containing shells of existing 
species, at many points on tho Madias coast. Srd. — Bed.s of 
samlstono termed the ‘Cinhlahirc sandstones,* sometimoH con- 
taining pcliitied wood, 111 Tiichinopoly, South Arcot, Madras, 
ami also in Beerhhoom. 4//o — Ko.v^ilifeious deposits of older 
teitiaiy or eocene date, at Suiat and uIm) in Kuch. 5tlt . — 'fho 
great volcanic formation of Western India. The beds of fiesh 
water oiigin, containing shell.<, inteicalateil between thotnip- 
tlow.s ; and deposit near Kajamahendri containing marine shells. 
6//< — The liclily fossili felons shales, sandstones and limeslones, of 
rretacemis ago, in Tiichinopoly and South Arcot, 'I’lio fossilifer- 
oiis liuiestoue and sandstones, immediately uudei lying the (lap- 
tlows, in the lower part of the Neiluulda valley, (llio ‘ Bagh beds* 
of tli(3 Geological Survey)* ami probably a calcareous bod ami 
sand >tonc!», in a •'iinilai position, on tlie soutli of tlio Nerlmdd, a 
valley near .luliluilpoie, (tin* ‘ Ijameta gioiip’ of tlio (lOologicul 
Survey). 7tli . — Kino shales coiitaming remains of Cycadeous 
plants, in 'J’l iclnnopoly, Madia.s, Nidloor, I bo llajmalial liills, 
Central India f near Jubbulpore) and Kiicli, 'J’Iicko arc probably 
(»f al)Out the same age as the Wealden of Eurojie, or pailly per- 
haps Upper Jurassic. — The highly fos.'-ilifurons Jurassic 

foimatioii of Kueb. 9^/t. — An euoimous seiies of deposits in 
Uciitial India and Bengal, apparently of fresh water ougin, for 
which the name ‘Gomlwana .seiie.s’ has been pio[)osed. Tho 
upper part con.sists chiefly of massive saud.^toiies, while tho 
Iowa r contains nnmeious beds of coal. Tlieso repn'sent alto- 
gether a very long geological peiiod, extending piobably tioui 
the Devonian or Lower carboniferous, to the Upper Jura.ssKr 
epoch. U)th . — A large and impoitant .senes of rocks, consisting of 
saud.stones, shales ami limestone^, in which no fossil has liitlierto 
been detected, 'i hey foim a gicat p.irt of the plateau of Biin- 
delkhuud and Mai wa, between t)ie Ncilmdd.taml the Gauge.s ; 
and c.spocially stand out in tbeViudhyan oscarpuient uu the south- 
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cm cdj;e of the plateau. Hence the series has been termed 
the ‘ Vindhyan formation/ A lower member of the formation 
covers also the plain of ChuitcesLmih, and is largely developed in 
Kurnool, paiU of the Godavari basin and in the South Mahratta 
country. IK/t.— A seiies of still older deposits, also quite 
unfossiliferou.s, vciy extensively developed in the Sone valley, 
Mortheia liuiulelkhund and Gwalior, also in Siugbhoom and 
Cudapa umlei lying the Vindliyan seiies. These are termed the 
‘ liijawar .seinM.’ 'fhoy arc troquently much metamorphosed. 
V>th~i'\\G ancient metamoiphic (gneiss) rocks which lie at the 
base of all the above. The lofty hill groups of Travancore, My- 
h(»re, Salem and Tuchinopoly which average from 3,000 to 7,000 
feet in heiglit, and include peaks of more than 8,000 feet, con- 
sist entirely of the ancient gneiss. The whole plateau of Mysore, 
iJ.OOO or 3,000 feet above the sea, and the greater part of the low 
countiy around and lietwecn the hills, aie formed of the same 
rock. T'hcse hills appear to be the remains of a mountain 
rani'c oi cxlrcine ai.Mquity, since it is fiom the waste of these 
rocks that the only le-.-. ancient' .stratified deposits (the Ihjnwars 
and Vindhyans) of the nagari and Pulicat hil].s and the Nulla- 
iimllais have hccii foiined. Another hill legion, of very high 
AiitKpiily, IS that of which we have remnants in the Ohutia 
Nagpooi an/i llazanbagh phitcan, the higher paits of which are 
i!,000 leet alinve the sea; whihj some isola^od hills, such as 
i'aniMiatli, atiam to an elevation of nioifithan feet. It is 

as )(.•!, uncciiain whether the gneiss, of which this consists, is as 
old as lliat of S»mtiiein India. 

Amid all the successive chaugos of level tliat must have modi- 
fied the pli}f:ic;d gt-egiaphy o( the countiy, these uuyient hill 
masses have continued to form its piineip.il teatuio ; at one time 
peiliaps as lotiy mountains evei yielding to the eiosiou of ram 
and iiveis ; at other timc'^, as hilly inlands washed by the sea. 
'iho latter was po-sibiy tlieir conditun during a pait of the cre- 
taceous polled, when the sea covered the present plains of Tii- 
i'hinopoly and Stouh Aieot, and occupied what is now Eastern 
Pei.g.'d and the llimahwa as well as the wo.Nteiu borders of Cen- 
tinl India, Put iheie is some reason to believe that, at a very 
culy polled, ainl pcihaps up to this or a somewhat later date, 
this anenuil laud was connected with the Seychelles Islands, .and 
at onetime oven witli Southern Afiiea, Certain animals, whoso 
lemains aie found fossil iu the Panchet rocks, are closely related 
to kinds hiiluuto only met witli in South Africa and Australia, 
Ml rocks of about tlie same age; and in tho exisllug fauna of India 
tliere are many indications of relationship, and some cases of 
ulentity, with tiie South Aincan and Seychelles fauna, jxiiuting 
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to a cominoii origin, and therefore to a former communication 
between the two regions. In the latter part of the cretaceous 
jwriod, or perhaps at its close, took place that enormous outburst 
of volcanic activity that has coveretl 200,000 square miles of 
country with layers of lava and volcanic ash. 

For a long tune after the close of this volcanic period, tho lava 
beds were suhfoct to denudation by the action of the sea, and it 
is probable that about this time began that subsidence which 
huiietl their weateru c.\teusion l)encath tlnrsea. There are^de- 
poHit< uf eocene age at Bliaroach and Suiat, ud also in Kiich 
winch diows that tliese |)ortions of VVesteiu India were then 
cuvereii by the sea : and such was also the ca.se of the Indus and 
' (jaiigftic valleys, and with much of tlie region now occupied by 
: the mountains around. But all the remainder of India was pro- 
! b ihly land, and it may be doubted whether it has ever since been 
; (lepicssctl beneath the sea with the exception of the plains lying 
along the coast and some of flielo'.ver hills. The great range of 
the Western Ghats is consideicd to bean old seaclitf. If so, it 
must have been fuimed dining tho tertiary period, and tho 
Konkjin must, for a long time, have foimeii the bottom of tho 
sea. The Tuptoc and ivieihudda valleys, except peihaps tho up- 
per part of the latter, have been re-excavaled since the volcanic 
I ju'iiod, for they arc cut through the trappeau rocks, and tho 
i hame i.s true of the upper tiibutaiies of llie Godavaii and tho 
! Kistna, the Wuida and Balu Ciunga, the Bheema and tho Seena. 

‘ 'i'lie a luvial plains along tho ea.st coast of the PeniiiHula Imvo 
boon foinuMl hy thf (lejiosition of sediment brought downby theso 
ami otlu r ii\eis that drain the inteiior. At one time, the coast 
line must havo b ou very iiregular, stretching back to the hills 
ot the Basteru (ihats; ami the low country of the Payan Ghat 
was being planed down by the sea. It wiw then, (duiing some 
j'.utol the toitiaiy peiiod) tljat the * Cuddalorc sandstones,' were 
(ieposited. Finall}, this sea bottom wa.s elevated ; and the irre- 
gulaiilies in the oiiginul coU'^t line, thus produced, have been 
filled up by the delt.es of the gieut riveis, or, beiwg imdoseti by 
saml spits tlie lagnuiis left behind them have been gradually 
lilh'd and then elevated. 

Vhy.uai,! (Jfhtjniphij of (he H imahnjan Rcfjivo ~ \S o. come 
now to tiie s«.'coml or Himalayan poition. At the foot of 
tin: gieal mountain Iang<•^ winch cut oil India fiom the rest 
of t)i»' Anatic ContimuL, vie., the llala ami .Sulaiman langes, 
tho Himalaya, and that which in Kastein Bengal li.sos fiom the 
swamps of Syilift and M vmeDsing, a broa<l belt of plain bketcl)e« 
across fiom sea to .sea. 'i'his plain completely i.solate.s the ancient 
bigidamis and lull giuup^ o| tlie Peuiusula, fiom tlie moie im* 
\ , \vi;i t 
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posing but raoro rocent encircling chain. A section of the 
Hiiimhiva from India to the Desert of Gobi shows, 1 Gaugetij 
Plain, t. The Great Snowy Range. 3. Tlie Indian Wateished, 
4. The Sainpo Valley. 5. The Plateau of Tibet. G. The Keun 
Lun. 7. The De.scrt of Gobi. 

The dlroctioii of the Himalaya i.s not the same throughout 
Fiom the goige of the Uihong in Upper Assam to the Guudiik 
It I tins ni.aily we.st, with a slight curvature, convex towards the 
plaiii-^ ot India; and beyond this it curves to north-west as 
tar tli«} valley of Ka-shmecr. It consisti of several parallel 
but not continuous udges, and the subordinate lidges or spurs 
which thtso give off in a more or less transverse dnection. The 
loiiie.di, of these piincipal ridges is about GO or 70 miles distant 
iiom the plains it includes or is connected by .spurs with the 
gigantic pcak^, Chumalaii, Kuncliinjunga, Mount Evciest (the 
lofiiest known monntaiu in the woild), Doulagiii, and Nanda 
hcvi, tlie lowest of which is but little under 000 feet, while 
the oMicm \aiy fioni -5,700 up to -9,000 feet about sea-lovol. 
Tlie llmiahiya may be said to teiminatc in Kaslimoi*r, and on 
the noitii at the homces of the Gilgliil iivei, a tribuUiy of the 
Indus Reyoml this to the west, with one exci'ption the direc- 
tion ot the mount:iin langes is totally ditferent, and paralltd to 
the Indus in the lowei half of it.-) couise. In Tanair and Kati- 
n'^tal^, this diieetion is approximately noith-(*ast and south-west ; 
and iuiihei .south, where the Indus i.SMUi.s lioiii the Salt-iange 
K>\\ the plains ot the Ihinjab, noith and sontli. I'he chief excep- 
tion i> tin* Salid Koh whn'h divide.s tlie valley-, of the C’abul 
and >lniu’t ii\ei>, and luns cast and west tiom Pesliawur up 
to III.; t.ioifi.uid of (’.d)ul, Seveial peaks of this range aie 
l.'i.tMiO .lud Itl.OUO feot in height A laiige sinith of the hliarnil 
nvi'i and one oi twu othei sinallei iidges nin jnrallel with tin* 
above Anolln i o.\( option exliiluted in the Salt-iange. 'I'liis 
Is the laieje at the edge ot the little tabloland ^al)Oiif 2,000 feet 
high) winch occnpio.> the angle betwevn the S.itid Koh ami the 
>nh. Iliinaluxa It l^ diaiued into the indns by the rivei 
Sohan, 

'I'ho Sul .um.an langc l)eal■^ .somewhat the same lelation to the 
l.ioicl.iml ot Algh.iuisian tliat the llimalava dot s to d’lbel ; but 
noth tiie tabhland and it.s bonudaiv i.ingi; aie very much Iow*ei. 
1 he Itiglo pt-.ik ot the Mihannan lange, the 'I’akht-i-Sulairnan, 
!■> o ilv 1 1 tec't in height, ami the eiiy ofCabul. on the iioith- 
• in and login st p.iit ot ihe tubltdand. is l>ut a little o\ei G,t‘00 

1 ho llal.^ lingo to tin' of Sindh, .and innning also north 
. 1 .'! *>011111, i< .still low. i. ll.lo.M bisl \n like Siiulb and mueb (*f 
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AfghanisUn, is a very arid country, large tracts being absolute 
desert. A little vegetation only is met with along the course.^ 
of the rivers, which carry down the scanty drainage of the nioun« 
tains, and geuemlly lo.'ie themselves in the sands, or are used up 
tor irrigation, before they leach any peimaueiU stream. This is 
not tliu c.ise, however, with the rivei.s of Cabul, which drain the 
snowy ranges of the 8atid Koh and the Hindu Koh and are, 
at all tiiiie.s well tilled .streams. The greater part of Afghanistan 
18 linuued hy the triliutarie.s of the river llelmuud, which dis- 
<‘liaiges itself into the s.ait swamp called the Sistaii lake, on the 
holders of Persia, and I}iug feet above the sea-level. 

Of the countiies to the ea.st of the Great Dihong river, at 
which tlic casU rii Himalaya may be .saiil to terufinate, we know 
blit little. Put tlteie .veem.s to bo little <loubt that the great 
langos of moulltalu^ that mu down from the Tibetan tableland 
ha\o a meridional, that is, noith and .south, direction ; while, in 
the valleys l)etwecn them, the great uveis, the Irawadi, the 
Yang-tse.-kiaii'j: ami the Mekhong or Cambodia river, cany 
down the drainage of the snow-cappoil peaks and lidges that 
boidir Cential Tib< (. I'o the south and south-east of Assam, 
tiie prevailing dir-t'tion of the piincipal chain.s is inteimedt.iie 
between that of the Himalaya and tin* lino ol the Irawadi val- 
ley, 'ihns the Patkoi lai.go, south of Upper As.sam, and the 
Hand range, noith-r.ast of (t.achai, run noilli-ca.st and soiith- 
wliib* tin* (laro and Ivlia.si Hills l)etween Lower A'-sam 
and iSylliet mn «-asf and west. All tin.* chains of Arakan and 
Hnrma run mutli ami .soiiih ; ami siieli is also thereforn the 
prevailing vlireetit)ii wf tlio rivers. 

'I'lie gieat plain which li.>s along the foot of these .seveial 
mountain svstonis. .s('paiating them fiom peninsular India, and 
itiet^'hing tiom sea to shu although trnlv de.scnhed as a plain, is 
far fiom lieing alt.sohitoly level, its highest point lies at (he 
tool of liie Snalik^, between tlie Jumna and the .Sutlej, wlioie it 
IS niwri* tliaii bet aiiove the se.i It declines liom (he 

toot ol tlie liiiN towaids tlio .>-011111, and from (he Jiimna-.Sntle) 
watm-'litid (owaids tlie east; so that at t!ic tool of the .Sikkim 
lulls and in Low'cr Assam it is only about .‘100 feel, at, Agra ooO 
and at Sahehgiin) I l.'i feet above .sea K'v<d On (he side of 
the Indus valley, the .slop.* i.s fiom north to .south hilong the line 
ot the Indnsj , and fiom east to west, from tlio foot ol the Araviili 
ehain nearly to lliat of (he Ha’a an 1 Siilaimanianges. lienee 
It tollows that, while tlie Gange.s llo.vs along the southern mai - 
gin ot its plain, or at the gr<‘ai.‘St oistanco Irom tlio hills, the 
Indus How*- aleng tio! foot of the* houridary range. Wcm* tire 
diaiuago ot the .Snlaiman and Hala moniituins at copioiu ui 
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that from the Himalaya, the alluvial deposits brought down 
from those mountains would raise the level of the plain at their 
foot; and, in the course of the time, the Indus would be driven 
to a distance from these hills, just as the Ganges is from the 
Himalaya. But this part of the country is ahuost lainleys. 

Bengal and Assam. 

Up to the beginning of February 1874 tiio Province of Ben- 
gal contained Assam, ami in this volume As^um will bo 
treated us a portion of Bengal. But the following districts were 
then constituted a separate Chief Commii>sionei^hip, by the 
Governor Ueneral’s Proclamation : — 
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Area and Jionvflurn'^, — lucimling tini above, the tenitory 
under llio adininislration of the liuutcnaiit Governor of Ben- 
gal in 1872-7I1 comniiscd Ihmgal Proper, Beliar, Orissa, 
anil (Miota or Chutia Nag|)oor, Its exheine limits extend 
Irom 1{F IH' to iS l.V north lalitmio, and hetN\eon 8*i' and 1)7’ 
cast longitude. 'I’he entire Province was liounded on the 
mu ill hy N‘'[)al, Sikkim, ami Bhootan, and towards Asuim tho 
l)nllla, Aklia, Meeree, and Mishmec hdU. inhalaled hy tlic 
fiilu's beoniig tho'^o naim.'s. wlmoceupy the lower langes of the 
♦ astern Himalaya, On the cast the houndai v was les,s defined ; 
the Assam fionlior is hordcred hy (lie hilly co\u»liy of the Abors, 
Sicgphos, Kaniptees and Nagus, Tlie tiieiidiv state of Munij,)ore 
next adjoins, and between it mid the hill tiacts of Chittagong, 
idmtting tlie distiict-s ot Cachar and Syihef, the liills are occupied 
hy the laishai ami Kookio trihes, whoh.ue tor many years past 
previ'd most trouhlesonifl and intractnhle neighbour.^, but with 
winMii, ns a icsult of the Liishai o\(H'di(ion, we have now estab- 
l'd:<d closer relauons. The Arr.acan hills and tho Naaf river 
t..ni|.lete ilm boundary on this .side, .separating Bengal from 
\\ iim.i The south is washed by tl.o sc i and ombract s the head 
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of the Bay, which derives its name from the province. At a 
jx)iut near to Ganjam, on the sea-coast, tlie boundary line divides 
Bengal from Madras, and proceeding northwards, verges on the 
Central Province, the State of Rewah, and the North-Westem 
Province. 

The total area of the Province, including Assaiii, is2jl,7dS 
s<piaro niile.s, as given in recently coriected and readjtistcd rc- 
tuiiis though some portions are still unsMivcyodnud only approxi- 
mately determined. The Regulation and Non- Regulation Districts 
compnse 213,507 square miles, and the Tributary States and since 
reclaimed territories irnkeup the remainder. The returns of culti- 
vated and uncultivated arca.s and of road and water comniunica- 
liniis aio not sufficiently accurate to bo embodied in the present 
\idume. Tho extent of railways completed in 1872 amounted to 
1,2118 inilcvS. Broadly speaking, the chief characteristics of tlio Pro- 
vince are the plain of the Ganges proceeding from the north-west, 
and the valley of tlio Biahmapuira from tho north-east, meeting 
in the groat delta of Bengal, On the west rise tho high lands of 
Chutia Nagpoor and Ori.ssa ; on the east the Cliittagong, Tip- 
pnah, Garo, Kha.si, and other hdls ; on the north the Darjeeling 
dhtrict IS our solo pos.-iOssion in the Bengal llimalaya.s. 

Bengal proper is tho great alluvial ami deltaic plain botwocu 
tho JlimalayAs and the Bay of Bengal, with sonio minor hilly 
traces on erher side, Behar is the upper Gangetio plain west of 
l{iijn!ehaJ, and lying hetween Bengal and the Norlh-Westorn 
I’rovinccs. 'I'o Behar aNo is attafdied a narrow range of hills. 
Oris.sa comprises a long. Hat, diluvial sliip hotwx*cn the hills and 
tho .sea, farming one '-ottled dutiict, and a laigo hilly tract 
in tho rear oecupie<l iiy tho Tillmtary Mehal.s. (yhutia Nag- 
|sjor is the elevated and hilly country we.st of Bengal and Ikhar 
and north of Oiissa, A.ssam i.s the long valley of tho Biah- 
maputra. to which .several hill di.stiicts are now attached. 

Tho Gange.s cnteis Lower I^engal from the North-Western 
Province.s near Ghazeepore ; shortly after it receives the Gogra 
on the north bank, the Soane on the .south, and tho Giinduk 
again on the north, at llajeepoio — all rivers of considcrahlo 
wjiume — and maintains a course generally easterly, hut diver- 
sified with windirig.s. I’he Ko.see join.s it below Bhaiigiilpore, 
alter which tho liver turns the corner of the Rajmehal hills ami 
a.ssnine.s a nearly southerly direction with its greatest body of 
water, till the Bhagiriittce f]ow.s away on the west side to form 
the lloogLly, the nio.-t navigable of the many months, wliilo tho 
mam .stream continues .south-east to Goalundo ; there tho Jiimoo- 
na, the principal branch of the Brahmaputra, is met, ami the am- 
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algamated column empties itself by many channels into the Bay 
of Bengal. The Brahmaputra, formed by the union of several 
great streams, enters Assam at its north-east extremity. It flows 
towards the suuth-west, through the length of the Assam valley, 
after which it clings to the contour of the Garo Hills, and then 
proceeds due southwards to its junction with the Ganges 
near Goal undo. From tliese rivers the Gangetic delta is form- 
ed, and consists more immediately ot the districts included 
in the Presidency division, with Moorshedabad, and Furreed'i 
poro and Backergunge of the Dacca division. Between the 
cultivated districts and tlio sea is a tract bearieg the general 
uatno of tlie Soondeibuns, which hitherto, owing to inroads 
of tho sea, the junglo, and wild beasts, with the uuhealthiness of 
tlio climate, have baffled the enterprise of modern man. 

The Soonnu’s course is somewhat similar to that of the Brah- 
maputra on a smaller scale, rising as it does in the north-east of 
tho Caeliar Hills and flowing westward, past Sylhet and Chut- 
tuck, till it liUo suddenly a<lopts a southern turn to join the 
Brahmaputia and fiom the Megna. 'I'he Soorma valley, to the 
south of tlnj Garo Kh'usi-Jyiitca Hills, is tlie high road to 
( Vhar, and the stream atlbrds good w'ater carriage for the great- 
er part of its length. The (Ihittagong rivers, including the 
Penny, which srpruates it fiom Tipperali, full into the ea.st of tho 
Bay of Bengal, lait have no connection with the water system 
above descrihed. The largest of them, the Kurnafoolce, on which 
C'hittagong is .situated, rises in the highlamb to the north of the 
Blue Mountain, and gathers the contributions of the minor hill 
streams on eitln'r bank. Its cour.se is south-westerly, as deter- 
mined by tlic (\niforiaation of tlie bills, ami changed perpetually 
by tiie plot! tiding spurs. On the western side of the Gangetic 
<b l(a again the riveis liavc little or no connection with the main 
sv^tem ol the coiinliy. Tho Damoodah, tlic Koopuaraiu, and Gie 
(\»s.syo may all ho said to join the Hooghly between Calcutta 
ami Sanger Inland, Imt they aie i.^olated rivers wliicb have sprung 
liem tlie plateau of Cliutia Nagpoor, do not liclp to foim the del- 
ta, ami aie iiHle|H?iulciit cutiicly in character. The Soobunreeka, 
the Bytuinee, and the Muhauudi, have direction generally pa- 
lallel to one another and a .s«)uth-ea.sterly course, the two former 
n-iing m Chutia Nag|)oor, tlie latter in tlio Central Provinces. 
1 lie Maiiaimdi is navigable for boats of a sort for 4G0 out of its 
miles, and near Cuttack i.s about two miles in breadth in the 

laius 

llio mountains and hills in the small part of the Himalayan 
clnin within tho jiuisdictiou of the Lieutenant Governor, form 
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elevations -which vary greatly, from Darjeeling 7,000 feet 
above the sea, on the south, to lofty Kuncliinjunga, 28,000 feet 
high* on the north-west Gneiss is the chief formation of the 
rock, while on the banks of the Kungeet river slate is found, and 
at the foot of the hills iron ore ; moreover the presence of copper 
is ascertained. The Rujmahal hills form the eastern projection 
of the Central Indian formation ending near the town of that 
name, round which the Ganges Hows* They are the first connect- 
ed high ground that strikes the eye of the traveller ascending 
the Gauges. South-west of these are broken, detached hills of 
considerable height, the largest of whicli is Paraanath, rising out 
of the surrounding couutiy often in an almost perfect conical 
foiin to a height of about 4,400 feet. Many of tliese can be seen 
on the chord line between Kaueeguuge and Luckeeserai, and ap- 
pear geographically as irregular links between the Rajmchal hills 
and the plateau ot Chmiu Nagpoor, which is hilly almost through- 
out, scantily populated, and covered with jungle over most of its 
suiface. riie extensive collieries at Raueegunge, on the confines 
of the Burdwau division and Chutia Nagpoor, furnish at present 
an unlimited supply of coal, which is of a moderately fair descrip- 
tion. Those regions where coal .seams are abundant may gener- 
ally be said to be from 1,000 to 2,000 feet above the sea. To the 
south of Chutia Nagpoor again, on the west side of Orissa, are the 
Orissa Tributary AMabals, a hilly country conlainiiig a con.sider- 
able {Kipulalion. There arc forests of .sAl on the hills, which run 
puiullel to the line ol coast from north-east to south west, to near 
the soutli west extremity of the piovince, the Chilka lake, on tbo 
banks of wbicli, along the sea sboro of Cuttack, much ault is 
inamifactuied. 

The mountainous tract to the cast of Bengal lias some summits 
with an ele\aliou of 11,000 or 12,000 feet, ami our settled hill 
distiicl.s rise to 6,000 feet. They abound in coal and iron ore in- 
teiiuixed witli limestone of excellent quality. Tlic eastern boun- 
daiy of Bengal, at the extreme noitb-oaHtern corner of Assam, is 
formed by a spur from tlio Himalaya.s, and from this point the 
hilly range is never entirely broken to the south of Chittagong. 
Fust to the north-cast are the hill regions of tlie Singplioo and 
Abor tribes, then the Naga hill districts to the south of the As- 
fcam valley, continued by the Munipoic, Cacliar, and 'lipnerah 
hill to tlie Chittagong Hill Tracts : lueanwhilo the Garo-Kliasi- 
tlynteah range stukes out parallel to the Himalayas up to the 
bend of the Biahmaputra ; a considerable area of tiiis high coun- 
try IS as yet iusuflicieutly explored. The inhabitants are for the 
most part primitive in their habits, and belong to aboriginal races, 
ef Imio-C'uuese type. The jungles arc intensely thick. Of the 
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more remote parts of these bills litUe is known except from the 
reports of i^urvey parties and such personal narratives as are de- 
picted in Captain Irwin’s “ Chittagong Hill Tracts.” * 

Ilje Assam valley is almost a perfect flat, studded with clumps 
of little conical hills rising abruptly from the general level to the 
height of 200 to 700 feet, rich in rivers and in mineral treasures, 
coal of a fair class being found; the climate, too, is very favourable 
to the indigenous tea-plant, which grows luxuriantly. The greater 
part of Bengal and Behar is formed of uninterrupted flats, sub- 
ject to inundation, rich in black mould, some portions natur- 
ally more fertile than others, — the Dacca division being so 
fertile that it has been called “ the granary of Bengal.” Draw- 
ing a lino southwards between Bancoorah and Burdwan, carry- 
ing it on past Miduaporeaud down towards Balasore, it will be 
noticed that to the west the ground partakes of the character of 
tho Chutia Nagpoor plateau, granite being found overlaid with 
carboniferous sand-stone, containing iron and coal in great abun- 
dance, and the climate in consequence being of a drier charac- 
ter. 

Tliere are no lakes of importance besides the Chilka, though 
there are numerous jbeels^ ov shallow sheets of water, which ex- 
pand or diminish owing to the season. The most remarkable 
are the Monda, Dulabari, and Chullumyte^a in Rajshahye, tho 
Aka in Jessore, and the great jf/rce/s in Bftckergunge. 

Although Bengal is situated for the most part 
without the tropical zone, its climate is characteristically tropi- 
cal. The mean temperature of tiie whole year varies between 
Oiissa) aud 74° (in parts of Assam), that of Calcutta 
being /V . In the annual range of their temperature, as well as 
in point of humidity and rainfall, the eastern and western por- 
tions of the province are strongly contrasted. In Cachar, nearly 
200 miles from the sea, the mean temperature of J une is 82°, 
that of January 64 o°, and the highest and lowest temperatures 
recorded during five yeais, viz. 99° and 43°, show an absolute 
luugo of 50 only. At Chittagong, on the sea coast, the record- 
ed range duos not exceed 49*. On the other hand Patna has a 
mean tem|>cratuie of 87*2 in June and 00*7 in January, aud in 
1809 the liighest and lowest temperatures registered were 116’3° 
on the 12th May, and 30 9^ on tlie 3rd and 4th of January ; tho 
ubholuto range of this year was therefore 79*4°. It is probable 
that some jmrts of Beliar— the neighbourhood of Gya, for ins- 
tanco— experience a range somewlmt greater than that of Patna. 

JO highest Wmpeiatme lecorded in Calcutta during the last 
. IS 106 , which lias been reached twice only, viz. once iu 
80 /, and again in May of 1873. The lowest temperature, 
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£3*7^ has been recorded also twice, ms. in «taadary 1860 
aod 1804, and 52*8 has been observed twice, viz. in Janu* 
ary 1857 and 1861. The extreme absolute range of the tem- 
perature of the capital is therefore a little over 53^ and tlie mean 
temperatures of December and May are OS’o and 85 respectively. 
The annual rise and fall of temperature exhibits some other lo- 
cal variations Thus in Orissa and the western part of the Gan- 
getic delta December is the coldest month of the year ; elsewhere 
the mean temperature of January is somewhat lower. This 
difference is due to the sea winds setting in on this part of the 
coast very early in the year, whereas in Behar their inffuouce is 
not felt till much later in the season. 

During the rains the temperature of the HaSaribach plateau, 
to the west of the delta, falls more rapidly than that of any otlier 
part of Bengal. Between May and October the fall at llazari- 
bagh is rather more than IT, wliilo at Berhampore, under 
about the same latitude, it is only 4J'’, at Calcutta little more 
than 3°, and even at Patna it does not exceed 8“. This peculiar- 
ity appears to be due principally to the cloudiness of the 
plateau iu the dajrtimc, whereby the sun’s licat is rendered 
less intense, and to tlie greater radiation at night. This 
fact has an important bearing on the \aluo of HaXaribagli 
as a station for European troops, and as a sanitarium for inva- 
lids from the plains. The quantity of vapour in the air of 
Calcutta, relatively to the dry air, is, on tho aveiage of 
the year, about twice as great as in that of London; but tho 
relative humidity of tlio former eipials that of the latter only 
in the three first inoutlis of tho rains, which are among the 
driest months of an European climate. 

The districts of Eastern Bengal, iucluding Cachar and Sylhct 
and tho Himalayan Terai, are those of the heaviest rainfall. 
Their average annual fall almost everywliere amounts to 100 
inches, and on the exposed hill flanks, and at their foot, even 
this large amount is greatly surpassed. Thus Sylhet has an an- 
nual average of 141 inches, Darjeeling 12t» inches, the llungbee 
cinchona plantation 175 inches, Bnxa fort 280 inches (tho aver- 
age of three years), and Cherra Poonjeo the enormous amount of 
527 inches ; this last is the highest average rainfall hitherto 
recorded in the world. The rainfall is also higher on the plains 
of the coast than on those lying more inland. Thus Saugor 
Point has an average of 87 inches, and Calcutta G6 ; False Point 
74 inches, and Cuttack 52‘5. The lowest rainfall in the pro- 
vinces under tlie Bengal Government is that of the southern 
portion of Behar, including Moiigbyr, Gya, and Patna, where the 
annual fall does not much exceed 40 inches, and in the case of 
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the lant menlioDed station is only 37 inches. North of the 
Ganges it increases gradually up to the Himalaya, and the 
south up tathe high ridge of forest-clad country which is drained 
hy the Soane, the Dainoodah, and their tributaries. In this 
tract, where the monsoon winds from the opposite coasts of India 
meet, the fall of the few stations that have hitherto furnished 
registers ranges between 50 and 60 inches. In Calcutta the 
highest rainfall on record is that of 1871, when it amounted to 
93*31 inches ; the lowest (if the register can be trusted) during 
the last 3G years is that in 1837 (the first year of the series), 
when the registered fall was as low as 48*6i inches. In sub- 
sequent years the lowe.st falls were those of 1838 (53 inches), 
1863 (52'08 inches), and 1860 (52*61 inches). In 1873 the rain- 
fall up to the middle of November was only 44*31 inches. The 
Clierra Poonjee register of 1861 records a fall of 805 inches, of 
which 366 inches fell in the month of July alone. It is said that 
150 inches have been known to fall in six days. 12 inches of rain 
in one day is far from unusual' at Cherra Poonjee. On the 
13th June 1861 an equal quantity fell in Calcutta within 24 
liours. At Mozufferpore in September 1871 nineteen inches of 
rain fell in 30 hour.s. 

By far the greater part of the rain of Bengal falls between 
the montijs of Juno and October. Showers occur also in the 
hot weather months, and in the months of February and March 
hailstorms are not unfrequent. In the eastern districts rain 
occurs occa.sionally in the cold weather months, but is less com- 
mon in the Delta and the country furtlier westward, excepting 
in the North-West Provinces and the Punjab. In the eastern 
districts and in Assam rain is more abundant in all the earlier 
mouths of the year; in April the rain sets in heavily and reaches 
its maximum about June or July. Further to the west tlm 
rains usually set in in June, and July and August arc the 
months of the heaviest fall. 

The monsoons are not two undivided currents flowing to and 
from Central Asia during about equal periods of tlie year, hut 
appear rather to consist at each period of at least two principal 
cm rents, — tlio one tending to or from Northern India, the other 
to or from tlie interior of China; and there are probably other 
minor currents originating or terminating at other centres. The 
Indian branch of the winter monsoon originates in the nlains 
of the Punjab, the Gangetic valley, the uplands of Central India, 
an<l also in Upper Assam, and blows as a very gentle wind to- 
wanls the two great Bays that wash the east and west coasts 
ol 'ho peninsula. During this season a southerly wind prevails 
steadily on the Himalaya at heights above 6,000 or 8,000 feet> 
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desccndiog lower oo the western than on the central part of the 
rangei This appears to be the upper return current of the 
winter monsoon^ and corresponds to the anti-trade of the trade- 
wind region. It descends on the plains of upwr India, where 
the atmosphere is characteristically calm at this season, and 
brings the winter rains, on which the mhbee or springs crops depend. 
It is less frequently felt in Lower Bengal, where the wind is vari- 
able from north and north-west ; but to the eastward, in Cachar, 
southerly winds are very prevalent at the winter season. In 
Northern India the two branches of the northerly monsoon 
appear to diverge towards the opposite coasts, from a line 
cliaracterised by a ridge of higher mean barometric pressure, 
which passes from the Punjab through Benares to Cuttack. This 
monsoon ceases on the coast line of Bengal in the month of Febru- 
ary, when in the lower atmosphere sea winds set in. At first 
these are restricted to the immediate neighbourhood of the coast, 
but as the season advances and the heat of the interior plains 
rises under the induence of the returning sun, they penetrate fur- 
ther and further inland, and are drawn from greater distances at 
sea. In the interior of India the wind becomes more westerly 
and blows towards lower Bengal and Chutia Nagpoor, not as a 
steady current, but as day winds, w'hich in April and May are 
liiglily heated by the parched and heated soil, and constitute the 
well-known hot winds of those montlis. Where these two cur- 
rents meet, the thunderstorms well known as north-westers are 
geneiated. Like the thunderstorms of Europe and the dust- 
storms of the Punjab, they are due to convection currents, and 
in Bengal owe their prevailing movement from the west or north- 
west quarter to the strength of the laud wind, which maiutaing 
its course in the upper atmosphere above the opposite sea- 
wind, which is felt at the land surface. At this time the 
north-west wind continues to blow unsteadily in the south of the 
Bay, but calms are not unfrequent, and it is not till Juno that 
the southerly winds of the Bay become continuous with the 
south-east trades of the South Indian Ocean, and that the south- 
west monsoon, properly so called, sets in in India. This blows 
from botli coasts, and the two branches meet along a line which 
about coincides with the southern margin of the Oangetic plain. 
Both tend towards the Punjab, the region of the greatest heat at 
this season, and becoming gradually drained of their vapour in 
their passage over the land, that which remains on their reach- 
ing the plains of that province suffices only toaffotcia scanty raixi<« 
fall, inadequate to mitigate the temperature, and only rendering 
the heat more oppressive by increasing the relative humidity ana 
diminishing the evaporative power of the air. 
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The airerage pressure of the air io Calcutta, 18 feet above 
sea-level, is equal to that of a column of mercury at the freezing 
point, 29793 inches in height, or to 14‘61 tb. on the square inch. 
It is highest in December, when the mean pressure similarly 
estimated amounts to 30 041 inches, apd lowest in June and 
July, when it averages 29*551 inches. 

Cyclones begin in all cases over the Bay of Bengal, and the 
more violent and extensive storms, which alone reach the land, 
])robal)ly require mapy days to form before they move forward 
i’loin their place of origin. Some of the most destructive that have 
j)as.se<l over Bengal have proceeded from the neighbourhood of 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. Their relative frecjuency ip 
the different mouths of the year is shown in the following table, 
which itmludes storms of all parts of the Bay, and those that 
have been felt on all parts of its coasts, Bengal included. 


January . , ..2 

I'Vhruary . . ... 0 

Mari’h . . ... 1 

April . . ... 5 

May ... 17 

Juno ... ... 4 


July 

... 2 

. August 

... 2 

Septombor 

3 

Oolober 

... 20 

November 

... U 

Docoiubor 

3 


Of tbeso seventy-three storms, twenty-three have been felt ip 
Bengal or on ils coasts, and all between the inontbs of A[)ril and 
November, inclusive. Their course is usually noith, across the 
Gangetic delta, north-west from the Orissa 0 (^ 1 . The motion 
of the wind is in an involute spiral, revolving in a direction 
opposite to that, of tlic hands of a clock, as in all cyclonic storms in 
the Northern Uemisplicrc. The greatest pressure of the wind ip 
those stoniH is )tt to be asceriaincd. The highest that has been 
registoied in Calcutta by an Osier’s anemometer is 501bs. to the 
sijuarc foot, but tins was in a storm of no remarkable violence, 
and one which did but little injury iii Calcutta, The centre 
of the stoim at tlio time was passing some 15 miles to the east of 
tlie city, and the barometer stood at 28712. In the far more 
severe stoirus of the 2nd Novembei: 1867 and the 5th October 
1864 the anemometer wius blown away, under a pressure of 3Glbs. 
to the square foot, so that no register of their maximum force was 
obtained. There is a prevalent impression tliat cyclonic storms 
have been more frequent of late years than formerly, but the be- 
lief does not appear to rest ou any ^ound basis of fact. 


Oudh. 

Area and Bomdarks , — Oudh is an irregular parallelogram 
witli its base to the south-west ou the Ganges ; to the east, arti- 
licial boundaries divide it from the districts of Jounpooc Azim- 
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gurh and Bustee ; towards the extreme north-^t the little 
river Arrah forms the frontier. The northern boundary rune 
westward from the Arrah, along the watershed of the range of low 
hills which divide the province from Nepal. These hills form 
the northern frontier for 60 miles throughout the Gonda dis- 
trict ; at Bhagora Tal, the Nepal territories advance into tho 
Terai below the hills, and so continue to the Koriali. West of 
that river the Mohun, its tributary, forms the northern boundary 
for some distance. The district of Shajehanpoor marches with 
Oudh to the north-west Its greatest length, from north-west to 
south-east, is 234 miles, its breadth is 150 miles. It lies between 
latitude 25^ 34' and 29” 6' north, and longitude 79® 45' and 
83” ir east Its area is 23,930 square miles, of which 13,126 
square miles, or 8,400,000* acres, nro cultivated with crops, and 
962 square miles are covered with orchards of mango and mhowa 
trees. 1,134 square miles, orGJ per cent of the total area, are 
covered with lakes, ponds, or rivers. 478 square miles are occuf 
pied with the sites of towns or villages, 243 with roads or paths, 
1,642 square miles, or seven per cent, are barren wastes ; of tho 
remainder, 825 are Government forest, and 5,531 square miles, 
or 22 per cent of the whole, are arable waste. Tho rivers afford 
no loss than 1,347 miles of navigable stream, leaving out of con- 
sideration rivulets like the Jai and tho Jaketu, navigable only in 
tho rains. 

The general slope of tlic country is from north-west to south*. 
cast Its highest point in the plain country is tho high land, 
north of Dudwuli Ghat, in Khyrigurh: this is COO feet above tho 
sea, but (he mountains of Gouda reach an altitude ot 2,750 feet 
just on the border of Nepal. The lowest lying point is near tho 
Goointoe, on tho border of Jounpoor, this is about 230 feet above 
tlio sea, Lukliimpoor is 484 feet above the sea, Lucknow 403, and 
Sultanpoor 306. Tho Ganges, the Goorntee, the Gogra and tho 
Raptcc, are the main rivers of Oudh. Their aggregate dry weather 
(liscliargc is 18,800 cubic feet per second,. and the entire river cis- 
chaige, including the smaller streams, will roach 20,000 cubic feet 
or half the quantity in the five rivers of the Punjab. These rivers 
flow all from north-west to south-east, gradually, approaching 
each other. The Koriali and the Chowka, which after their 
junction form the Qogra, and tho Ganges come from 
the loftiest elevations of the Himalayas and aro fed with 
perpetual snow ; ' others like tho Kamgunga, the Garha 
and the Raptee, descend from heights of many thousand feet 
They would be an immense economic power if their channels did 

* Including 150,000 calculated area of cultivation in tho 265,000 acres of rent 
froo land. 
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not lie on an average about 40 or 50 feet below the level of 
the country. 

The forests of Oiulh lie principally in the districts of Kheri, 
Bliaraich and Gouda. It is difficult to give an exact estimate of 
their extent, because they shade off insensibly into mere brush- 
wood aud jungle. Government possesses 825 square miles of State 
forests, of which 423 are iuthe Kheri district, 123 in Gonda, and 
269 in Bliaraich. In addition to these there are forest lands 
whicii have been sold to individuals, these amount to 227 square 
miles in Kheri, and are of trifling extent in other districts. 
Altogetljcr the forest lands of Oudh may be estimated at 1,3U0 
square miles, and in addition there are 9o2 square miles covered 
with plantations. The remaining waste lauds consist in about 
equal proportion of gra.ssy prairies, of alluvial deposit along tho 
rivers covered with the long jhau “ tamarix diocca" and lastly of 
lands, older lacustrine depo.sits, now covered with bushy jungle. 

T’ho broad features of Oudh as compared with other countries 
may be stated as follows : — It 'is a tropical country a little 
smaller than Scotland, a little larger than Denmark, but with a 
population moie than double that of both put together : — 

Square miloa. Population. 

Scotland, ... ... aiVisi; 1871 

Denmark, ... ... 2.4(>4,8i;4 

Dudh, ... ... 28,0:50 11,220,2:^2 

In density of population it surpasses most parts of India and any 
other Indian Governorship taken as a whole, while no Europeau 
country approaches it. 


Nortli Provinces, 

Kniiiaml ami Wulod, 
Scollami, ... 

15«'l^uini, ... 

Omih, 


Population 
por square mile. 
2(50 
378 
344 
100 
4(»0 
4(50 


Dato of census. 

1872 

1872 

18(J1 

mry 

lvS.).» 

18G0 


Ibe proportion of arable soil to total area in Oudh is very 
large ; there seventy-six per cent, can bo cultivated, whereas only 
tlurty-lhreo per cent, of Scotland is productive. 

llio tiibt or lowest chain of the Himalayas which bounds the 
Kistoin pait of Oudh on the north is from 2,500 to 4,000 feet 
high ; it is one of four parallel ranges, each loftier and more 
lomole, one rising a little above the nearer, all of which are 
di-.tiuctly \isiblo in the rams froinFaizabadanl Seetapoor, though 
llio distance in some cases is nearly 200 miles. The nearest 
lauge IS forty-eight miles from Kheri ; it ri.sea very abruptly 
but IS covered with brushwood and forest In the Terai, which 
extends for many miles from the foot of these hills, there are 
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numerous swamps caused by tiie presence of a low ridge which 
stops the drainage. Elsewhere the country is covered with lorest^ 
principally and often entirely of Sal (shorea robusta.) From 
the lower slopes of the Himalayas come down innumerable 
streams ; at first their steep slopes produce rapid currents of 
clear water tossing oyer huge rounded j)ebble8 which the oc- 
casional torrents bring down ; veiy soon, however, they reach 
more level ground, some ridge crosses the course, the stream 
speads in a shallow stagnant pool behind it and large tracts ate 
thus covered with a few inches of water. These lagoons are 
often fiinged Avith mangroves, and from the quagmires, in some 
of which an elephant may sink and disappear, lise vast forests 
of lofty reeds, {Narkul) which frequently give shelter to the 
tiofcr. The whole of tho country is seamed with the dry channels 
of the rivulets which form the head water of many streams, and 
with the now abandoned courses of the larger rivers; percolation 
still supplies abundant moisture, and nothing can be more beau- 
tiful than the tropical luxuriance of vegetation which is met 
with in such places. This part of the country is, however, most 
unhealthy during a great part of the year except to those who 
are acclimatised, the stagnant water when diiink is almost cer- 
tain to bring on dysentery, and the chill which follows a copious 
draught often ends in fever. Appaiciitly this was not always 
tho case. The area of comparative depios.sion seems lo liavo 
changed its site, for in former tiiiie.s tlie countiy skirting the 
Himalayas was inhabited and cultivated, while according to tho 
popular view the next zone commeucing at a distance of about 
tliiity miles from the mouiitaius was a lake ; and there is much 
to suppoit this view. Everywhere throughout two-thirJs of 
North Oudh, at a depth of ten to twenty tcet, a thick layer of 
fine sand is met with, iiitcnni.xed with fresh water shells and 
pebbles; in the south of the Kheri district, when wells are dug, 
excavations ot a few feet turn out numbers of good sized 
round boulders such as arc now found twenty miles further 
north in the beds of the mountain torrent. However this may 
have been there is now no area of depression to receive tho 
wak'is of tho Himalayan streams; tlie elevation of the zone 
which formally appears to have been a lake with scattered 
islands is now almost equal with the country along tho base 
ot the mountains, consequently the drainage is impeded, and all 
the low land.s so called, though really from five to six hundred 
feet above the sea, are marsliy and unhealtliy. 

Between tlie seveial rivers, strips, more or lesss brood, of high 
land come down from the mountaius into this low plain ; they are 
generally covered with hJal forest, hiuch may l)e seen between the 
Ganges and the Chowka, the Chow ka and the Kuiiali, the Koiiali 
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and the Rantee. These tongues of h igh land generally end precipit- 
ously,RDd tnen the plain proper of Oudh commences with a fringe 
of fchisham trees. Tlie rivers, though they have had little to do 
with the formation of this plain, materially modify its appear- 
ance. All along the Gauges, Goouitee and Koriali, there are high 
ridgea The floods when they first rose above their banks and 
spread over the country deposited at once near the channel the 
large gritty particles which their water, being now more widely 
spread, shallow, and gentler, could no longer* carry. Thus high 
sandy banks were foimed, while the finer mud was deposited 
more evenly over the interior. The plain between most of 
these rivers is rather saucer-shaped, the edge being due to the 
sandy deposit; the Koriali and Chowka which foimerly wandered 
over a large delta now have well defined channels which they 
scour deeper year by year. The country on each side is quite 
beyond the reach or these rivers, although a number of minor 
streams such as the Sai, Lonee, Kalliauee and Gel, which are fed 
by surface drainage from the upper plateaux of Oudh itself, 
often Hood the cultivated ground and destroy the crops. The 
remaining features of the Oudh plain call for no detailed des- 
cription. A rich, well cropped level of fertile ground is varied by 
fine groves, by barren plains, and by picturesque but shallow 
lakes. 

Oudh is bounded by British territory, except on one side 
where it adjoins Mepal. The boundary line is partly natural, 
partly artificial, and the greater portion of it was demarcated by 
a joint commission of British and Nepalese officers in 1860y 
when the territory added to Oudh after the Nepal war was res- 
tored to the last named country. Such few disputes as arise 
regarding this boundary are usually settled amicably, and beyond 
the fact tliat many criminals evade justice by crossing the border, 
and tMe is interfered with by transit duties, the proximity of 
an independent State causes little or no inconvenience. The 
country near the frontier is but tliinly populated, and the range 
of mountains nearest to Oudh is not very high ;it is probably 
owing to these reasons that the Province has for many years been 
safe from the raids of the hillmen who give so much trouble iu 
some parts of the empire. 

CUmvxte , — The climate of Oudh may bo briefly described as a 
mean between that of the Punjab and Upper Provinces, and that 
01 Bengal. For, while the cold is not so great nor the dry heat 
so intense ^ in the former, the difference iu the seasons is far 
more marked than in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, with their 
momlure, though more equable temperature. To a European the 
c miale of Oudh during the short cold season seems nearly per- 
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The Puiyab.' 


Area and Boundarlet.-^ThQ territories under the Government 
of the Punjab and its Dependencies include all British Ihdia north 
iof Sindh and Itajpoutana Ijing between the River Jumna On the 
least and the Sulaiman HillM on the west. The extreme length 
is about 800 triiies, and the extreme width about 650 miles. 
The total area included within these limits is over 200,000 
s(piare miles, nrtore than half of which is the territory of Feuda- 
tories. The British possessions in the Province are returned as 
103,748 square miles j of which 34,438 square miles, or less than 
one-third, are cultivated; 28,286 equate fniles, or about one- 
fonrth, are culturable ; and the remainder is (iiiculturable waste. 
The unappropriated waste at the disposal of Government is ro- 
tiirned at 8,007,8o0 acres; but a very small portion of this area 
is really available for cultivation. There are 2,470 miles of water 
communication, and the lengtli of roads, metalled and unmetalled 
is 20,708 miles. The length of railway communication open 
within the Province is 410 miles. 

The mountains and elevated tracts within and bordering the Pun- 
jab consist of (1) the Western Himalaya, including the secondary 
formations of Spiti and the Kuenluen Range; (2) the Siwnliks 
and other subordinate groups, running parallel to the Hima- 
Was; (3) the Salt Range, and the geologically-related hills of 
Kalalmgh, Shekh Budin, and Balut; (4) the Sulaiman Range, 
and the hills of Safed Roll in Peshawuryand (5) the low ranges 
of hilKi in the Delhi and Qoorgaon districts. 
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The Punjab. 


A remarkable feature in the topography of the Province is the 
number of large rivers which, after pursuing their course for him^ 
dreds of miles in the valleys and glens of the great mountaip 
ranges to the north, debouch on to the plain country, dividing it 
into"* several dmhs, and flow on in a direction generally southerly 
to the ocean. 'J hese rivers usually overflow their banks, some- 
times to the extent of miles round, during the seasons of heavy 
rain, and contract in the dry season till the slender stream is 
spanned by a bridge of a few boats, leaving dry beds of sand or 
mud on either side, which are then brought under cultivation. 
Such being the character of the Punjab rivers, changes in their 
course of greater or less extent are not unfiequent. The princi- 
pal river is the Indus, which issues from the extreme west of the 
Himala}^an Kaugc, dividing the Peshawur Valley from Hazara; 
it then preserves a soutlievly course parallel to the Sulaiman 
Kange, ami, collecting the entire drainage of the Punjab Pro- 
per at Mitbankot, flows on through Sindh into the Arabian Sea. 
On the other side of the Province, and forming its eastern 
boundary, U llic Jumna river, which, at tlio point it leaves the 
Siwaliks, separates the Unihalla and Hhaharanpoor districts, and, 
after passing the large cities of Delhi and Agra, joins the Gan- 
ges at Allahabad. Between the Indus and the Jumna run the 
five livers from wliich the Punjab (“ five waters') takes its name; 
tliesc are (commencing with the more soutlicrly) the Sutlej, the 
Bias, the Kavi, the Chenab, and the Jlielnm. The Sutlej leaves- 
the lower liills near Kupar, in the Umhalla district, and has a 
westerly course until it receives the waters of the Bias above 
Verozpoor ; it then turns to the southwest, separating Bahawalpoor 
from llritisli territory, and, after receiving the combined waters 
of the Uavi, Chonah and Jhelum, joins the Indus at Mithankot. 
The Bias, though laige in volume, has a comparatively short 
course in the plains ; it leaves the lower hills near Haripoor, and, 
separating the Baii and Jullundhur Doabs, unites with tlie Sutlej, 
at llariki above Ferozpoor. The Ka\i issues from the hilly coun- 
try of Climnbn, ami, proceeding in a south-westerly direction, 
pa'^ses the city of Lahore, and ultimately joins the Chenab about 
60 miles above MooUaii. The Chenab enters the Sealkot district 
from Janni territory, passes the towns of Wazirahad and Ram- 
imgvir, and receives the waters of the Jhelum river at Tiimn 
Ghat below Jhang; thence its course is southerly, past Mooltan, 
about midway between which city and Trimu Ghat it receives 
the waters ot the Ravi, and nUimately falls into the Sutlej about 
60 mih-saho\o Mitliankot. Tl»e Jhelum enters British territory 
near the town of the same name, having previously passed 
through the Ivashmeer valley ; its course is first south-westerly 
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past tbe towns of Pinid Dadun Kbaa and Ebusliab ; it thoa 
turns to the south, and flows into the Chenab at Trimu Ghat 
Amon^t the minor rivers of the Province may be mentioned 
the Cabul and Swat rivers in tlie Peshawar valley, the ffhram in 
Upper Uenijat, the Markauda and Ghagor in the Uinbaila dis- 
trict, and tbe Sohau near Rawalpindee. 

The plains of the Punjab are vast expanses of alluvial clay 
and loam, whose elemenUry constituents must once have been 
tlio same as now form the rocks of the huge ranges of mountains 
to the north. TKe principal constituent that produces a variety 
in the nature of soils, and ono which is very important in the 
Punjab, is sand ; in fact, the main distinction of soils, apart from 
tiiat of their containing or being free from the efflorescent salt 
locally known as veil, is that the soil is sandy, as in many por- 
tions of districts it is, or that it is rich loam and clay. The sand 
is eitlier washed down by rivers which flood their banks, or else 
the streams change their course, leaving beds of sand behind ; 
in some eases sand is blown by winds from adjacent sandy or 
desert regions, or from these deserted river-courses to districts 
where otherwise it would not bo found, 

Ihe alluvial plains thus constituted are intersected hy the 
great rivers of the Province already described, tlius forming the 
natural divisions of the country. The long and narrow strip be- 
tween the Sulaiman Range and the Indus is known as the Dera- 
jat ; the country lying between the Indus and the Jhelurn rivers 
is the yiiid JSagnr Doab; that between the Jhelnir. and Chenab, 
the Jach or Chnj Doab ; that between the Chenab and Ravi, 
the Reclina Doab; tliat between the Ravi and Bias, the Bari 
Doab; and that between tho Bias and Sutlej, the Julluudhur 
Doab ; the country between the Sutlej, and the Jumna is not pro- 
perly part of the Punjab ; it includes, in tho upper part, tho Cis- 
b’ltlej States, ai'.d in the lower, tho Delhi territory. Of all these 
tracts the^ Jidlundliiir Doab, though the smallest, is the most 
fertile. 'Jheso doabs liavo some features in common; in the 
sub*montaue portions vegetation is most luxuriant; lower down 
the livers exercise great iiifluenee over llie soil, — in the imme- 
diate vicinity of tlie stream are tracts enriched by its alluvial 
soil, and fertilized by its inundations; beyond its immediate 
vicinity are lands of varying (quality ; wliile, as tbe high central 
tract is approached, wo meet either with bar (i e,, uncultivated 
land covered with brushwood and trees of stunted growth, mostly 
used as fuel preserves, or for grazing cattle), as in the Bari, 
Rechna and Jach Doabs, or with t/ial (i. c., an undulating desert 
of sand), as in the Sind Sagar Doab. Towards, the lower ex- 
tremities, as the rivers approach each other, the country becomes 
u a 
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nearly level, and is entirely alluvial ; in iliese portions, owing to 
the extremely scanty rain-fail, cultivation is maintained by means 
of numerous small canals, or irrigation cuts, which iutei-sect tho 
country in every direction. 

The hill-sides and valleys in the interior of the Himalaya are 
frequently clothed with magnificent forests, though often in situa- 
tious which render them valueless as sources of timber supply. 
Forests also occur of smaller extent, clothing the sides and bases 
of the Sub-Hiraalayan hills which front the plains ; but in the 
alluvial lower tracts there is a general scarcity of largo trees, and 
hardly anything deserving to be called a forest exists. But the 
jungle growtli of the hav is preserved as a source of fuel-supply. 

Climate.— The climate of the Punjab generally, as compared 
with that of the rest of Northern India, is more given to ex- 
tremes. The cold season lasts longer, and the cold is greater 
than further south ; but the heat is more intense in the summer 
montlis, owing; to the general scantiness of the rain-fall, except 
in the Sub-Hiraalayau districts. January is the coldest raontl), 
aud the temperature rises from January to May by steps, gra- 
dually increasing from 6 to 12 degrees a month. During May, 
•Juno, July aud August it varies but slightly,— June being a 
little the hottest, and August the coldest of these months. Froiq 
August to December the temperature falls by steps of from 4 to 
10 degrgos until it comes down to within 2 or 3 degrees of the 
mean of January. Tho mean temperature of April and Octo- 
ber nearly coincides with the mean of the whole year, being ge- 
nerally 1 or 2 degrees above it 

The rain-fall chiefly occurs in July and August, but a consi- 
derable amount of rain falls in the winter and early spring 
months, specially ip the northern and western districts of the 
Province. The distribution of rain throughout the plains of the 
Punjab will be seen from the following table, which shows the 
amount of rain-fall during the past three years: — 


Station. 

tn 1870. 

In 1871. 

In 1872. 


Inches. 

Ipches. 

Inches. 

Mil 

24 

82 

83 

in.wAT 

20 

9 

81 

UmbalU 

85 

88 

81 

.hillumihuT 

22 

21 

45 

I^tthoro 

9 

9 

17 

SoAlkot ... ... 

33 

82 

23 

Hawulpindoo ... 

80 

28 

80 

MoolUn ... ” 

3 

2 

5 

ro<ihawur ... 

8 

11 

16 

Di^mh Inaail Kh«n ... ’[* 

8 

5 

7 




Tl»e lieat iu March was exceptionally great for the time of 
year throughout the Punjab in 1872. The liighest recorded tem- 
peratures iu the sliade during 1872 were 128® at Mooltan on the 
'8th June, 127’ at Lahoie on the 2ad June, 126° at Umritsuron 
the 9th May, aild 125° at Sealkot on the 14th June. The lowest 
^readings in the shade during the year wore 25° at Murree on the 
; 4th January, 26° at Dalhousie on the same date, and 25° at 
Derail Ismail Khan on the 10th December ; 29^ was registered 
many times at several placea 

The Central Proyince. 

Area and Boundaries , — The Central Province lies between 
the 18th and 25tli degree of north latitude, and extends from the 
76th to the 8Cth degree of east longitude ; it stretches from 
Bundelkhund to the north to the Madras Presidency in the south, 
from the frontier of Bengal in the east to independent Malwa 
and to the Deccan in the west ; the extreme length from north to 
south is 500 miles, and the breadth from east to west 600 miles. 
Its area does not fall short of 1 12,000 square miles, of which 
85,000 are purely British territory, and the remainder the terri- 
tory of def^ndent Native Chiefs. Of the ancient divisions of 
India, it comprises portions of Hiodostan and Malwa, and near- 
ly the whole of Gondwana, but includes no portion of the 
Deccan proper. It is bounded on the north by the feudatory 
States of Bundelkhund^ of which the principal are (Tehri and 
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Punna '• on the west and north-west by the British district of 
Chaudevi Lullutpoor belonging to the Noi-th- Western Provinces 
bv Bhopal by Hclkai’s territory and Kbandesh, by Berar and 
the Nizam’s don)inio»»s ; on the south and south-east by the Ni- 
zam’a dominions, and by the Madras district of Rajamundri ; on 
fl.fi cast bv tlie Jeypoor Chiefship under Madras jurisdiction, by 
tliLe porUoiis of Bengal known as the Tributary Mehals and by 
the Rcwa State. The Central Province therefore occupies a vast 
tract of country in the ccntie of the Peninsula. It is inclosed 
oil nearly every side by feudatory territc^ and cut off geogra- 
phically from other British Provinces. 7 

* Geographically the Province is divided into two parts by the 
Satpooia range of hills that runs south of the Nerbiidda river 
from east to^vest. The range embraces within itself consider- 
able tracts of table land which have been formed into districts, 
and speaking generally the Province is divided into districts 
north of the featpooras, districts on the Satpooia plateaus, and 
districts south of the Satpooras. Commencing at the lofty pla- 
teau of Amarkiintuk, the range extends westwaids as far as the 
Western Coast. From Amarkuntuk an outer ridge runs south- 
west for about one hundred miles to a point known as the Sale- 
tekri hills iu the Balaghat district, thus forming, as it were, the 
licadof the range which, narrowing as it proceeds westward from 
a broad tableland to two parallel ridges bounding on either 
side the valley of the Taptee, ends so far as this Province is 
concerned at the famous hill fortress of Aseerguvh. Beyond this 
point the Uajpeepia hills, whicli separate the valley of the Ner- 
budda from that of the Taptee, complete the chain as far as the 
Western Ghats. The moan elevation of the range is about 
2,5t)0 feci above the sea, but many of the peaks and some of the 
table laiuls have an elevation of more than 3,500 feet. The 
plateaux of Amarkuntuk and Chauradadar iu the easterly Mund- 
la district rise to a height of nearly 3,600 feet, the height of the 
hill of Khamla iu tlio Betool district in the west of the Province 


is 3,700 ; the general height ot the Chikalda hills overlooking 
the Berar plain stdl further to the west, is estimated at 3,700 
feet ; and the Pachimirhi hills east of Belul rising abruptly from 
the Nerbuddn valley culmiiuate in Dhupgurh at an elevation ol 
4,500 feet. Just east of Ascergurh there is a break in the range 
through which the Railway from Bombay to Jubbulpoor and the 
road to Central India pass, at which the elevation is not more 
than 1,240 feet above the sea. West of Aseergurh the range is 
continued through KaDdc.sh to the Western Ghats by a belt o! 
mountainous couutiy, 40 to 50 miles in breadth, at an average 
height at the crest of the chain, but a little uuder 2,000 feel 
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: above ibe sea, wbUe many peaks ilse above 3,000- feet, and seme 
as bigb as 4,000 feet. I'he wliolo length of the range is scarce^* 
iy less than 600 miles, while the breadth diminishes from 100 
miles at its head across Balaghat and Muud la to the narrow 
ridges of Nimar. On the table lands of tljis range east of Aseer- 
gurh lie the districts of Bctnl, Chiudwara, Sconce, Balaghat and 
* Miindln. 

North of the range low hills, ofTslioots of the Satpooras, form the 
! south-eastern boundary of the Juhhulpoor district and stretching 
J northward approach the Kaininr hills, which with the Bhanrer 
^ hills — both branches of the Vindhyan range — bound Jubbnlpoor 
Ho (he north and west and form the eastern scarp of the plateau, 
I on which lie the districts of Dumohand Sagur, (lie most nortli’er- 
! }y in tiio l^roviiice. These ranges attain a height of 2,500 
feet. Extending eastward from Amaiknntnic to within a few 
of the Eastern Coast n succession of ranges of mountains, 
which arc offshoots of the Vindhyan chain, separate the Sum- 
bnlpoor ])lain, the most easterly portion of the Central Provinces, 
fiom Chota Nairpoor. To the south the Province is shut in hy the 
wide mountainous tract of Bastar, which stretches from the Bay 
of Bengal to tlio Godavari, and west of that river is continued 
onward to the rocky ridges and plateaus of Khandesh by n suc- 
cessiofi of raugos that enclose the plain of Berar along lU sou- 
thern border. 

The plain country of the Province may be said to lie in two 
great divisions to the north ami south of the great central rang© 
of inountafus. North of the Satpooras wo have the rich valley 
of the Nerhudtla, which may be .said to commence towards tho 
noith of the Jubbnlpoor district, and to extend westward through 
the di.stiict of Nursingpoor as far as the western limit of Hoshun- 
gabad, a distance of nearly 800 miles. The elevation of the 
valley above tlie sea falls from 1,400 feet at Jubbnlpoor to 1,120 
at Hosbungabad. In breadth it is about 30 miles, extending be- 
tween the Jfatpooras and the southern scarp of the Vindhyos. 
This great plain, 12,500 scpiare miles in extent, contains for the 
most part land of the greatc.st fertility cultivated wdtli wheat, 
cotton and sugar-cane. The continuation of the valley west of 
Hoshungabad forms the northern portion of the district of Nimar, 
the further limit of which touches the Khandesh district of the 
Bombay Presidency. Towards the liver, though rich in parts, 
the tract of country is wild and de.solate, but nearer the base of 
the iiill range the country forms itself into a large natural basin 
of fertile land whicli is Idghly cultivated, 

Soutli of tie Satpooras aod of tlie ranges that run eastward 
towaids the Bay of Bengal and complete the central chain of 
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mountains, \re liaTo titst, beginning from the east, Sumbulpoor 
ivhicb with all its Native States .and ^mindaries extends over ad 
area of 23,000 square miles, arid maj be corisiderei the central 
basin of the Mahanudi. Sejpafated froth Sumbulpoor by ranges 
of hills running southward frotti the central chain lies the great 
plain of Chutteesgui h at a meari elevation above the sea of 1,000 
feet ; it has an area of 22,000 square miles and forms the upper 
basin of the Mahanudi. Further to the west, and again divided 
off by hills, is the great plain of Nagpoor, extending°over 21,000 
square miles. Its general surface inclines towards the south 
from 1,000 feet above tlie sea at Nagpoor to 750 feet at Chanda ; 
subdivided by a low line of hills, its eastern division is drained 
by (he Wyngringa, the western by the tV'urdha. Coritinuous 
with the western portion of the Sagprir plain is the gr6at plairi 
of Berar, lying between the Satpooras on the north and thri 
Adjunta* range on the south ; it extends for 200 miles from the 
Wurdha river to Khandesb, the general slope of the plain being 
to the westward, and gradually falling ffom 1,000 feet above the 
sea at Budnera to 700 at BhosaWal. 

The principal rivers which with their tributaries drain this 
wide region, are the Nerbudda, the Mahanodi, the Wyngun^ra and 
the Wurdali. I'lie Nerbudda, rising in the high table land of 
Amarkuntuk. for the first two hundred miles of its course winds 
among the Mii'ndla liills, which form the head of the Satpoora 
rango; then, at Jiibbulpoor, passing througli the rocky gor^^e 
known as tlie marble rocks,” it enters its proper valley between 
the Vindhyan and Satpoora ranges ; and, bordered closely by 
them Iho whole Way, pursues a nearly direct >vesterly course for 
500 miles to the Gulf of Kambay. It may be said to receive the 
whole drainage of the northern slopes of the Satpooras, the 
watershed of the Vindhyan tableland which bounds its valley 
to the north being almost entirely northward. Confined in a 
narrow valley between two' ranges of hills, the Nerbudda presents 
the general cliaracteristics of a mountain stream. From the 
great declivity of its bed aird the nature of its tributaries it has 
no great depth of water excepting in the monsoon, aud it is almost 
eveiywhero fordable in the hot \^eather. lb flows between lofty 
)anks from 40 to 100 feet in height, in some places formed of 
rock, in otljers of deep alluvial deposit ; its bed along the greater 
part of as length is a sheet of basalt, seldom exceeding 150 
yards m width, which has been upheaved in ridges wliich cross 
i lagonally. These elevations occur every few miles, and cause 
natural barriers, above which the water remains in pools more 
or less deep, but in which the* current is slack in the dry weather. 
Ine feeders of the Nerbudda are numerous, but they are all 
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ouotaia torreoU, riaiog in the neighbouring hills and having 
lort courses; comparatively few retain a running stream 
iroughout the year, and by far the greater number present in 
le hot weather only a succession of stagnant pools. 

The Mabanudi rises in th6 wild mountains of Bustar that close 
1 the Chutteesgurh plain to the south. In the first part of ita 
Kirse, taking a northerly direction, it drains the eastern portion 
: that plain ; then a little above Seorinarain it receives the 
aters which its first great affluent, the Seonatb, has collected 
om the western portion of the plain ; thence flowing for a while 
uo eastward, its stream is augmented by the drainage of the 
ills of Uprora, Korba, and the ranges that separate Sumbulpoor 
•oin Cliota Nagpoor. At Padinapoor it turns towards the south, 
nd, strugglir.g through masses of rock, flows past the town of 
umhiilpoor to Sonpoor. In this section of its course it is joined 
y several tributaries which drain the plain of Sumbulpoor and 
le mountaiuoUvS country to tlie south. From Sonpoor it pursues 
tortuous course amotjg ridges and rocky crags towards the 
\ngo of the eastern ghat mountains, which it pierces by a gorge 
0 miles iu length. Emerging from the hills it expands its bed 
nd spreads itself over sands till it reaches Cuttack, where the 
pita. commences, by which its waters find their w^ into the 
Jay of Bengal. In the upper part of its course, in the districts 
f Raipoor and Bilaspoor, it has a broad sandy bed, but in its 
ourse through the Sumbulpoor territory it is more confined among 
ocks ; a mighty river iu the rains, and navigable as far as Seo- 
itjarnin, for a few weeks after they have ceased, its stream falls 
apidly, and in the hot moiitlis becomes fordable every few miles 
if its course wiiliiu the bounds of this Province. 

The Wyiugunga, rising in the Seonee plateau, winds among the 
nils of the central portion of that district towards its eastern 
)order. A few miles east of Keolari it receives the Than war, 
ind then turning southward, it emerges by a rocky gorge into 
he Nagpoor plain, and, continues its course due south, through 
he Balagbat district; then traversing the districts of Bliundara 
md Chanda, it joins the Wurdha fifty miles below the town of 
;;^handa. It with its affluents, drains the southern slopes of the 
Satpoora.s west of Mundla as far as the plateau of Multai, and 
dso the greater part of the Nagpoor plain. In the Seonee and 
Balaghat districts its bed is a continuous sheet of basalt contain- 
ng water in deep pools separated by broad basaltic barrier?, iu 
the indentations of which the divided stream trickles in the hot 
leather. In its course through the Nagpoor plain it receives 
many large affluents, and flows for the most part over a broad 
sandy bed, interrupted here and there by rocky baitiors. Its 
whole length, from its source to its junction with the Wurdha 
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M atotit 850 miles. In the mins it is. navigable lor nearly two 
bnnfed miles of its eourse, but in the hot weather is almost 
everywhere fordable. 

Tne Wurdha, rising in the Satpooras between Nagpoor and 
Betool, some seventy miles north-west of the former town, and 
flowing south-east, separates the districts of Nagpoor, Wurdha, 
and Chanda from Berar and the Nizam’s dominions. Its first 
great affluent is the Paingunga, which drains the eastern and 
southern portions of the plain of Berar ; this it receives a little 
above the town of Chanda, one hundred and ninety miles from 
its source. Sixty-four miles lower down it joins the Waingunga, 
and the united stream, flowing onward in the same direction 
for sixty miles under the name of the Pranhita, falls into the 
Godavari at Seronclia. Through the whole of its course above 
its junction with the Paeengunga the Wurdha flows in a deep 
and rocky bed. In the monsoon it becomes a furioUs torrent, 
but in the hot months in the upper part of its course it retains 
little more than a succession of nearly stagnant pools, and is 
everywhere fordable. 

This description of the four great rivers of the Province shows 
the rapid drainage of the country. All of them receive the 
drainage of immense areas, and have a course of several hundreds 
of miles; they are navigable for long distances during the 
rains ; but their sources and the greater part of their catchment 
basins' lie at a great elevation above the sea. The surface of 
a great part of ihe country through which they flow is rocky, 
and the fall towards the sea rapid, and they all flow in deep 
beds many feet below the level of the country which they drain. 
The drainage of the country is, therefore, very rapid, and as 
ordinarily no rain sufficient to affect the water supply falls be- 
tween the cessation of one rainy season and the commencement 
of auotiier the streams annually run very low ; even the large 
rivers become everywhere fordable, while the rivers of secondary 
magnitudo are reduced to rivulets flowing in the middle of 
broad bolts of sand or trickling over masses of rock, and the 
minor streams dry up or contain only pools of stagnant water. 

Generally the Central Provinces may be said to be a moun- 
tainous country in which hill and plain, plateau and valley alter- 
• 'Ur with each other. The noithern districts which rest upoi:\ the 
‘ mdliyon range form a hilly and undulating country ; to the 
uih oojurs the Nerbudda valley between the Viudhyan and 
Ifiooia ranges, with hills always in view ; then the Satpooras 
*li their wide plateaus, and to the south of them the Nagpoor 
I Chutlce»i{urh plains separated from each other by hills and 
Hided by hill and forest in the south, 
rim slopes on both sides of the great central range of hills 
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m oo?er^ with dense forest, and. iride ii^cts of forest ocoat 
in the plain country south of the range ; in fact there is not a 
district of the Province n'hich has not many thousands onts 
acres covered by jungle and forest On the other hand, in many 
parts of the Province the absence of trees forms a cbaracCsr* 
istic feature of the scenery. In the wide central area of the 
Chutteesgurh plain, or the uplands of.ihe Satpooras, over a great 
part of the Wurdha valley and along the whole length of the 
Berar plain, there is often scarcely a tree to be seen for miles. 

The plateaux and valleys of the Satpoora i-ange, where not de- 
nuded, are covered with the true blacksoil or “ regar ” formed 
from the decomposition of trap, a soil that is highly retentive of, 
moisture, and where it exists insufficient depth produces the 
finest wheat; while the uplands, where the soil is shallow, 
are cultivated only in the rains, and then only in patches with 
the small millets, kodo {Papsulum frumentacetm and kutki 
(P%nicum miliacemx) ; the rest of their expanse remaining 
covered with coarse grass which springs up in the rains, to 
wither and become brown as soon as the dry winds of the au- 
tumn set in. This serves as fodder for the large herds of cattle 
which are kept in every hill village, but as the hot weather 
approaches the residue is eveiywhere set on firo to make way for 
the herbage of the ensuing rains. 

On the south of the mountainous range to the east, where the 
rocks are chiefly crystalline, the soil of the Siimbulpoor plain is 
light and sandy, culturable only in the rainy season, when it pro- 
duces a plentiful crop of rice. In tlie Chutteesgurh plain its 
north-western portion lying under the Satpooras is covered with 
rich black soil, and here a large proportion of wheat is grown ; 
but in tlie central and eastern portions the soil is light and por- 
ous, and cultivation is only practicable during the period of 
almost constant rain, and rice forms the staple crop. In the 
eastern portion of the Nagpoor plain, where the formation con- 
sists chiefly of crystalline rocks, and in the Chanda district, where 
the porous coal-bearing strata are found, cultivation is much de- 
pendent on heavy rain, and rice is here also the staple crop; while in* 
theWurdha valley, where the overflowing trap isthe superficial rock, 
and true blacksoil prevails, the tall jawari ( Sorghum) and cotton 
are the staple crops, and wheat is largely grown in the dry season. 

The cotton country of the Central Trovince lies on the left 
bank of the Wurdha river. In the north whore the river de- 
bouches from the Satpoora hills thn cotton cultlvation^covers a 
rich but narrow strip along the bank. This strip widens as it 
proceeds southwards until it ultimately attains a width of some ^0 ' 
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poileg. ITie well known cotton mart of Hingiingbat may be said 
to be situated where tho cotton held is widest ; but the whole 
plain though capable of producing cotton is not entirely oc- 
cupied by it, for wheat and jawari alternate with cotton tields. 
After reaching its greatest width the cotton country again 
uariows itself, until at last, in the south of the Chanda district, 
it is lost in the encircling brush- wood and jungle. 

A hilly country with a large surface of rock exposed, 
and having rapid drainage, lying partly within the tropics at 
a considerable distance from the sea, aod 8epa,rated from it on ail 
sides by ranges of hills of great elevation, would naturally have 
a hot and dry climate. Tlie temperature is to some extent 
modified by the general elevation of the country. The south- 
west monsoon, which prevails from the end of June to the be- 
ginning of ISeptember, usually brings with it an abundant rain- 
fall, and the wide tracts of forest that cover so large a part of 
tho area of the IVovinco retard evaporation. But, notwith- 
standing tliGse modifying influences, a climate still remains, of 
which a iiigh temperature and a low degree of humidity are 
marked cliaracteiistics for nine months in the year. 

As regards tempoiature in the hot mouths ot April and May,Nag- 
poor, which lies below the Satpooras in the Nagpoor plain, exceeds 
both Bengal and the Upper Provinces. In the rains from June 
to September the temperature is nearly tho same in Nagpoor and 
Calcutta but is much lower than that of the Upper Provinces. 
In the cold weather Nagpoor and Calcutta again approach each 
other on the point of temperature, while the Noi theiu Provinces 
become much colder. Tiie districts above the Satpooras have a 
temperature more uearly ap[»roaching that of the North-West 
Provinces, while the Satpoora plateau districts have from their 
Hupeiior elevation a somewhat cooler cliihate. As regards 
moisture of tho atmosphere, iu the spring and hot weather, 
from February to May, Nagpoor is far below both Bengal and 
the Northern Proviuccs, Jn the rainy season the moisture 
of Nagpoor exceeds that of Northern Judia, but is considerably 
bolow that of Calcutta, After the rains liave ceased it again falls 
veiy rapidly to a lower point than is obtained either in Calcutta 
01 Northern India, 

Tho mean annual rain-fall of the Province is 45 inches, of which 
VI uicho.s fall in the monsoon season from June to October. 
Tins IS a much higher fall than occum in the Upper Provinces ; 
hut, owing to the rapid drainage of the country, this heavy rain- 
t.\ll IS tully reipiirod. Any considerable diminution in the quan- 
hty occasions loss of the crops and scarcity of water in the hot 
aeailior This does not often lieppen, but in 1868 a mean defi- 
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ciency of 15 inches was followed by drought and famine in 186&. 
The arrival of the monsoon occurs with great uniformity over the 
whole Province, usually before the 2oth June. 

The Central Provinces being within the tropics, the changes 
in the direction of the wind, as the different seasons come round, 
are very regular. Tlie north-easterly wind sets in in October 
and continues steadily in this direction or easterly through No- 
vember and the early part of December; in the latter part of 
that month it slackens, and southerly winds are frequent ; the 
north-east wind, however, continues the prevailing wind till the 
end ot January or beginning ofj February. lu February and 
March the wind is variable, but southerly and south-westerly 
winds are more frequent. In April the prevailing wind is north- 
w'est, and it continues from this direction until about the middle 
of June, when the mcnsoon sets in, the general direction of which 
is W & SW. 

Westerly and north-westeily winds are the strongest, the 
north-east and easterly winds are generally light. A clear sky 
commonly accompanies the north-east and easterly winds, and 
their comparative dryness is shown by the rapid decrease of the 
relative humidity of the atinospheie in tlie month of November 
when these winds prevail with the greatest steadiness; the wind 
from the north-west is, however, the dryest wind. South and 
south westerly winds bring clouds, and are commonly followed 
by electric disturbances and showcis. 

The currents of air that traverse Central India differ consi- 
derably from those that prevail in the Ganges Valley and North- 
ern India; particularly as regards the relative frequency of winds 
from the south-east and east. In the Ganges Valley and the 
North-West I^roviuces south-east and easterly winds are fre- 
quent from March till October, lu this part of India a south- 
easterly wind is rare at all seasons ; north-easterly and easterly 
winds prevail in the cold weather, but after February an easterly 
wind never occurs except for a few hours from some local at- 
mosphctic disturbance. 
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Berar* 

Area and BoutwZari^s.— Berar is, in the wain, a broad valley 
running east to west, lying between the Sautpoora range in the 
north and the Ajunta range in the south, The old local name 
of the valley at the base of the Sautpooras being Beiar Pain- 
ghat; that of the tracts situaied among tlie uplands and hills of 
the Ajunta range being Berar Balaghat. The real strength 
of the province is found in the valley at the base of the Saut- 
pooras. This valley is watered or drained, Jis the case may be, 
by the Poohia, (an affluent of the Taptee) and a perfect network 
of streamlets descending into the main stream both front the 
liills in the nortii and from the hills in the south. Its soil is 
one vast superstratum of black loam overlying trap and basalt. 
Its raiu-fall is regular and copious ; its area is now entirely cul- 
tivated ; its whole surface is covered over at harvest time by a 
sheet of crops. Its habitations are proportionately frequent. 
Its population is dense, and consists of Kootibees and other 
liardy and industrious agricultural tribes. It is traversed, fiom 
west to east, its whole length by the Railway from Bombay to 
jNagpoor. It possesses one of tlio richest and most extensivo 
cotton fields in India ; and several cotton marts of the very first 
calibre. Its other products, especially millet and oil-seeds, are 
also excellent. Altogether, it is one of the most promising tracts 
in India; and in respect to natural and material advantages, it 
surpasses any tract iii either the Central Province or the Deccan. 

The area of the Province may be reckoned at 17,000 square 
miles or a little more, about equal to that of the Kingdom of 
Greece without the Ionian Islands. Its population is double that 
of Greece. 1 he lengili of Berar from ea^t to west is about 150 
miles and its breadth averages 144 miles. It is between longi- 
tudes 70° and 79'* 13', and is traversed by 19° 30' to 21° 46' 
parallels of north latitude. The principal rivers are the Taptee, the 
Poorna, the Wurdha, and the Paecngunga or Pranhita. The 
whole province has only one natural lake, the salt lake of Lonar, 
a great curiosity. The only forests worth mentioning are those 
on the Gawilgnrh hills. Something like 400 srjuaro miles are 
conserved by the Government. In South Berar also there are 
246 square miles of forest under conservancy. Iron ore is very 
plentiful throughout large tracts on the eastern side of Berar, 
especially in the hills about Karinja and among the low range 
close to Oomraottee on the north-east. It is not worked by the 
natives, and the proportion of iron to the ore has not been 
scientifically determined. The only district within Berar which 

• Officially termed Hyderabad Assigned Districts, from Ist April 1874, under ono 
Cpfflmissionor. 
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yields coal is that of Wood, where, stretching along the valley of 
the Wurclha river in a direction rudely north and south, a group 
of l)ed8 of thick coal of fair quality has lately been found. This 
group of beds may be said to extend from near the Wurdha river 
on the north to the Paeengunga on the south. The beds asso- 
ciated with the coal can be traced throughout, and, although there 
has not yet been time to prove the existence of coal throughout 
the entire distance, there cau be little reasonable doubt that it 
will be fouud to occur. 

The Climate probably differs very little from that of the 
Deccan geue.'’ally, except that in the Paeenghat valley the hot 
weather may be exccptionably severe. It sets in early, for the 
freshno.ss oi* the short cold season vanishes with the crops, when 
the ground has been laid bare by carrying the harvest ; but the 
heat does not mhch increase until the ei»d of March. From the 
Ist of May until the rains set in, about the middle of June, the 
sun is very powerful, and there is by day severe Ijeat, but with- 
otit the scorching winds of Upper India. The nights are com- 
paratively cool throughout, probably because the direct rays of the 
8UU have their edect counteracted by tlie retentiveness of raois- 
tur’o pecirliar to the black soil and by the evaporation which is 
always going on. During the rains tl»e air is moist and cool. In 
the llalaghat country, above the Ajunta lulls, the tliermometer 
always stands much lower. On the loftiest Gawilgurh hills, 
the climate is always temperate : the sanitarium of Chikirlda is 
on this rauge, a few miles from Ellichporo. The average rain- 
fall for tiro whole province is not yet accurately known ; it is said 
to bo about Iwcniy-seveu inches in the valley, and above thirty 
inches above the Ghats, Ou tire Gawilgurh hills it is of course 
inuci) more. 


Area and Buundaries , — Tlie territory under the adminis- 
tration of the Government of Bombay extends from north 
latitude 28® 32' — the most northerly point of Sindh— to 13° 55' 
in the oxtrorno south of the Coliectorate of Kanara, and 
from east longitude 60° 43'— the most westerly point of Sindh — 
to 70’ 20', tiro eastern extremity of Klrandek. The Province 
IS bounded on the north-west, nortli, and north-east by Be- 
ioochistan, the Punjab, and the Kative States of Rajpootana; 
on the east and south-east by Indore, the Central Provinces, 
West Beiar, and the Nizam's Dominions; by Madras and 
Mvsoro on the south ; and on the west by the Arabian Sea. 

Ihls territory comprises a total area of 188,195 square miles, 
of which the Regulation Districts contain 77,767, Sindh 47,175, 
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ami 63,253 are under the rule of Kaiire Cbiek The total 
population is returned at 25,624,696, — the Begulation Dis- 
tricts contributing 14,160,208, Sindh 2,192,415, and the 
tive States 9,272,073. 

The only foreip possessions included- within the limits 
of the Bombay Province are those of the Portuguese Go- 
vernment— Goa, Damuu and Diu. Of these the prin- 
cipal is Goa, with a total area of 224 square miles, situ- 
ated on the coast in north latitude 15° 44' and east longi- 
tude 73* 45', between the distiicts of RutnagiH and Kanara. 
In north latitude 20® 18' and east longitude CO® 35' is situated 
the settlement of Damun, containing an area of 22 sqiuire 
miles. Diu, a small island square miles in eJLtent, lies oO* 
the southern coast of the peninsula of Kathiawar. 

In proportion to its area the Bombay Presidency has the advan- 
tage of an extensive line of coast, reaching from Honawar, in north 
latitude 14® 3', to Kurrachee, in north latitude 25®. 'Phis coast 
is, however, rock-bound *aml difficult of access; and though 
it contains many estuaries forming fair-weather ports for ves- 
sels en|^aged in the coasting trade, Bombay, Kurrachee, and 
Karwar alone have harbours sufficiently landlocked to pro* 
tect shipping duiiiig the prevalence of the south-west monsoon. 
The coast line is regular and unbroken, save by the Gulfs <>f 
Kambay and. Kuch, between which lies the peninsula of Ka- 
thiawar. 

TJie physical features which give their peculiar character 
to the different parts of the Piesidency, are the river Indus 
in Sindh ; the Gulfs of Kuch and Kambay and the Runn of 
Kuch in the peninsula of Goojrat, and the rivers Nerhudda, 
and Taptee in Goojrat proper ; in Khande&li the River Taptee 
in the Deccan the Godavari and Bheema, and—soparating the 
plateaux of Khandesh and the Deccan from the low-lying plains 
of Goojrat and the Konkan — the Sahj'adri Hills. 

The chief mountain ranges have a general direction from north 
to south. In the north, on the right bank of the Indus, tlie 
llala Mountains, a continuation of the great Sulaiman Range, se- 
parate British India from the dominions of the Khan of Klielat. 
Leaving Sindh, and passing by the ridges of low sand hills — the 
leading feature of the deserts east of the Indus — and tlie isolated 
hills of Kuch and Kathiawar, which form p;eologicaily the wes- 
tern extremity of the Aravali Range, the first extensive moun- 
tain chain is that separating Goojrat from the States of Central 
India. These hills, rising in the neighbourhood of Mount Aboo, 
and stretching southwards to the valley of the iJerbudda, may he 
considered as a spur of the Aravali Mountains, or as a continua- 
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lion of the Western QhaU north of the valleys of the Nerbudda 
and the Tapteo. The rugged and mountainous country south of 
the Taptee forms, strictly speaking, the northern extremity of 
the b'ahyadri or Western Ghats. This great range of hills, run* 
ning parallel to the sea at a distance of from forty to 5fty miles, 
•with a general elevation of upwards of 1,800 feet, contains indi* 
vidual peaks rising to more than double that height Stretching 
southwards for upwards of 500 miles, the Western Ghats extend 
over a belt of country in many places not less than twenty miles 
in breadth. The western declivity is abrupt, the land at the base 
of the hills being but slightly raised above the level of the sea. 
The hill sides are not, however, generally precipitous ; but, as is 
usually the case with hills of trap, they descend to the plain in 
terraces with abrupt fronts. The landward slope is gentle, also 
falling away in terraces, the crest of the range being in many 
places but slightly raised above the level of the plateau of the 
beccan. In the neighbourhood of the Sahyadri Hills, particu* 
larly towards the northern extremity of the range, the country is 
tugged and broken, containing isolated peaks, masses of rock, and 
spurs, which, running eastward, form water slieds for tfie great 
rivers of the Deccan. These spurs excepted, only two ranges of 
hills— the Satpoora and the Satmala or Ajunta Hills—have a 
general direction at right angles to the main line of the Ghats. 
From the neighbourhood of the Fort of Aseergurh to tlieir termi- 
nation in the east of Goojrat, the hsatpoora Hills separate the 
valley of the Taptee from the valley of the Nerbudda, and the 
district of Khandesh from the territories of Indore. The Satmala 
or Ajunta Hills, separating Khandesh from the Ni 2 jam *8 Domini- 
ons on the s^uth, are of less importance, being rather the northern 
slope of the plateau of the Deccan than a distinct range of bills. 

The chief river of Western India is the Indus, with a course 
from Attok to the sea of 902 miles. In the dry season the surface 
water varies in brerulth from 480 to 1,000 yards. The greatest 
depth is found between Kalabagh and Attok, where it is 186 feet 
The season of floods begins in March and continues to Septem- 
ber, the average depth of the river rising during the inundation 
from nine to twenty-four feet, and the velocity of the current 
increasing from three to seven miles arr hour. The discharge of 
water, which in December is calculated at 40,857 cubic feet per 
socond. is estimated in August to attain more than ten times that 
amount. 

Next to the Indus in length and in volume of water comes 
the Nerhudda. Rising in the Central Provinces, and traversing 
the dommions of Holkar, the Nerbudda after a course of 700 miles 
fabs into the Gulf of Kambay, forming near its moutb the alluvial 
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plain Broacb, oha of tbe richest distriots' of the Bresldanpy. 
For about 100 miles from the sea the Nerbudda is at all seasoui 
navigable by small boats, aud during the rains by vessels of from 
SO to 50 tons' burden. Though inferior in point of size to the 
Nerbudda, the Taptee is of more importance to the Presidency of 
Bombay than its companion stream, draining'as it does, about 250 
miles of country, and being, in a commercial point of view, tho 
most useful of Goojerat rivers. 

Of other Goojerat streams the Sabarraaftee and the Mahee de- 
serve notice. Rising! the former in the northern and the latter in 
the southern extremity of the Main Kanta Hills, and Bowing 
southwards, they drain the districts of Northern Goojerat and fall 
into the sea near the head of the Gulf of Kambay. Passing south- 
wards, the streams, which rising in the Saliyadri Range flow 
westward into ilie Arabian Sea, are of little importance. During 
the rains, it is true, they are formidable torrents; but with tho 
return of the fair weather they fall off in volume, and during the 
hot season, with few exceptions, they cease to flow. Clear and 
rapid as they descend the liills, on reaching the low lands of the 
Konkan they become muddy and brackish creeks. Though for 
purposes of inigation these creeks are useless, in a country so 
rugged as the Konkan they are valuable, forming highways for 
a not inconsiderable traffic. Starting further inland, the 
Kauarese rivers have a larger body of water and a more regular 
flow than the streams of the Konkan. One of them, the Shera- 
wati, in the neighbourhood of the village Qf Gasopa, forcing its 
way through the western crest of the Ghats, plunges from the 
high to tho low country by a succession of falls tlie principal of 
which is 890 feet in lieiglit. It is not, however, on account of such 
streams as tlicse that the Sahyadri Hills are famous over India ; 
but because the mighty riveis— the Godavari and the Krishna 
— liave in them their sacred sources ; the former northwards 
near Nasik, aud the latter among the Maliableshwar Hills. 
These rivers, collecting to themselves tributary streams, some 
of them of considerable size, drain the entire plain of the Deccan 
as tliey pass eastwards towards the Sea of Bengal. 

Six portions of the Piovince naturally fall under (he head of 
Plains— Sindh, Goojerat, the Konkan, Kbandesh, the Deccan, and 
the Karnatic. Sindh— the valley of the Indus, a flat plain with- 
out hills and with but scanty vegetation — depends for its pro- 
ductiveness entirely on the water of the river. This ;t obtains 
partly by natuml inundation during tlie months of flood, and 
partly by the artificial irrigation of canals, Goojerat, except in its 
northern parts, consists of rich, highly cultivate^ plains, alluvia) 
in their origin, but not now subject to inundation, The tract of 
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country known as the Konkin, the low lands between the base 
of the Ghats and the sea, though containing rich plots ot rice 
land and gardens of cooOanut, is as a whole a rugged and diffi- 
cult country, intersected by creeks, and abounding in isolated 
peaks and detached ranges of hi] Is. The plains of Khandesh 
and the Deccan are drained by large rivers, near v^hose banks 
are considerable tracts of much fertility. ’ The air is, however, 
dry, and the rain-full uncertain, so that even in favourable years 
they are, except duang the rainy season, bleak and devoid of 
vegetation. The Karnatic— the country south of the Krishna 
— has few hills and few tracts incapable of cultivation. It con- 
sists of extensive plains of black, or cotton, soil in a high state of 
cultivation. 

With the exception of the Munchur Lake in Sindh and the 
Runn of Kucb, this Province is almost entirely without 
natural lakes. Situated on the right bank of the Indus in the 
neighbourhood of tlie town of Sehwan, the Munchur Lake, when 
fed by the waters of the river during the months of flood, attains 
a length of twenty miles and a breadth of ten, covering a total 
area estimated at 180 square miles. Perhaps the most peculiar 
natural feature of tlio Province is the Runn of Kuch— according 
to the season of the year a salt marsh, an inland lake, or an arm 
of the sea. The area of this tract of country is estimated at 8,000 
square miles. It forms the western boundary of the province of 
Ooojorat, and when flooded during the rains, by uniting the Gulfs 
of Kuch and Kambay, converts the province of Kuch into an 
i.^laud. lu the dry season the soil is impregnated with salt, the 
surface in some places being moist and muddy, and in others, 
like a dry river-bed or sea-beach, strewn with gravel and shingle. 
Its present condition is probably the result of .some natural con- 
vulsion. Hut whether the Runn is an arm of the sea from which 
the Wttteis have recedtsl, or an inland lake whose sea-ward bar- 
rier Im.s boon swept away, would seem to be still a matter of 
discussion. 

Two artificial sheets of water — Vehar in the neighbourhood 
of Honil)ay, and Karakwjisla near Poona — would seem from 
thoir '-ize to deserve a place among the lakes of the Province, 
'fho former, designed for the supply of water to the city of 
Hombay, is situated about 10 miles distant in a group of hills 
ne.ii the station of Tanna, Its area is about 1,400 acres. The 
Jaltci, fuii»u‘d for the water-supply of Poona and for the irri- 
gation of the country in its neighbourhood, is considerably 
larger, covering in area of 3,500 acres. The most cousider- 
:iMc tract of marshy land is the more recently formed portion 
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of the delta of the Indus south of Kurraohee. Alonff the coast 
of the Konkan there are also lowdying lands on Uie borders 
of t)\,e salt-water creeks, large tracts of which are at high tide 
liable to inundation. 

The Province consists, geologically as well as physi* 
call)', oF two parts. The north-western of these consists of Sindh,’ 
Kuch, Goojerat ; the south-western comprises the Mahratta coun- 
try. Roughly speaking, the river Nerbudda may be said to divide 
the two regiona A part of the distinction is climatic, the north- 
eastern division being to a great extent beyond the area of the 
periodical monsoon rains ; but the essential differences are due 
to the very dissimilar geological formations of which the two 
regions consist The geology of the Mahratta country is, for 
the most part, of the simplest kind, by far the greater portion 
of the surface being composed of nearly horizontal strata of 
basalt and similar rocks. Hence the jrcculiar features of the 
country, the extensive plateaux, the long hog backed hills, the 
terraces on their sides, and the black precipices which in so 
many places almost cut off communication with the low ground. 
Hence also the fertility of the soil which covers the country, and 
its adaptation to the growth of cereals, pulse, and cotton ; and to 
the same cause may be attributed the thinness and stunted 
growth of the forest, except in a few favoured localities. The 
rocks of the Bombay Deccan are precisely similar to those of 
nemhhouring portions of the Indian peninsula. India proper, in its 
geology, stands as strikingly aloof from neighbouring portions of 
Asia as it does in its ethnology and zoology; but the rocks of 
Goojerat, Kuch, and Sindh, are only partially represented in tlie 
Indian peninsula, and must rather be considered as belonging to 
continental Asia, being continuou.s, as was long since shown by 
Dr. Carter, with the formations found in Persia and Arabia. To 
the northward, the Sindh rocks extend to the foot of the Hima- 
layas. To this striking change in the geology is duo, to no small 
extent, the difference in the physical features of the countries 
north-west of Goojerat. Instead of plateaux covered by black 
soil, we find undulating, sandy plains, with scattered craggy 
hills; the immense alluvial flats to the north of Kuch and 
Goojerat are for the. most part deserts of blown sand, and the 
fertile country consists of a Wt rapidly diminishing in breadth 
to the westward, along the borders of the sea ; its verdure is due 
to the humidity caused by the neighbouring ocean. In Sindh 
even this ceases, and the country, except on the banks of the 
Indus, or where reclaimed by irrigation, is an arid tract of 
gravel and sand, from which arise the steep scarps of limestono 
ranges.” 
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CUmate.*-*lQ a territory eztendiog through so many degrees 
of latitudei eontaioiog low lauda lying near the coast, and elevated 
plateaux remote from the sea, and while receiving in its more 
southern parts the full force of the south-west monsoon, ez- 
, tending northwards beyond its influence, great varieties of climate 
are met with. In Upper Sindh the extreme dryness and heat, 
combined with the aridity of a sandy soil, make up a climate re* 
sembling that of the sultry deserts of Africa. The mean maxi- 
mum temperature at Hyderabad, in Lower Sindh, duritg the 
six hottest months of the year has been given at 98° 5' in the 
shade, and the water of the Indus reaches blood heat ; but in 
Upper Sindh it is even hotter, and the thermometer has been 
known to register 130° in the shade, In Kuch and in Goojerat 
the heat, though less, is also very great. The Konkan is hot 
and moist, the fall of rain during the monspon soraeiiraes near* 
Jy approaching 300 inches, The table-laud of tbe Deccan, 
above the Ghats, on the contrary, has a very agreeable climate, 
as has also the Southern Maliratta country ; and in the hills of 
Mahablcshwar, Siugurh, and other detached heights, Europeans 
may go out at all hours with impunity. Bombay island itself, 
though in general cooled by the refreshing sea breeze, is oppres* 
aively hot during May and October. The south-west monsoon 
generally sets in about the first week in June, and pours a pro* 
digious quantity of rain along the coast. From June till Oc- 
tober, therefore, travelling is difficult and unpleasant, except in 
Sindh, where tlie monsoon rains exert no influence. The season 
for travelling is from November till J uuo. 

Madraa 

Area and Boundaries.— Tbe coast line extends on tbe east 
of the peninsula from Orissa, in Bengal, to Capo Comorin. On 
the west the narrow strip of country, which includes tbe Native 
States of Travancore and Cochin, forms tbe coast line from 
Cape Comorin to the town of Cochin, wliere Madras territory 
again extends along the coast until its junction with the Bombay 
rrcsidency at the northern extremity of the South Caoara Dis- 
trict. In the centre of the peninsula are the Nagpoor country 
and Bcrar, the territories of HU Highness the Nizam, known 
generally as tbe Deccan, and the province of Mysore; but all of 
the centre of the peninsula, south and east of Mysore, belongs 
to Madras. 

The Province includes an area of 139,698 square miles. It 
has a coast line of about 1,600 miles, and consequently a large 
area of country but little elevated above tbe level of the sea. 
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MoimUia ranges run northward from Cape Comorin along the 
western coast, attaining an elevation in some parts of from 4,000 
to nearly 9,000 feet. Ranges of hills follow also the general line 
of the east coast ; but these, as a rule, are of lower elevation 
than the Western Qhats. The drainage of the peninsula iSf 
for the most part, from west to east into the Bay of Bengal, the 
area of country drained by rivers running westward being only 
the narrow strip of territory between the Western Ghats and 
the sea. As a rule the country slopes gradually from the eastern 
base of the western mountain chain down to the Coromandel 
Coast, while the fall is sudden and precipitous on the western 
side of the mountains. The centre of the peninsula consists 
generally of undulating table-lauds from 1,000 to 11,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

Physical Features and Cfimafe.— The peculiar physical 
geography of the peninsula of India, witli a Luge moun- 
tain chain running from north to south along its western 
boundary, is of importance in regard to climate and the pro- 
ductions of the various districts. These hills have the 
effect of arresting the lower strata of rain clouds brought up from 
the Indian ocean by the periodical winds of the south-west mon- 
soon, and of causing excessive rain precipitation on the narrow 
strip of coast line on the western side of the peninsula. 

Where the mountain range is of great heighr, as between 
Malabar and Coimbatore, the rain clouds are almost entirely 
diverted from the districts immediately below the mountains on 
the eastern side, and while the annual rainfall on the western 
side may be one hundred and fifty inches, not more than twenty 
inches will be registered on the eastern side, immediately within 
the influence of the mountain ranges. Whore the mountain 
chain is of lower elevation, the rain clouds pass over the hills, and 
rain is precipitated in uncertain and varying amount over the 
peninsula to the east of the Western Ghats ; but, except in 
the northern districts, where the rainy season approximates to 
that of Bengal, the heaviest rain-fall of the southern portion 
of the eastern division of the peninsula occurs during the 
period of the north-east monsoon. During the continuance of 
this monsoon, the western ranges of mountains have a similar 
effect in arresting the rain clouds, so that at the season of the 
year when the Carnatic is deluged by heavy rain, the Western 
Coast Districts enjoy fine clear weather. 

To the physical barrier of the Western Ghats must be at- 
tributed the vast differences of climate, and the nature of the 
productions, in ilie eastern and western divisions of the peoin- 
«uk In the former the uncertainty, and capricious character 
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of the rain-fall has taught the cultivators of the soil the neces- 
sity of making provision for the storage of water for irrigation 
purposes, and the existence of innumerable tanks or reservoirs, 
scattered all over the country, testify to the fact that, from pe- 
nods of the remotest antiquity, the inhabitants of the tracts of 
country which receive an irregular rain-fall, have exercised great 
ingenuity and readiness of resource in the construction of public 
works for the artificial irrigation of the soil. On the western side of 
the mountains, however, the necessity for such works has never 
arisen. There the periodical rains fall with great regularity as to 
time and quantity, and the earth yields her fruits so abundantly 
thati although in certain exceptional years there may be partial 
failures of crop.s, aksolute famine, as a result of bad seasons, is 
unknown. Only three of the twenty-one districts of which the 
Madras Province is composed lie within the influence of the 
never-failing rains of the south-west monsoon. In the remain- 
ing eighteen districts Nature demands the assistance of art in 
the collection, storage, and distribution of the condensed mois- 
ture of the heavens. In some of tfiese eighteen districts how- 
ever, as in the northern coast area, the periodic rains fall more 
regularly than in others, while in several of them tlie rivers run- 
ning eastward, swelled by the south-west monsoon rains, are 
utilized in tlie fertilization of districts in which the natural mois- 
ture is defective. 


North-Western Proviiice. 

Ar(a and Boundaries. — The Province, covering 82,213 square 
miles, lies between lat. 31® o' 30" and lat. 23'’ 51' 30" N., and long. 
77 3 45" and 84“ 43' 30" E. It is bounded on the north by the 
territories of the Rajah of Gurhwal, Thibet, Nepal, Oudh 
and the Nepalese Terni; on tlie cast hy the Divisions of 
Behar and Cliola Nngpore, in Bengal ; on the south by the 
Native StAte of Uewa, the petty Principalities of Bundel- 
khund, the Saugor District of the Central Province, and the 
Native States of Gwalior, Dholepore and Bhurtpore; on the 
west l)y the District of Goorgaon in the Piinjah, and the River 
duM.Tia up to its confluence with the Tonse, after which point the 
lat tor stream forms the boundary. 

Plaivs.-^Ey far the larger portion of this area is an alluvial 
plain, traversed by great rivers which take a south-easterly 
direction .after leaving the lower ranges of the Himalayas. Of 
these the most important are the Jumna and the Ganges, which 
no lose between them the great plain known as the Upper Doab. 
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To the iioith«eMi lie the pleini of Rol^ilkhand end Oadbi end 
to the 80 utb* 6 i 8 t the pUins of the Benaret Division. To the 
west of the Jumne lies the tract known as Bundelkhund, which 
for a few miles from tha banks of that river to the south (up to 
forty miles in Humeerpore and Jaloun) differs little in app^r* 
auce from the Doab. Beyond this hills appear, at first isolated, 
and then ([tadualiy assuming the anpearance of groups and 
raoges, until they are finally merged in the Kymore and Yin* 
dhyan ranges in the western portions of Banda, Humeerpore, 
Jkansie, and Lullutpore ; further south of this lies the trans* 
Qangetio portion of the Mirzapore District, where the hills ap« 
proach that river more closely, and actually touch it at Cbunar. 
Thence to the south and west lies an extensive block of hilly and 
broken country covered with forests, connected with the great 
jungles that stretch across Central India, from the Sons to the 
Godavery,and traversed by streams that form torrents during the 
rainy season. The scenery of south Mirzapore resembles that 
of western Bundelkhund, the land being hilly and stony and 
covered with jungle. Tliere is little cultivation, except in the 
valleys and the few plains that occur at intervals. The edge of 
the plateau itself, where it leans over the Gangetio plain, consists 
oi a very steep descent, pierced at intervals with openings that 
have admitted, after great labour and expense, or roads being 
made to connect the uplands with the plains, These tracts 
compare unfavourably with the Doab and other alluvial plains 
already mentioned, which are for the most part highly cultivated 
and fertile. Turning to the north, close to the hills, we are met by 
a marshy belt of land known as the Terai, and between this and 
the hills a dry tract, called the Bhabur, and further west the 
dooTis or valleys and then the Himalayan ranges The Terai 
commences where the springs fed from the drainage of the Him- 
alayas, after disappearing amid the boulder detritus of the Bhabur, 
again come to the surface at irregular iutervals, and unite to 
form extensive swamps The Bhabur is a belt of waterless jungle, 
formed of boulders and the debris of the lower raoges of the 
Himalayas, and extending from four to fourteen miles in 
breadth, at the base of the hills under Eumaon. Except in the 
upper portions close to the hills, where cultivation is extensively 
carried on by means of small canals, the face of this tract also is 
covered with grass jungle. Weils cannot be dug, and without 
the canala crops could not be raised. 

To the west of the Bhabur come the Kotah, Patlee and Debra 
docms, or valleys, lying nearly parallel to the great chain of the 
Himalavn, but l^aodM externally by hills of from 2,000 to 
4,000 ^t in elevation, known under Debra u the Sewalika 

v«mvui. a 
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largest of iliese valleys is the Debra Doon, which towards 
the centre is 2,640 feet above the level of the sea, and, especially 
Awards the west, is fertile and highly cultivated. There is little 
cultivation as yet iu the eastern Doon of Dehra and the other 
doonSf which are chiedy valuable as timber reserves, containing 
vast forests of sal, bakla, and earn 
The Himalayan iracts under the Government of the Province 
consist of the disUictsof Kumaon atid Gurhwal, belonging to the 
Kuraaon division, and the tract to the west of Mussoorie, known 
as Joqnsar Bawur, adjoining the hill station of Chukrata. 'Ihe 
Kumaon Division embraces the ranges and valleys from the 
plains to 'J hibet The exterior ranges rise sometimes abruptly, 
as in the Dehra Doon, and sometimes gradually, as further east 
from the Doons or the plains, to a height of 7,000 or 8,000 feet, 
except at the point of exit of the rivers, when, as might be ex- 
pected, the outline of the mountains is much modified. Between 
this and the second range a difference is ob.servable of from 
1,000 to 2,000 feet ; but the elevation gradually increases again, 
until 10,000 and 11,000 feet are attained in the spurs directly 
connected with the ISnowy Range. We then meet the peaks of 
the Tiisoul (23,382 feet), Nundee Debi (25,601 feet), and Kundee 
Kot (22,538 feet); these are all situated to the south of the great 
central axis of the Himalayas, which probably has a mean height 
of 18,000 to 20,000 feet. It is nearly uniform at about these 
elevations throughout a great part of the chain, but gradually 
diminishes towards both ends. Jounsar Bawur, separated from 
the Kumaon Division by the Native Slate of Teliree, comprises 
H largo tiact of similar hilly country lying between the upper 
courses of the Jumna and Tons or Supiu rivers. Cultivation all 
through these hill tracts ha.s, since the British occupation, increa- 
sed fully 40 per cent., and of late years has still more rapidly 
advanced. These tracts form also the great timber reserves of 
the N. W. Piovinces, and in a small degree supply ibe iron used 
iu local manufactures. The development of these industries is 
now obtaining a full share of attention from Government The 
now cantonment of Chukrata lies in Jounsar Bawur, and that of 
Raneekhet in Kumaon. some 26 miles north of Nynee 'i al. 

Rivers . — The principal river is the Ganges, flowing with a south- 
eastcily course through the Province, from its source ip the 
mountains of native Qurhwal, to its junction with the Ghogra iu 
the south of tlie Ghazeepore District. It receives numerous afflu- 
ents on its left hank, which themselves are in a measure the great 
drainage arteries of the tracts through which they flow, — such 
are the Ramguuga, Qoomtee, and Ghogra. On the right bank 
npar Hmdwai- the great Ganges Caual is drawn off, and opposite 
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Allygtirh » second weir is in conne of (Hjostructiob, which will^ 
largely supplement the lower supply. The principal towns along^ 
its bauks are Anoopshubur, Futtehgurli, Oawii^re, Allaliabad^ 
Jilirzapore, Benares, and Ghaseepore. The Jumna also risOkiit' 
native Gurliwal to the west of the Ganges, and taking at drat 
a south-westeily course, enters the Dehra Dtmn near Kalsee. 
Hence it dows for nearly two-thirds of its course in almost the 
same direction as the Ganges, until it meets with the outlying 
spura of the Bundeikund ranges, and turns at first gradually, 
and then abruptly, more and more towards tho east, until at' 
length it unites with the Ganges at Allahabad. On the* 
right bank the Jumna receives the Bamguoga, Chumbul, 
Betwe, and Cane.—ali rivers of considerable size that drain 
the eastern portions of tho Rajpootann, Central India, and 
Bundelkhuud States. On tho left bank, close to its entrance' 
into the plains, the Jumna gives off the Kastern Jumna Canal. 
The principal towns on this river are Delhi, Muttra, Acra, and 
Calpee, all situated on the right bank, and Ktawuli and Allahabad 
on the left bank. 

Tbe discharge of the Jumna as it enters the plains has been 
estimated at 4,000 cubic feet per second in March, and that of' 
the Ganges at Hurdwar at 7,000 cubic feet per second; at* 
Benares the breadth of the Ganges during the cold weather is' 
set down at 1,400 feet, with an average depth of 35 feet, and a 
discharge of 19,000 cubic feet per second. During the rains at 
tho same place the breadth is 3,000 feet, and tho rise 48 feet. 

Tho Ilamguiiga, fed by numerous small streams rising in the 
Terai, waters the plains of Rohilkhmid, and eventually joins the 
Ganges on the left bank near Kuuouj. The Qoomtee rises in 
the swamps of Phillibheet, and flowing past Lucknow, enters the ' 
Jounpore District of tbe Benares Division, forming the great 
commercial highway for midland Oudh to the Ganges. Further 
east flows the Oliogra, called in the first portion of its’ 
course the Kalee, where it forms the boundary between Kumo- 
on and Kepal, then known as the Sardah from its entrance into 
the plains at Burmdeo, as far as the middle of Oudh, and thericC 
on to ite junction with the Ganges as the Ghogra or Sardah, This 
river vies with the Ganges itself in volume and the number of its 
tributary streams, while it surpasses the Oauffes in velocity. The 
Sardah receives in Kuraaon all the rivers that do toot find their 
way to tho Ganges, as well as the whole drainage of the Nepal 
Himalayas and Kastern Oudh, through four degrees of longi- 
tude. 

JheeUt or uatura! reservoirs of water, are abtindant through- 
out the whole of the Benares Division to the east of the Ganges, 
01 
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exoept ibe tracti immediately adjoiuing that river, and in leme 
placM attain a sixe of 20 or 80 ecjuare milea Ae might be ex- 
pected to the west of the Qanffes m MiraaporO) and to the west 
of the, Jumna in Bundelkbund, owing to the billy nature of the 
country, these jheels do not exist In Bundelkbund, however, 
immense artificial reservoirs have been formed by the former 
Cbandel rulers, by embanking the mouths of the valleya These 
are found in the Muboba Purgunnah of Humeerpore and in 
Jhansie. The j heels of the Doab are numerous, though small, 
to the south, and appear only at great intervals to the north. In 
Rohilkhund, to the extreme east, large tracts of country are 
covered with swamps, which form a belt all along the eastern 
frontier towards the Sardab, covered with dense, and in many 
cases impenetrable, jungle, that gives cover to large number of 
tigers, deer, and wild nigs. In lower Eumaon the l^es of Nynee 
and Mullooa are chieny remarkable for their picturesque beauty. 
These jheels or lakes are used for irrigation only. 

TAe OamU of the Province irrigate nearly a million acres 
annually, and in seasons of drought even more, and yield a re- 
venue of close upon a ouarter of a million sterling. The prin- 
cipal canals are those which form what is known as the Ganges 
Canal system, which draws its head-waters from the Ganges at 
Hurdwar, and running through the Doah, again joins the Gan- 
ges at Cawnpore. it consists of 654 miles of main canal and 
3,078 miles of distrihutories, watering a tract of country in the 
Doab 320 miles in length and about 50 miles in breadth. In 
the Moozuflfemuggur District a branch is given off to Futtebgurh, 
and in the Allygurh District a branch to Etawah and the wes- 
tern portion of the Cawnpore District. The Eastern Jumna Ca- 
nal is taken ofif from the Jumna in the upper portion of the Se- 
haruopore District, and again joins the Jumna at Delhi. This 
canal waters a tract about 120 miles long and 15 broad between 
the Jumna and the Hindun, and consists of ISO miles of main 
canal and 619 miles of distrihutories. The Doon canal cousista 
of five small canals, aggregating 67 miles in length, and irriga- 
ting about 13,000 acrea The Kobilkhund cauala are small, and 
have not yet been completed. There are also several small ca- 
nals in the Humeerpore District, with a total length of 83 miles^ 
but irrigating less than 1,500 acres. 

Clinuita— With the exception of the Terai and the portions of 
the districts of Sebarunpore and Moozuffemuggur near the canals, 
the districts of the Province are, as a rule, healthy. The cold 
season commenoM with the close of the rains in October, and 
lasts until April in the upper distriota In the Bei^res Division 
it may he considered to extend from November till the begin- 





mog of Ihreh. In (bo winter montht tbere is ordi^rily a Idi 
of tain which is eagtrljr looked for to improre the spring barrsst; 
but it is very UQceran both in time and amount The hot 
weather suco^, and lasts until the beginning oftbe ralna 
During this time the hot westerly winds usually blow during the 
day. The thermometer during the hot weather months ranges 
from 66^ to 109^ in the shade, the average being about 94”. A$ 
a rulOi the rains set in about the latter end of June, and continue 
until the beginning of ( )ctober. The average yearly fall in the 
plains is from 30 to 45 inches, increasing gradually towards the 
nills, where Mussoorie receives 90 inches and >lynee Tal 113 
inches. The climate of the Benares Division is more moist and 
cool than that of the Upper Doab, and partakes somewhat of 
the character of that of the Lower P ovinoea 

The prevailing diseases are fever, bowel-complaints, small-pox 
and eholera. The deaths from fever are, as a rule, twelve to 
fourteen times as numerous as those from any cause. Fever is 
particularly rife in the Torai, Bijnour, and those districts of 
Kohilkhund and the Upper Doab down to Cawnpore, where the 
natural moisture of the soil and air has been increased by canal - 
irrigation. In the districts of Bundelkhund, where the black 
soil known as mar prevails, a kind of low fever is endemic, owing 
doubtless to the soil being peculiarly retentive of moisture. 
In the jlieel tracts of the Benares Division fevers are common, 
but, owing to the village sites being, as a rule, placed on some 
rising ground, the mortality is not so great as in the Upper 
Doab Deaths from bowel-complaints come next, and are most 
numerous in the fever districts, increasing in proportion in times 
of scarcity, when people are obliged to live on inferior and scanty 
food. Small-pox and cholera are epidemic and irregular in their 
appearance and in the length of time the outburst lasta 

AJmeer and Ooorg. 

Thejm Commissionerships are directly under the Government 
of India. Ajmeer, formerly part of the North-Western Province, 
has an area of 1122 square mile& 

Coorg is included between IT 5S'and 12* 5(XDorth latitude, 
and between 75® 25' and 76* IV east longitude. The length from 
north-west to south-east is about 50 miles, and the average 
breadth of the Province mav be put down at 32 miles. The sea 
is often visible to the naked eye from the summits of the moun* 
tains, which form the western boundary and the sides of which 
slope into the Madras coUectoiates of South Canam and Malabar. 
It is boiiiid|4 on the north by the Hemavatee river; on the 
south by the Tambacberee pass; on the west by South Oinara 
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Mftlahar; and on the east by the Mywre conntiyi^ 
The totd area i» estimated at 2,400 sq^uare miles, or 1,280, (KM) 
atiutKte acres. The ordinary average rainfall is 320 ihehes. 1‘he' 
temperature for the year 1871-72 was 65*3 as against 66‘2 
in 1670-71. The maximum and minimum teo^rature was 
and; 6P® respectively. Easterly winds prevail from October U> 
April 

British Burma. 

Area.— British Burma extends along the eastern shore of the 
Bay of Bengal from Chittagong to the kingdom of Siam in 10® 
N. Lat. It is geographically divided into Arakan, the valley of 
the Irrawaddy, the valley of the Salween, and Tenasserim. 

AraJcarit originally a powerful kingdom, conquered by the 
Burmese, and taken from them by the British after the first 
Burmese war in 1825, and having an area of 18,530 square miles, 
lies between the Naf Estuary and Cape Negrais. It is bounded 
on the south and west by the sea, and on the north and east by 
the high chain of mountains which, forming the eastern boundary 
of Bengal, extends from the south-eastern extremity of Sylhet 
and Cachar in a south-westerly direction as far as the Fenny 
river, and from about the 23rd parallel of North latitude turns 
south-east for 360 geographical miles, when turning again to the 
westward of south it gradually diminishes both in bieadth and 
elevation till it ends 15 or 16 miles south-east of the rocky pro- 
montory of Cape Negrais at Pagoda point, called by the Burmese 
Bnw,udeng, This chain, though of considerable height to the 
north— the Blue Mountain is supposed to be 8,000 feet ab6ve 
the sea level— diminishes in altitude as it reaches Arakan, and 
none of the passes across it, in that portion of its length, are moro 
than 4,000 feet above the sea; the Aeng pass into the valley of 
the Irrawaddy is much less. From Combermere Bay,, 25 miles 
south of Akyab, the coast is rugged and rocky, offering few 
harbours for ships. Kyouk-phyoo harbour, inside the island of 
Ramroo, is safe and easy of appioach,and atth^mouth oftbe 
Owa river further south there is a fairly sheltered roadstead. 
The coast is studded with fertile islands, the largest of which 
are Cheduba and Ramree. The principal streams are the Naf 
Estuaiy on the extreme west; the Mroo river, an arm of the 
about 40 miles to the eastward and from 3 to 4 miles broad 
its mouth, and extending more than 50 miles inland ; and the 
Kolatlau or Arakan river, rising somewhere near the Blue Moun* 
lain in about 23* N. and navigable for 40 odd milear by vea* 
els of 300 or 400 tons burden. On the right bank of^is stream 
lose to its mouth, is situated Akyab. Bivers of Utile importance ' 
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Sandovay, tba Touagw^ and the Qwa Mieama the latter aiolie 
Ikm nnj impartaacei owing to its month fbrmiag a good ]^t 
of call or haven for steamers or vessels of from d tolO mt 
draught The whole coast-line is a labyrinth of creeks, whidi 
rise at the foot of the hills and receive the contribution 
of numerous small streams. There are some small sheets 
of water, the principal of which are near the old town of 
Arakan, the capital of the ancient kingdom, fomed by bunds 
placed across differant valleys by the former kings. They Ire 
now all out of repair and have become marshes, rendering that 
portion of the country very unhealtbr. The soil is mainly 
alluvial, in many places mixed with sand, and the rocks are com- 
posed of a dark brown sandstone, black gneiss, and brown or grey 
clay slate; towards the southern portion basalt is plentiful 
Except a small quantity of iron and of limestone, there are no 
mineral productions of any value. 

The VaUey of ike Irramaddy at its lower end unites with the 
valley of the Sittoung to form an extensive plain, stretching from 
Cape Negrais on the west to Martaban on the east. The water- 
shed between these two streams is the Pegu Yoma range which, . 
running north and south, terminates in low hills at Kangoon. 
The boundaries are the Anouk-pek-toung-myeng on the west 
and the Poungloung range, rising to a height of 7,000 feet, it is, 
said, on the east. The northern boundary line, which separates 
the British possessions from the territory of the King of Ava, and 
which is marked by a line of stone pillars, leaves the Arakatti 
hills at a point called “ the ever visible peak/’ and running due 
east passes the Irrawaddy at its 50th mile, and 43 miles further 
ou the Pegu Yoma range ; thence, after 33 miles, it crosses 
the Sittoung, and finally loses itself in a desert of mountains 13 
or 14 miles further east The Irrawaddy valley, which is about 
80 miles broad at the frontier line, counting from chain to chain, 
and is there so rugged that little regular cultivation can 'be 
carried on, grkdually widens towards its southern extremity, and, 
about 60 or 70 miles south of the frontier, bills which bound it 
have receded so far that it becomes a broad level plain*' highly 
cultivated and the richest portion of the, whole Provinoa. Tlie 
Sittoung valley, in its nonhem portioc, resembles the valley of 
the Irrawaddy, and towards the soutli it gradually widens, leav- 
ing on the west a strip of country about 25 or 30 ml^ broad, 
covered with dense jangle, which stretches down la fitr south as 
Shwe-^en ; thence to the sea on the weatera side is riOacttlttva- 
tioa. Fronwbelow Sittoung to the sea there is one immOiise plaitt 
stretching from MArtaban to C^te Negrais and iotei^ted duly 
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by riren and tidal creeka The coast-lina, which is low and 
flat, runs io an easterly direction from Hmaudeng or Pag^a 
point to Baragou point, and thence in a north-easterly direction 
to the gulf of Martaban* 

The main rivers are the Irrawaddy, the Hieing, or Rangoon, 
the Pegu, the Sittoung and the Reeling. The Irrawaddy, rising 
in abojut Latitude 28^ N. and Longitude 97" 30' £., nows for 
upwards of 600 miles before reaching the British possessions, 
and thence its waters roll on for 240 miles to the sea io a S. S. 
W. direction. As it nears the coast it divides, converting the 
lower portion of the valley into a net-work of tidal creeks, A 
little above Hensada, about 90 miles inland, it sends off its first 
branch to the westward, which, fiowing past Bassein, receives the 
water of the Fanmawaddee and of the renglaygaylay, and bifur- 
cating, enters the Bay of Beoji^al by twp main mouths, the Bas- 
sein and the Thekkay-thoung rivers. This branch is navigable 
for large ships for 80 miles as far as Bassein, a port of some im- 
portance. After passing Henzada it sends off a small branch to 
the eastward which joins the Hieing just above Rangoon. The 
main river then sub-divides till it empties itself into the sea by 
10 mouths. The waters commence to rise in March and continue 
to rise till September, when, or in October, they begin to fall, 
having risen from 37 to 40 feet, It is navigable for river steam- 
ers as far as Bhamo, 600 miles beyond the British frontier. The 
velocity of its waters when the river is full is five miles an hour. 
The hieing rises close to Frome whei^ it is called the Myit- 
makat stream, and flowing in a southerly direction nearly paral- 
lel to the Irrawaddy, it gradually assumes the name of the Hieing, 
and finally of the Rangoon river, and flows past the town of 
that name, having received some of the waters of the Irrawaddy 
through the My ouugdoQ stream. Just below Rangoon it is join- 
ed by the Ppgu and Poozoondouug rivers, flowing from the east 
and north-east It is navigable for vessels of the largest size for 
some little distance above Rangoon, but vessels of more than 6 
feet draught cannot come up at low tide. The Pegu and the 
Poozoondoung rivers rise close together in the Toma range, 
about 58 miles above the town of Pegu, the capital of the an- 
cient Taline kingdom, conquered by the Burmese under Alom- 
pra, aud which gives its name to all this portion of the country. 
The Sittoung river rises far north of Biitish territory, which 
it enters just above Toungoo; here it is narrow and narigable 
with difficulty for large Iwats during the dry seaeom Below 
Shwc-gyeu, whew it receives the waters of the Shwe*gy6n river 
from the east, it gradually and slowly widens till at Sittoung 
it is half a mils broad. Thence it curves backward, and flows 
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ifito the gttlf of MartabaiL The JBeeliojg^ river riaes in the 
Ponoffloung hiHs, aontbward to the aei^ eutering the 

golf Wween the Salween and the Sittonog. There is miiy one 
canali connecting the Pegu and Sitioung rivera There aire four 
JagoonS) the Thoo lake in the Myanoung district on the i^est 
bank of the Irrawaddy between that river and the Arakan Hi)ls» 
which is S or 9 miles round and 2^ across ; the Lahgyin in a 
large low tract of ground on the opposite bank of the Irrawaddy; 
the Kandaugyeet or Royal lake, near RangooD, about 8 miles 
round ; and the lake of clear water in the Bassein district about 
5 miles in circumference. 

The Talley of the Salween is British territory only in its lower 
portion. The right bank of th.at river is a wilderness of moun* 
tains drained by various streams, the most important of which 
is the Yonsaleen; but lower down, and especially below the 
Thoungyeen river on the east bank, there nre large alluvial 
plains which are drained by the Gyne and the Attaran rivers* 
The Salween is not navigable owing to its rapids. • At its mouth 
is the town of Moulmein. The Attaran rises in the chain of 
Hills which forms the boundary between Siam aud British 
Burma, and flows in a south-westerly direction through dense 
Uak forests and an almost uninhabited country. The Gyno 
is navigable for 180 miles for small boats. 

Tenaesenm lies between 17* and 10* N, Latitude along the 
eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, and between it and aliigh chain 
of hills about 40 miles inland, and includes the Mergui Archie 
pelago, that is, the chain of islands along tlie coast and 15 or 20 
miles distant from it. The surface of the country is mountainous, 
thinly populated and much intersected by streams. Between the 
sea and the boundary range is another lower one, separated 
from the higher by the Tenasserira riven The grand range is 
in some places 5,000 feet high ; its breadth at Martaban has 
never been ascertained, but further south, in the latitude of 
Tavoy, it appears to be 40 miles wide, whence it gradually 
narrows to 10 miles near Mergui. The whole range is cover- 
ed with pathless jungle. The coast is very irregular and 
low for some miles inland, consisting of uncultivated man- 
grove islands. The Tenasseriro, which rises in about 16® N. 
Latitude, flows through a valley scarcely broader than its 
bed to the southward, when, after passing the ancient town 
ot Tenasserim, it turns suddenly to the west acd empties itself 
into the ^ by two mouths, the northern of which is the more 
easily navigable for large ships. 

The total area of the Province of British Burma is 93,664 
Square miles, of which 18,530 are in Arakan ; 28,404 in Pegu and 
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46,730 in the Tenasserim division, which includes the valley of 
the Sittoung, the southern portion of the left bank of the Salween, 
i c.,' the country to the eastward, drained by the Qyne and the 
Attaran, and the Eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal. Of 
this area of 93,664 square miles, 3,600 are cultivated. The 
culturablo area is 36,204 square miles, exclusive of the area 
in Northern Arakan, which is, however, very • limited. In 
Pegu alone there are no less than 13,418 square miles of cultur- 
able waste land, which only requires population to become as fer- 
tile as any in the world. The communications throughout the 
Province are mainly by water. There are but 814 miles of road 
altogether, of which 504 miles are returned as first class and 205 
miles as second and third class. 

Minerals . — With the exception of iron and limestone, which 
are found in amall quantities, the former in the island of Ramree, 
there are no mineral productions of any value in Arakan. In 
Pegu the Arakan range abounds in limestone, and in some por- 
tions granite, greenstone and hornblende are met with, and fur- 
ther north granite or greenstone and gneiss; quartz nodules 
are common. Coal has been discovered in large quantities near 
I’hayetmyo, but it was found to be worthless, both as re- 
gards quality and quantity. Coal has been discovered in five 
distinct localities in Tenasserim and has been reported to be 
“ well adapted for steamers having a low specific gravity, burns 
with a brilliant white flame, and leaves but a very small proportion 
of ashes;” but owing to the difficulty and expense of removing it 
the scams a»e not worked. Excellent tin also is found, and cop- 
per ores, gold m small quantities, and ores of manganese and iron 
in abundance. Lead in the form of galena has been discov- 
o>cd in tlic hills beyond Toungoo about 24 miles south of the 
frontier, and on one of the islands of the Mergui Archipelago, 
'J'ho ore is rich in metal and a sample of that from Toungoo yield- 
ed, on assay, a proilnce of silver equivalent to 20 oz-s. to the ton. 

Ciimale . — The climate is moi.sb, and depressing for part of the 
year, but cooler than India ; and in some of the forest tracts it 
is doadly during the monsoons and for some time after the cold 
weather ha.s set in. On the coast, however, and on the 
fioulicr, it is not an unhealthy climate. The most prevalent 
comphdius amongst Europeans are fever, dysentery and hepatic 
disci'^G*;, from which the natives arc by no means frea On the 
whole the climate of British Burma seems much better adapted 
to the European constitution than any part of India. The 
M varies considerably from 24585 inches at Moulmein 
to .)4 8.) inches at Thayetmyo, 
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THE PEOPLE, THEIR UHOUA GES AND CIVIL 
DIVISIONS, 

Political reasons long operated to prevent a scientific enumer- 
ation of the people of liiitisli India. Occasionally special statis- 
tical inquiries were made, like the very valuable investigations 
of Dr. Buchanan Hamilton in Northern Bengal, of Mr. Adam 
when reporting on the indigenous schools of Bengal, and of some 
of the district officers of the North-Western Province about 
Mr. Thomason’s time, Tho various Survey and Land Settle- 
ment Reports have also, from time to time, attempted to estimato 
the numbers of the people. But, practically, all enumerations 
were based on a numbering of tlieliouses by the police and tho 
muliiplioation of the total number of houses l)y five. At last the 
Government of India resolved to take a detailed census in 1861, 
as part of the decennial census of tho British Empire. Tho 
Mutiny and its consequences prevented that. But provincial 
enumerations were attempted, in the North-Western and Cen- 
iral Provinces and in the Punjab and Oudh, with such success 
that it was resolved to nuraher the people of India at the timo 
of the ImjMjriul decennial census in ltS7I. Except iu tho Cfiso of 
Provinces like the Punjab and Oudh, where the population had 
been reckoned so recently as I8CD, a detailed census of all India 
wa.s taken in the month of January 1H72. A census will pro- 
bably be taken every ten years lieucefortb, and arrangements 
liavc been made iu Bengal to keep up to date the population 
schedules of every town, village and cominuue. 

Bengal and Assam. 

The Lieutenant Governorship of Bengal was constituted on 
12th October 1853 and the Hon’ble F. J. Halliday was appointed 
the first Lieutenant Governor on 28th Apiil 1854. Up to that 
time the Governor General had directly ruled Bengal proper 
through one of the members of his Council as D<. puty Governor. 
The successive Lieutenant Governors since Mr., now Sir F., 
Halliday's five years’ term of office expired have been, like him, 
members of the Covenanted Civil Service— -Mr. J. P. Grant, now 
Sir John Grant, Sir Cecil Beadon, Sir William Grey, now Gover- 
nor of Jamaica ; and Sir George Campbell, D.C.L., who took his 
seat on the 1st March 1871 and was succeeded by Sir R. Temple 
on the 8th April 1874. 



Bengal. 


The first census ever made of Bengal was taken in the months 
of January and February 1872, but to a great extent on the 
night of 25th January. Perfuct simultaneousness was impossible 
in such a country and over so vast an area, yet the tests show 
the accuracy of tlm result for all administrative purposes. Take 
the floating population who live on the water of the great delta 
and its thousand rivers and creeks. No fewer than 60,000 boats 
coiilainiiig .300,000 souls were counted not only at every ghaut, 
but by giving a red ticket to those afloat aud by patrolling the 
atreams. Night pafAeugers on the East Indian Railway were 
reckoned on arrival. In jtmgly places where wild beasts were 
feared the people were counted during the day. The convicts of 
Alipore Jail and elsewhere printed upwards of six and a half 
millions of Census forms and Sunnuda in Bengalee, Kaithee and 
Persian, Nagree, English, English and Bengalee, Oorya, and 
other dialects. Thus we may form some idea of what it is to 
number the sixty-seven millions of Bengal. In Bengal, including 
printing, the total co.st of reckoning G7 millions of human being.s, 
scuttflied over an area of land and water amounting to 250,001) 
square miles, was only j62 1,600. 

Under cavelul sui)ci vision the people numbered themselves. The 
happy idea wus hit on of issuing honorary letters of appointment 
to the most intelligent and respectable inhabitants, after they had 
satidied tho authorities of their ability for the task. So coveted 
was the honorary oflico of enumerator that many who were reject- 
ed as unfit, or had been passed over as not required, petitioned 
Government to remove tho insult. These Sunnuda will in many 
Cases be banded down as heirlooms. Under a brief penal Act 
theso enumerators counted the country people, while in towua 
the inunicipul commissioners and their friends divided tho wards 
among them. In llooghly tho district olhcer would not send 
out his special head con.stahles to select enumerators until the 
iirst one had been at work fur some weeks in the interior without 
any complaint from tho people. Wiien the other eleven went forth 
in a Bengal September their work was most laborious, wading 
in Iho mud from village to village under the heat of the sun or in 
tho dronchiug ruin. One of them died after completing his work 
au't live others have been invalided. The enumerators iu Burdwau 
were lioads of villages and landholders* agents; in Bancoorah, vil- 
hig-' Punchageta besides these; in the wilder tracts ofMiduapore, 
the nohcc. In tho 24-Pergunnah8 around Calcutta and its suburbs 
fewer th.au 1,173 of the 4,732 enumerators were substantial 
lyuis, 687 were small and 317 large landholders, 117 were students 
and leacheis and many were priests, pleaders and doctors. In hilly 
distucU each chief took the census of his own clan or dependants. 
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In Bebor the still existing puitcarm were employed. ' In Son* 
tbalistan the village head-men knotted strings of four colours, 
black for male adults, red for female adults, white for boys aud 
yellow for girla In some villages three people were told off to 
keep tbe reckoning, which was done by so many seeds or small 
pieces of gravel, one person keeping count of the men, another of 
the women and the third of the children. Hero it was pleasing to 
see the pride of the simple village elders in their work. In one 
instance, in which one male adult had slept away from home and 
had not been entered in any return, the eniltnerator walked nine 
miles to the station to report the missing man. In Orissa the 
Commissioner preached the census from village to village for 
mouths before, so that even the rude hill chiefs were prepared 
for it In Darjeeling the garden moonshees filled up the re- 
turns, the planters supervising them. In Assam the wild fron- 
tier tribes alone were omitted. Except in Behar aud the non- 
regulation districts the people thus counted themselves, their 
self-respect and honour having been wisely appealed to. The 
cases of extortion discovered were singularly few, and there was 
only one serious riot, in a Fcrazee village, thanks to the fact that 
tlie intelligence of tlie people was awakened and enlisted against 
corrupt practices. 


Ana and Popvhtion of Bengal, 
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Abttract of the Area and P^ulcUion of each District in Bengal arrar^ed 
according to Promnces and Commissioners' Divisions. 
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kU.tU. 1 

f 

Patna 

i.in 

3 412 

269.814 

1, 5.19.6.18 

7*2 

Hi 

sHi 

128 

6*8 

1 

Uya 

4 7)H 

6. 630 

.127 848 

1 9t9.:.50 

4111 

l-SS 

2P9 

69 

69 

Patna... 

Sbahtba<l 

4,m 

5.1 lO 

275.041 

1 7'23 974 

393 

M6 

8.17 

63 

e‘8 

Tirhoot 

6.341 

t..187 

642 087 

4 .184 706 

691 

116 

6»v8 

lot 

6‘t 


Saran 

2.634 

4.3.V' 

29.1,524 

2.06.1 Hitt 

778 

1-64 

474 

lii 

7*(' 


cbuniparaa 

3A31 

2,299 

242,228 

1 440,815 

408 

•65 

627 

69 

6I» 


Tout 

n7.n 

29 OSS 

•i.060.539 

13.122 743 

653 

122 

462 

86 

6‘4 


Mongbyr 

a, 91.1 

2 4.')7 

328.174 

1.812 9S6 

461 

■61 

7.18 

84 

65 

Dbati- j 

Khaufulporo 

4..r2: 

2.739 

329,«7'2 

1 826 290 

422 

•63 

667 

Tfl 

66 

Pornaab 

4.B37 

4,179 

313,447 

I 714,795 

3t6 

‘84 

410 

611 

6-6 

|uipor«. j 

Sonlhal Porgun- 






1 

naba 

O.iSB 

9 872 

2.10,504 

l,2f9,287 

229 

1’80 

128 

42 

8‘4 


Total 

18.683| 19.24‘’ 

1.201,497 

6,61.1.338 

854 

l^OS 

S4* 

64 

6*5 

a 

Total for Pohar ... 

42,417:46 283 

3,262.036 

19 736 101 

4^5 

1-14 

409 

77 

6*1 




OKI NS t. 







f 

roUack 

3,17H 

SAOO 

2fll.41i' 

1.494 714 

470 

1'7.1 

271 

88 

6‘3 

<JrlMa....^ 

PcHirM 

•.'.471 

3175 

141,92'> 

769.674 

311 

1".'8 

242 

68 

6‘3 

Palaaoro 

ao(,« 

.3 266 

118 911 

770,232 

373 

1'58 

216 

67 

66 

( 

Tributary Ifehal* 

16 H4 10 178 

258.285 

1.283..'8!9 

70 

62 

126 

16 

5 1 


Tgtal for O'iua... 

23 901 j 22, 1,9 

817.547 

4,317 999 

180 

J*' 

195 

84 

6 2 
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A NAtU'Otlk. 






/' 

Hataraabauch ... 

7,021 

6.703 

150,493 

771 875 

]|« 

•96 

116 

21 

6-1 

Cbota 1 

Ix)bar(1uf|a 

13 044 

6,486 

240,84; 

1 237.121 

1 3 

•74 

191 

2(1 

6-1 

N»<- < 

SinKhbboooi 

4 30.1 

3 2U^ 

84.4lh 

415 02! 

92 

71 

129 

16 

4'9 

poro. 1 

Matinbboom 

4 914 

6 .168 

195,6«5 

995,57( 

201 

MO 

• 156 

40 

5'l 

Tributary Mebaia 

16419 

3.0-Jj 

90.8:» 

406,980 

2« 

•19 

I 185 

6 

6-0 


Total for Cbota 
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>afpor« ... 

43.00l| 36.766 

752 W7 

3.826571 

87 

I -il 

1 148 

17 

6>] 




Ah'. A 31, 








Cooch 


flebtr ... 

Ammo ^ 

I 

I (V.fh 

B«bM . . 


n^ftipAFft 

Samroop 

Durrani 

NoW(fOn| 

8Mbtta|or 

Duckimporff 

StgH Htit* 

Kbwri MtdJxntMb 
Hill* 

Oaro Dlllu 


Total for Ammo* 


4.433 

... 

72 65.1 

3 631 

M4» 

I0.1.9"H 

3.4:.i 

117 

41.668 

3.648 

1,293 

44 060 

3.4181 

201 

66 804 

3,14.1 

126 

24,898 

4,900 

... 



444 :8I 

10(( 

661 68. 

1.55 

216.009 

69 

266.19o 

7 

296 689 

12* 

121 267 

39 

68,918 

... 


341 

1.733 

1 BH 

HOI 

970 


M 

it 

IS 

11 

21 
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!■ 




e,ts: 

3 3901 


141, BM 
90,000 
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Bengal, 


General SiaUnmt of the Result qf the Census 




Area in 
square 
tuilea. 




PO. 

OlSTKiOTa. 


Inhabited 

hotuea 

Hen. 

Women. 

ToUl 

adulta. 

BFN(1aL. 







Wb^tkUN IuhtbiCTS. 
Iturdican Oivuion. 







Bardwaa 


8.523 

435 416 

661.104 

774.896 

1,436.999 

Baticdorah 


1,:H(5 

l(J4.o87 

1661 ‘.'4 

183,722 

349 846 

Hoeihboom ... 


),*i4a 

160,040 

218,730 

258 815 

477 545 

Ukliupore ... 


5,082 

410,(143 

709,-61 

919,157 

1,718,618 

Hooghiy with Howrah 


1.424 

322,703 

478,159 

67 .,716 

1,063.874 

Total 


K',710 

1,468 701 - 

■2,32.) 578 

2,71-2.304 

6,035 882 

CF.urnAi, DiSTRirru. 
h'aULnc\f Ditum. 


2,7M 





24-per);uuu»ha ... 

... 

1:83,737 

777.679 

748.683 

1.626,261 

t'Rll'UllA 


8 

38 664 

‘202 077 

118,974 

981,051 

Nuddea ... 

... 

3,471 

832,017 

646 lo9 

67 -.213 

1,2J6,:522 

Je»»or« 


3, (48 

313 6tM) 

676,i!i)7 

T3 1.348 

1,406,656 

Total 

... 


1,038,278 

2 261,17-2 

-2.-269,117 

,4,5J0,-289 

Rajthahyt 







Moorslirdabad ... 

... 

2,678 

303,561 

408.015 

610.149 

918,764 

I'ltmiffporo ... 

... 

4,128 

264 5. '6 

482,7.16 

492 J07 

975,103 

JIaldah 


l.nU 

120 570 

90.1,749 

■236 480 

442.-J29 

KaJubahjo 

... 


240.371 

388,571 

449,58.5 

838 104 

liUllKpufO ... 

... 

3,478 

331.('70 

7o3 602 

75 ',440 

1,464 01-2 

I'oKra 


1,501 

li7,()00 

2I6,7U0 

23.5,822 

45’2..522 

Pubua ... 


l.Oort 

108,220 

869 918 

415,451 

786.27-2 

Total 

... 

17 004 

l,(!0<',4a4 

2 773,891 

8.09-2.2*5 

6,866.136 

TootA Bchar Dmthn, 

Dttrjceliiijf 

v’Hipigorro 


1 274 

18.864 

36 585 

2 7,873 

64 458 

... 


60,6(8 

13.5 584 

134,457 

‘268,041 

Cooch hebar 


1,J07 

81,830 

178, .39(5 

178,813 

366,009 

Total 


6,447 

170,333 

346,563 

3ki,94J 

6e7,6'8 

BaaTKRN PitTHICTl. 







Dafcn Dvanm. 







Dacca 

... 

»,M7 

290,693 

649,443 

644 070 

1,193,612 

Furrccdpora 

... 

1,4»8 

167, .518 

318,318 

871,784 

690,102 

llackar.;iiiil|o 

... 

4 o;i6 

321,(47 

7.18 019 

789.134 

1,627 163 

.Myiueuaiug 

.. 

e,298 

808 008 

7-27 Blr, 

790,087 

1,617,703 

t'jihc; 


6,8vS3 

288 594 

626,706 

552.766 

1 079.473 

Lacbar ... 

... 

1,286 

37,»ll 

69.336 

61.781 

151,317 

Total 

... 

32,288 

1,401,681 

3,999 637 

!1.-2«9613 

0,139,369 

r'liz/fi'/oatf Zh'rirkM. 







1)^ 

... 

S.488 

197104 

287648 

390,301 

«78,149 

Ni'«kU.n,j 


1.667 

143 135 

209.949 

330,880 

440,833 

ru'|M*i«h 


f.866 

607.011 

489.644 

492.863 

976,607 

thuu^oiif Hill Tract! 


«.8S3 i 

M..'I54 

27 994 

17,788 

46.7^1 

Hiiriipporah ... 


8.W7 

6,330 





Tout 

... 

17,468 

666 933 

1.003^33$ 

1.133.0a 


j Total for Bwfal 


86,689 

9,406^470 

11.643,071 

' 13.748.363 

34,399.334 



The Population, 




of Bengal arranged with reference to Age and Sex. 


PDUTIO.V. 

Children under 12 jrtrr. 





Male. 

Female, 

Total. 

Total male 

. Tola! 

femalet, 

Total of a 
clasaes. 

1 .S' umber ner 
square mile, 

M4 714 
(iS,S6« 
115 

457 733 
244,097 

264 0.32 
HI .360 
l02,6.36 
.364 «12 
HOSHS 

598.746 
176 926 
218,370 
82 .',345 
434 083 

995.918 
261,660 
.3.1* S.3(( 
1,2.37 19* 
722.K.36 

l.oaa.giT 

26,3 082 
M ,171 
1.283.769 
76.3,700 

3,031,746 
626,772 
69.3. 021 
2.640.968 
I, *88, 556 

678 

391 

AIM 

600 

1,046 

1 249.630 

1 003,5*4 

3,!51,075 

.3572.109 

.3,714,8*9 

(.286,957 

673 

37«,090 
57, 7 HO 
331.016 
375.H19 

30.3 706 
2H 770 
263.4.37 
292..447 

83.3,7.96 

66, .4,0 
5''0 17.3 
668,306 

1,155.759 
299 8.37 
977 l.'5 

1 041,126 

1,054.281 

147,744 

9.1.3,670 

1,023,805 

3,!10.047 

4*7.601 

1 812.79,1 
2.075.02 1 

793 

66,96'> 

5.10 

667 

1.122 fiM 

892 400 

2,01,3.17.3 

3 .18.3 He, 7 

.1,101,597 

0.5*6,46* 

CCS 

236 720 
29(003 
127. OOH 
2«(ti:> 
391 424 
. 131.104 

V'11,690 

104. '4? 
2.11 126 
J06 859 
210.610 
->1* 'Ofl 
1<'.'.,7H| 
19.3, OJf. 

434 86! 
526 S2l 
231 197 
472 62.3 
69.3 9.10 
•2 10 945 
426 222 

6*5 135 
776 Ml 
8.11 087 
6'.'it86 
1,(''*.3.026 
,147.864 
602,514 

708.291 
72,3. tOS 
.3*3,139 
0«»,U3 
1,03* 910 
341 CO.H 
OW.OKO 

1 n'.8.6!6 

301.9.'* 
<76,426 
1.310,729 
2,1(9 972 
. m.idT 
1,211.594 

625 

'364 

87.3 

6M7 

019 

459 

616 

1 07 4, 9.32 

1,. 332. 6*0 

.1,027.(212 

*.448,843 j 

4, 444, 80, > 

8,891 738 

60.1 

16 472 
8.3 .309 
102,1 H9 

13 76J 
67 31,4 
73.3.,: 

.30,2.3* 

550.(24 

1 77.550 

53 0.37 
216 993 
27H.',k5 

41.6.33 

201,772 

253,980 

74,713 

418,66,3 

5.12,665 

77 

144 

407 

201 :»7o j 

156,464 

358.4 14 

6*8.536 

*97,407 

1.04.3.942 

192 

.r.c 33:1 

111) .V36 
460 219 
460 .346 
343.624 
40,837 

.30,1146 
142.961 
.30*. 662 
371,806 
280 443 
.32,07 3 

6.39,481 
322 4'57 
«.30.2m( 
8.32 214 
640, 9(17 
73,710 

903,775 

497.8.34 

1 '2<>4 2.37 
1,187 962 
880 330 
110,373 

9*7.218 
614 71.3 
1.173,198 
1,161, '*55 
839.209 
94,654 

1 852,998 

1 012 589 
2.377 4,3 

2 3*'(»I7 
1,719 530 

215.<*27 

C40 

877 

*83 

m 

319 

160 

1840 89* 

1. 521,345 

3..378.239 

4.786,531 

4,730,967 

9 617,498 

"TsT 

?48,4I1 
162,114 
m 747 
11,889 

206,842 
120,987 
27H 677 

io,m 

4*9.25.3 
273,112 
558 424 
23,826 

636,0.39 
.162,067 
782 391 
40,689 

691.. 343 
351.864 
7.31,6*0 
30,724 

1,127.402 
711 m 
1,539,931 
69,(»07 
S5.262 

«l 

*59 

678 

10 

9 

TiilrT ' 

691.44! 

1.'36*,614 1 

i,7]],400 

1,733,474 

2,480,U " 

199 

e.818,213 1 

6,616 926 

13,}^, 139 j 

18.461,264 

11,373, 186 

36,769,716 ' 

”~*4I0 


i 
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PO- 

Districts, 

A'oa In 
bqnaro 
lutleii. 

Inhabited 

bouses. 

Mon. 

Women. 

Total 

adalte. 

Brhar. 

Vatm Divuwn, 

. puna... 

Oya . . 

Bbahabad 

Tirhoot 

Mtran 

Chumparna 

2,Uil 

4,7H 

d.’W. 

« .141 
'i.CM 
3,&H 

201,114 
;i.’7.)i4.i 
27.'. 0*1 
f.l2,O.S7 
2*t1.524 

2 12. i2H 

*91 .194 
*...9.,m;i 
622,6.57 

1 .177 705 
606 SO 7 
* *66,874 

5.57,.158 

678,861 

6 16, 324 
1,495 3‘2fi 
71.16.3 
467.028 

1.0*8.752 

1 288*14 
1.):17 981 
2,873 091 
1,320 6.50 
93.1,902 

ToUl 

l\VM 

:9 

4 07.5 140 

4,527.650 

8 60‘2 690 

Jihauqulpott liidtion, 
Wonghjr 

Bhuugulpor® ... 

Purnatih ... ••• 

OoDtbal Perganuabs 

3 913 

4 .!.-7 
4.rt.'J 

.121,174 

329,372 

31 1 447 
2.10,5 * 

5.51 9S3 
665. Ml 
fils ,V.9 
359 9o5 

614,77.8 

6(i6,‘26i; 

fibl, 1‘2 
:18«,7.I5 

1 168,761 
1.171387 
1,1.11,889 
740,700 

ToUl ... 

irt.esA 

1.20 1 497 

2,027,613 

2 191,oS9 

*.218,77 

total (or Behar 

4-’, *17 

.t 2.Vi 0 trt 

6,102.788 

(J,71»,C39 

12,821,427 

Oni’U 

Oriwa IhvluatU 

CulUck 

I’ooreo .. 

I’alaaorn ••• i 

Tributary Kstatoa 

:!,171 

V !)»><» 
IB.tSJ 

211.4.10 
113 9-.0 
1.14 91.1 ' 
2.'.3,284 

45.1 1.57 

‘2.50,820 

23J 9.1.1 
389 lft5 

.53:) 376 
250 4S2 
269 7i)7 

4 09, ‘291 

078 73.1 
.507 302 
602,64ii 
798 479* 

Tot.Tl forOrlMa 

23.001 1 

H17,.547 

1,;V26 29.5 

i l,460,s.59 

2.787,164 

ChcTa N*orfmr, 

CMa .V.4(//wro Dicmm. 

llaiareabaugb 

LoharduK'tra ... 
bingbhoum 

Haunbbi'ora 

Tribuury Estatea 

7.021 

12(44 

*.014 

15.410 

i;.0,401 
2*l',l«l.l 
84,416 
197. 66.1 

233,750 
..IT 612 

119.6.9 

1 '205 1.13 

120,742 

2.57.5.19 
.190 21 1 
129 840 
33<»,‘204 
< 121,284 

*91.289 
7.17 823 
249.149 
626.097 
242,026 

ToUl for Chou Nagporfl ... 

43, on 

1 752,287 

1.116,140 j 1 229138 

1 2,31.5,984 

AanAV. 

Miam iiirukM, 

Ooalpaia 

Kamroop ... 

l'iirrun;f 

NoWgong 

l.ai'kiini; jro 

Nt.aUllla 

Ivh k*i aii.l Jjnttah Hills .. 
Uaru Uitis 

*433 

.1.413 

.T.64B 

2,41.1 

3.145 

6.157 

3,890 

72.6.15 

43 t.lS 

44 050 
5.1 "'(A 
26,393 

14.5,9:9 
181461 
82 77o 

I 8,1 l-'O 

1 99.718 

42,023 

29^882 

1 4.5,860 
]7:t 091 
75 260 
78 418 
90.245 
36 299 

«* 2 98 

291,778 
3.18.552 
158,010 
161 878 
189 963 
71,322 

"hj*) 

Total for Aaiam, 

.1.1,1.10 

346 173 

679 313 

643.470 

1,322,803 

Total country inolod. 
O'l In l rnSua. 

Vfaitto and ooUbUy not cen 
•Mod 

JS0.W2 
[ 17,399 

11,573,519 

20.868.333 

22,808 3C9 

43,676,702 

Grand Total 

■ 1 ?4Mjr 
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of Bengal arranged wi*h reference to Age md 5ea:.— (Continued.) 


PULATION. 

CaiLUkIM UiiUKH 13 TRIRS. 







[ 

Tot*! 

Tol*l 

ToUl of 

Numbar p«t 



1 

luttir*. 

femtlea. 

*11 clAiiifla. 

•qoar* 

Mile. 

Kom*le. 

j ToUl 





•.'70,4<)3 

e4''t. 4(1.3 

61ft SrtC 

761 677 

737 701 

1 569,639 

743 


31 

<.(.1. .!.>*» 

t>54 129 

094 621 

1,0*9,740 

4)3 

31.'.; 17 


l>\') it'M 

63.5.374 

8!'6.6o0 

1 . 79 . 1,974 

S93 

8ia,y!« 


61.3 

2191.764 

2,192 »4'2 

4 ,3H4 7H6 

(toi 


;i’,J 524 

741. .10 

V% 68J 

1, (>67. 177 

3.063.660 

7(8 

s7o,d..3 

'.Mb, 2 .,. 4 

500 OiJ 

7.(7.429 

70 . 1 2i«J 

1,4*0,814 

408 

2 402, •.'I'J 

•j,ii;,vj7 

4,520,o«3 

6 . 477 , .346 

6,64,5 !IH7 

13,122.743 

453 

34JOI 

Ml 134 

644.'22.3 

607.074 

?1'..9I'2 

1.812.036 

468 

iij 


•'>■>» oo;4 

OI 7 .IM 009107 

1.8‘j6 '200 

422 

M'i 7.'tl 

1 ,/ » 


6rK3***^ 

8.14,474 

1,714,703 

3*6 


I'lJ 8 

5)2 .',H, 

629 7J6 

629.471 

1,239 '287 

229 

I 'iOiblA 

1,1" '.Vi 

2, . 334.021 

.1 320,203 

9 203 065 

8, 013, 358 

341 

3, (.04 H()l 

3 213''!., 

6,314 074 

0 , 797.049 

9,939.442 

19 736,101 

464 

2 : 1 , !.7-, 

7*4 07 > 

.M6,f31 

7. ‘.5 nft 

769 444 

1.494,784 

470 


1 * 4 *1 > 

i/J 

;.T» 440 

3'*o 2J.5 

769 674 

ail 

H' 144 

1 .’t.4ts 

.1,7 '3. 

'.9 07* 

391 165 

770 O'ci 

373 


'.'.'7 


61 ,20.5 

(,.17. < ; 

l,'2«i ;i09 

70 


717.",.* 

1 1 

2.14'l,(iCI 

2,177 !'39 

4 317 099 

180 

1 

Ibl,?"-, j 

117, ">1 ! 

2'fir,‘'6 

;!97 045 

.3719,30 

771, «:5 

110 


2 .’.'. .'■! ' 

4(W.,00 

62 '..516 

61.5 ,575 

1,237 12.1 

103 

‘'H '.17 j 

u'’'*' ' 

1 '..', 4 

207 9'26 

207,007 

414(23 

02 

1 

]rt „i, 

Irf.K -i 

.VHi •J.<6 

404,6.14 

m .570 

20 a 

•'■I ’J) 1 1 

:\:u 

io.(,;».34 

2(4,924 

2(8), (44 

404 , Oso 

26 

M*: r,34 ( 


1 479 f.ii7 

1.9-13 .'lio 

1,992,191 

.3,825,471 

87 

1 

‘'3,4V, j 

i 

(.3 ' 

1.32, 33.3 

529 .374 

21 5..387 

444,761 

m 

li'i ‘.';7 j 

, 

2":4.i ■:» 

vW.ftb-t 

iV.H »'».[ 

461 681 

144 

4‘ j 

■ 7 (12 I 

77 ‘»7‘* 

1‘2'2 8.J7 

1H,17; 

230,000 

60 

4 ' '-17 ( 

4 1 ' 

04. 71 2 

13-1 107 

i2;t,2M.i 

2.56 300 

7" 

• ' , , ,’7 ' 

51 404 ■ 

. 106 6 6 

J. 5 4 940 

141613 

206, .569 

123 

• i,' ',y J 

202:0 j 

42,24j 

64,692 

/.C .574 

121,267 

38 

” '.1, 611 1 

'” 2 '! 34 : 1 

.'<7 >5.73 

"6»'495 

7.3'245 

68,918 

141,838 


1 

;_••• • 






80,0(4) 


.I'bhlW i 

.344 »34 : 

7.35 7.32 


092 304 

54.307, *43 

6t 

i2,;3ti,2;2 

10. 4 M, 705 1 

1 

22.W5,377 

23,599,604 j 

33,274,074 

W,85fl,M« 1 

JW 


! 


1 




m 
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Benqol, 


General Statement of tU EesuU of th Census 





CLASSIFICATION OF 


Total 


Christians 



population. 

Buropoan. 

East Indian 
and other 
mixed classes 

Native. 

BICXCAL. 

Wkhtkun Disthicts. 
Ihinlimn lJivi6tou> 
Biinlwun 
llancoonili 

Hi‘(«rl)hoom ... 

Hooghly with Howrah 

2,0.‘H,74.-) 

mj7‘J 

(it».),ll2l 

2,") 

1 ,4^^|Oo(> 

32G 

28 

8<; 

122 

708 

207 

5 

5 

05 

COl 

357 

37 

158 

396 

1,184 

Total ... 

7,28<;,t).'>7 

I, GOO 

913 


CF.NTR\r. DiaxnicTM. 

PrmUlvutij iJivimn. 
24*l\‘rguimuhH 

Caloutu 

Ninitloa 

JcftHOl'O 

2,210,017 
117, Ool 
1,812,70.", 
2, <175,021 

.5,812 
7.205 
‘ 152 

112 

1,320 

12,315 

01 

29 

8,599 

1,770 

5,704 

1,001 

Total ... 

«!,5l.').l(;i 

11, .571 

13,731 

17,140 

Uuj'ihahye Dicmm. 
Moorslicdalail 

... 

Mal.hih 

Uajslialiyo 

ltunj{])oio 

BoK'ia 

I’ulma 

i.r,.'t,(:2<’. 
l,5ol,il2l 
<i7(;,i2<; 
i;{|o.72:» 
2,l-lt>,!(72 
<180, 1(17 
1,211.:, 01 

1!)4 
21 
20 
101 
28 
15 J 
21) ( 

117 

11 

13 

4 

3 

226 

250 

0 

2 

32 

.5 

00 

Total . 

8,so:;,7;{8 

ill 

U8 

,585 

('iKh-h Bchar l>lusioii. 
Ihuji’oliiig ... 

01,712 


1 

130 

.tiilpisoroo 

Cooch Uehar . . 

4 18,<;r,5 
5;{2.5<;.5 

20 1 

! 

0 

4 

Total 

1,04.',,»<42 I 



7 

140 

1 UtSTKlCT.s. 

1 hiiii'tt JJivi}>ton. 

1 1' uiuv(ip,,in . 

i Hs '.iH UMilg 

C.'.Jjii 

i.852,:‘o;i 

r.<U2,5‘'0 
2.:$ 7 7,45.1 
2,54 !»,;»! 7 
1,710, .WO 
20.5,027 

201) 

0.5 

45 1 
230 

5,752 

21 

127 

07 

8 

22 

1,883 

379 

4,098 

20 

108 

151 

Total ... 

1 . o.., # - 

Ih5l7,41»8 

000 

5,997 

7,245 


' -i* ^ ft for tho Christian population are Uiken from the Cenana 

’o*'**n muler'^tatetl ^ poaeiblo that for some diaUicU the Chrifltians hayo 



Thi Topuhaion, 
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of Bengal arranged with reference to Behgion and Occupation, 


POPDIdATIOX BY RRLIGIOy. 


1 OCCUPATION. 

Uiinl'^s. 

Maliomo- 

daua. 

Bood- 

hist-i 

Ull'i 

Jiiiin. 

Others. 

.'Inlo ndul 
agrieul- 
tunstH. 

adult 

Uf>n-agrl- 

culturists. 

i|N7,7^li 
57il,l»os * 

;D'^.i»21 

i;{ :)(Hi 
ni,7:c. 
i:.7,oi7 
2;t'.»,02'> 


O.IOH 
2.'.. 4 It: 

ii7,7:{:. 

f>i;t 

1 

347,8t)I) 

81,30(1 

l.lO.dOO 

.180,1137 

233,1177 

.313,20.1 

84.738 

02.301 

2 12, .124 
211,182 

•i.'j I ) 

it2:»,;titi 

i - 

137,101 

1,100, 1.M 

017,123 

I.:i<i7,f>v7 


1 113 

1.1 07 

.3.10,003 

420,080 




iV'.'<i 

0,020 

2.>:>,MI 

MM.o.t'j 



l.iM) 

340,.1|8 

lOO.oOl 




ii.:.3o 

430.710 

2 14, .107 

;j,.i:!t.72<: 

;Uo7,u2(: 

1.0,. 

10. 1. -,8 

1,140.007 

I,12O..10:. 

7,);i.o:,f; 1 


... 

li;.it;o 

187,771 

220,811 

<112.2.! » ' 

7'';t,2i.-. 

2!>.') 

1 

308,1123 

113,813 


.iln.VMi 1 

.. 1 

1 

1.3.1, 1,‘,7 

08,202 

2''O,.''70 

l.<U7.itr;* 

10 j 

.'».7f:7 

217.1:*7 

141,074 

•''.‘»7.2‘|'' ' 

l,2'ij,i(,:, 

<;i i 

l.o7.'i 

ri4Mi't7 

MljtiOfi 

l.'.o.i.tt 1 

JO 

... j 

iM'^l 

171,120 

4.1,274 


M 7.227 

1 

2,'.t.'»o 

21 1,2.13 

1.18,00.1 

.■’.,127.7 1:» 

.^42t),!»(;o 

;}';•) j 

43,.'<:io 

1,871,3.17 

002, .131 

tl't.s'tl 1 

(.’,248 

i,3t;8 1 

10,700 

2!>,H77 

0,708 

1><2,;{7.'. 1 

1 1 1,'tHO 

H 


83,023 

.10, .102 





100,000 

1.1,4.30 

2.'.2,2<I|; , 

1. '>1.228 1 

I.:t7(; 

I7,2;r> 

27;i,H.10 

72,700 

i 

i 

lO.'O,].-}! 

4 

1.22.1 

.3(K»,704 

248,7.38 

42(i,;».H.s 



2,''.;o 

10K,;).i.i 

1 10,303 

h27,;J!':{ ’ 

I,.'! 10, 

4,0 l:i 

174 

408,000 

2.3O.320 

Ki7/.iii;t ' 



12,10.1 

14,007 

212,040 

^.v.>,2:t4 . 

8:>i,i:tl 


C.OM 

347.248 

170,4.18 

12s,21'J 1 

74.;)*; 1 

Vj 

1,08|4 

40,402 

20,074 

il,H4 < 1 , 

6,C27^j' 

4.102 

24,437 

1,1K)0,72G 

1,028,011 


ProvRlling 

languuguu. 


Ii<'ngaloo. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 


Ri'ngalco, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Donga loo. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Tliibotan dia' 

Dongiiloo. 

Ditto. 


Beugaloe. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

r)itu>. 

Ditto. 


cJZt ««<ler agricultur. lath. 

l.ot,ci„,ed aii*gS”^u". ™aor-UI»ur«r.'),.ro 



General Statement of the Remit of the Census of Bengal 





CLASSIFICATION OP 

Districts. 

Total 


Christians 


population. 

Europeans. 

Ea.^t Indians 
and other 
mixed classes 

Natives. 

BKXG AL. — ( Continned.') 
Wkstkux Dirtruicrs. 
Chittaijouf/ DioWioiu 
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Chittaj^ong ... 

1,127,102 

h;i 

42 

Noakhally 

7\:),'xn 

;h: 

101 

325 

Tipporah 

l,.*.:u.!K{i 

37, 

10 

95 

Chittagong Hill Tracts ... 

<;2,(;u7 

30 


1 

Hill Tipporah., . 

y:.,2(;2 



... 

Total ... 

:{.i.so,i:h; 

211 

1,100 

403 

Total for Bengal ... 

.■;(;.7o:>,7;{5 

• 1 1,113 

21,0(12 

27,705 

BKHAR. 
r<xtiia JHi'iihu. 





Pfttna 


1,020 

m 

480 


l.Ol't.T.V) 

102 

10 

82 

Slitthalwl 

i,72;5.;»71 

2 :, 7 

14(; 

58 

Tirlioot 

‘l,.{s l,70i) 

181 

30 

400 


! ''•id 

0.3 

20 

83 

Clumiparun ... 

1,4 KKM.') 

8.3 

8 

1,214 

** Tvlal ... 

i;U22,7ia 1 

2,310 

838 

2,410 

lihaKfjulporc JHvUion. 





Monghyr 

l>12.!l,Sg 

r*io 

438 

104 

BliaiignIjKiro ... 


i;o; 

33 

303 

Purtu'uh 

1,71I.71C» ! 

181 

13U 

02 

Sonthal Pergunnalu 

1,2.V.>,2,S7 1 

J20 

92 

180 

Total ... 


017 i 

003 

829 

Tet.al for Bi'har ... 

r.>,7'if:,idi 

3,287 1 

l,.33l 

3,245 

ORISSA. 


1 



Dh'iitwn 





Cutt.ieli 

1,404,784 

102 

212 

1,010 

l^'oree 

700.074 

8 

10 

552 

I’-lll-eio 

770.2it2 

81 

50 

449 

'1 nl'uiurj’ Kflatei 

1,283,300 

1 


302 

Total for Oriiwa ... 

4,317,900 

232 

278 

3,213 



The Population, 
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arranged with reference to Religion and Occfi/w/ion.— (Contlnned.) 


POPULATION BY RELIOION. 

1 OCCUPATION. 


Hindoos. 

Mahomo- 

duuri. 

Boocl- 

hist.s 

und 

Jains. 

Others. 

I Mule udull 
iiffrioul* 
turists. 

5 Male adnl 
non*agri- 
fulturisU. 

^ Prevailing 
languages. 

301, I3g 

540,1 of) 
.VJK 

70.',013 
.53.5,0, -,3 
003,50 4 
1,376 

30,110 

61 

47,b75 

18 

6.') 

10,725 

161.7.5.1 
1.5 1 610 
33S,.5.30 
14,710 

121, .80.3 
5.8;{23 
111,111 
13,284 

Bongaloo. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Burmese dlft. 
locts. 

Kookio dia- 
lects. 

1,(122,14.) 

j 2,323,00.4 

78,085 

151,823 

6(i6,61 4 

341,614 


lM(K),4.{.s 

17,600,13.5 

84.041 

252,664 

7,2.50,618 

4, .38.3, 453 


1.30,3,201 

1, 720, 
l,r>0(»,«;43 

1,H20.()4*< I 
1,240,204 

102.0 s 4 

210.. 332 
1.32,671 
r)2.H60.5 

241.. V.(0 
100,237 

’ * 1 i 
... j 

O.'.'l 
316 
15(0 j 
304 

II j 

214,700 

265.5»550 

272.7^1 

07.3,767 

42s,028 

342,!M!8 

276,68.5 
.31.3,623 
2IO.S73 
40.3, !f08 
I7 s,S60 
123,00<; 

Hindoostanoo. 

Dido. 

lotto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

11, fW 1,1 30 1 

1,. 51 4, 123 j 1 

' 1,5.S0 1 

2,45f8,l.M6 

1, .576, 0.54 


1,G13,.')40 

i,o;{i»,o4o 

1,022,00'J 

O.")0,210 

142,260 

1 (.0,4 26 
600,110 

70,786 

31 

10 

i.'.,5»5»r. 

I(v3f;4 

2,234 

528, K90 

2S.5,fS.8 

281,7.52 

21(4,01.5 

268,4 !♦! 
228 211 
266,817 

140,050 

IDmloostanoo. 

Ditto. 

Dido and 
Bf'rigalne, 
Sontlialno, Uin- 
dooHlanee, and 
Ih'ngaloe. 

4,02.5,714 i 

i 

1,1 2), (210 

53 

.5(53,102 1 

1,11.5,045 

012,f}03 


10,.52«,m:,O 1 

2,6.36,053 

54 

.56.5,081 ' 

3,61.3,231 

2, 480,.) 5 7 


’ ~“,* 

i 

1,430,040 

730,«;30 

73«,3% 

S 70,655 

40,013 

n.-^xf; 

14,h7s 

3,005 

19 

8 

1 

1 

22,39.8 

17,868 

12,427 

399,355 

267.. 360 
143,201 

150.. 3!U 
258,209 

181,007 

107,610 

82,542 

130,886 

Ooriya. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto and ab- 
original 
tongues. 

«, 767,727 

74,472 

21. j 

452,048 1 

819,251 

607,044 
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Bengal. 




CLASSIFICATIOX C 

I)l8TBICT8. 

Total popu- 

Christians. 



Europeans 

East Indian 
and other 
iniKedclaasoE 

Natives. 

. 


Chota Naopohe. 





C'/iola Kagjwre Divmon. 





Hazaroebauph 

Lohardugga ... 

^71,875 

1,2^37,123 

1,351 
. ‘->1 

52 

3 

170 

12,687 

Singbhoom ... 

415,023 

20 

2 

830 

Maunbhoom ... 

99.5,570 

39 

14 

589 

Tributary Eatatoa 

Total for Chota Nagporo... 

405,980 

... 



3,825,571 

1,501 

71 

14,226 

Assam, 





,As^afH Dlmlotx. 





Ooalpara 

4 14,701 

27 

10 

98 

Kamroop 

601,081 

53 

31 

120 

Dummg 

230,009 

55 

0 


Nowgong 

250,390 

1 «l 

195 

165 

S<^ob«au^or ... 

290,5M9 

121,207 

1 w 

2 

Lnckiniporc ... 

137 

7 

201 

Naga Hills ... 

08,918 

9 

170 

Kliasi and Jyntoah Hills... 

141,838 




Haro Hills ... 

80, (8K) 




Total for Assam 

2,207.453 

859 

71 

949 

Grand Total 

6tt,856,859 

19,822 1 

28,853 

49,338 


w..., Ihmfor., 0I U,, dcM, d^. „o, ^ Z 



Hh 7I 


arraiij^ wiU re/irme to Bokpon and OcetfWlioii.--(ConclQded.) 


POPULATION BY R^IOION. 

, OCCtrPATION. 

1 




Bood- 

hijits 




PreTtiling Ian- 


Mahonio* 

dans. 


Male adult 

Male adult 

guagei. 

Hindoo*. 

OtKorii. 

agricuN 

non«agri> 



Jain*. 

! 

turista 

i- 

oulturiata 


*'A7.m 

i 72.333 


49,978 

1 

197,625 

1 

36,126 

i 

Hindoestanoe, 

741.952 

1 53,211 


424,179 

280,219 

67,398 

Ditto audabori* 







ginal touguea. 

209.632 

2,487 

• 

202,052 

74,666 

44,643 

Ooriya and ah* 







original ton* 
guea. 

M2:;'36 

33,622 


133,420 

177,525 

117,908 

Bongaloe and 







aboriginal 

tongue*. 

13tl,781 

2,348 


263,851 

106,099 

14,643 

Aboriginal ton* 







gu»«. 

2,567,292 

- _ 

IDIMWO 


1,073,475 

836,134 

280,712 

1 

311,419 1 

89,916 , 


^23Mj 

10.‘{,662 ' 

42,257 

Bcngaloo and 

t 






Indo-Ubinew 

515,024 1 

45,823 1 

182 ! 

44Hj 

157,914 1 

27,547 

tongues. 
AsgttJnone and 

! 

221,;ih9 1 


1 

t 



Indo'Chineaa 

tongue*. 

13,859 ( 

397 j 

108 

74,908 j 

7.862 

Ditto ditto. 

245,615 1 

10,066 : 

291 

239 

79 243 

4,217 

Ditto ditto. 

262,969 1 

12,619 

153 ' 

565 

77,480 
32,877 ! 

22,238 

Ditto ditto. 

115,633 I 

1 

3,826 ; 

449 j 

1 

... . t 

1,038! 

9,146 

Ditto ditto. 

Nag* Iwgtt- 

ages. 

Khasi ditto. 
Oaro ditto. 



1,692, 054 j 

176,109 

1,472 

8,686 

526,li84 

113,267 


2,674,361 ^20, 664,775 1 

86,496 1 

JJ}51,904 1 

1 

13,054,318 

7,774.038 



Vot, I VI II 
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Bengal 


# 

Statement ehowing the population of each of the divtsim of Bengal 
arranged according to jRflcc, Class^ or Nationality. 


Baoe or NationatUy. 

Bengal Pro- 
per. 

Behar. 

Oriaaa. 

Cbota 

Nagpure 

Aaaam. 

Total. 

Unropeana, Americana, 
andutber Non-.talatics, 

17,185 

8.306 

239 

1,517 

412 

23.608 

European# ... 

18,419 

1,477 

271 

63 

59 

20 279 

.Sou Indian Aaiatioa ... 

99.690 

2.883 

6 

3 

2020 

103 991 

Aborigines, pure 

387,157 

693,618 

367,808 

1.290,700 

651,765 

3.390,578 

Semi Hludoolaed Abori 

glnea 

5110.989 

2,993.483 

672.695 

797.176 

614 348 

10,098 491 

fliiidooa 

17,425,750 

13.299, 9o8 

8,281 799 

15.>4 277 

672 522 

SI 164256 

Uahomedana 

17,608.780 

2,636.053 

74.466 

169 00(1 

176,195 

20,664.450 

Native Cliriatlaoi 

37.705 

3,245 

3.2n 

14,226 

1,034 

49.433 

Oibeia 

415,768 

102.619 

68.102 

28.613 

9, .69 

624.276 

(It and Total 

36.111,228 

19,736.101 

4 317.999 

8,825,571 

2,127,453 

66,118,852 


Nutk.— T he d^uUe require i fur tbia xtetemeut were nut obtnined in the nbootan Dooars nor 
ill the mil dlilrlcti the l'.Mt«rn Frontier heme tbe loial (mU t-Lori of the >{r>nid 

of ibe euilre population of I'engal. Under the deuoiuioatiuu ’Otheu*' are incluaed pertune 
of Hindoo origin nut reoogniaiug caste, aucbasthc t^aiMiabi. Baujaais, Nauukihabis. The 
great majority of the ••UiUera’' are uaUnabe of Bengal Proper, 


Statement ehovoing occvpatiom oj the adult mulee included in the Centue 
of each of the Provinces of Bengal 


Occupatioua. 

Bengal Pro* 
per. 

Debar. 

Orissa. 

t'lioia 
.Sag put e. 

ABsam. 

Total, 

Agriculture ... 

7,269.613 

3,613,231 

819,251 

836,134 

526 '84 

13,054,518 

Public lervicA 

135 368 

* 55 862 

2802’ 

8,632 

3 990 

231 .)74 

ProteHalona 

372 455 

61 3iI2 

47,4r,6 

7 385 

4.152 

892.760 

Private Hcrvloa 

631,139 

344 553 

63.318 

42 582 

35.341 

1,106 943 

Oorouierca and trade .. 

(•61,236 

253,379 

6",Ub6 

82 037 

20,012 

1,216,750 

Manu acture#, tociudii'g 
Artiiana 

1,421 5$5 

590.025 

205.349 

88,415 

16,594 

3,821,968 

Labonren net claaacd aa 
agricultural 

679 841 

1.014.8'J 

71,69\ 

88 120 

30 016 

1,874.029 

Mlaoallaueoua 

423,03.5 

1 70,9 13 

41,108 

13 679 

29 862 

678587 

Total oon-agrloulturiiU 

4424,649 

3,489 8h5 

507.044 

280.860 

1 119,967 

7,822 405 

Grand Total 

11,684,3(7 

6,103,116 

1.320,285 

1,116,994 

646051 

SO.876.733 


Nora 1. -There were a certain number of boye under twelve vrara of age returned aa hatfog 
K separate u cupalion of their own. The«e bote were reckoned in the itatemeni of " Oct'upa- 
tioiiB of tit'do' adu la. The occopallona of peraone in ih" 11 in tiisir'Ct* of the Kaetem Frontier 
Wuic o obown In the ceneua retu'na. The net result of thete two nlHcrepauclea l« aa folK we. - 


Total ftJiili males ... ... . ... 308W.t83 

Unto ditto ai pet thle Statement ... ... ... »os76.rM 

Difference ... ... 8,2SO 

I cing the number of boya returned aa baTlng occupation# .. *8,37i 

I.e)o« ih< male adult population of Kbaal lillia of which no 

dc.atl of occupaiiona ooald begiten ... 3P,98!I 


8»390 


boTK ruder ’• tgrlculture,” labourera returned aa agrl'-nltoral are included. 

^oTa J.— h )s pu'bable that a large proportion of the labourera not apecflcally daaaed aa 
agricuiiurai are riMl>j employed u agricultural aerranta. 

NoiK 4.- I he male adult populaticn of Cooch Behar other than afrienliorlau. and iba 
vrho.e of the male adult populitloo of Waattm Dooart, are included >u *' MiaoaUBatoaa, " aa 
1,0 dataiia ol ov.-upailon lor ihtiu art ahowo la the Oeoaoa Stattmena 




Madras, 
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Madras 


Tiie firsl attempt made to ascertain tlie population of the Pro- 
vince of Madias was in 1822, when it had been 20 years under 
our settled administration. The number was then returned at 
13,476,923 including North Canara, since transferred to Bombay, 
but omitting Kurnool. Fifteen years after, in 1836-37 the peo- 
ple seem to have increased by only half a million. In the 
year 1818 epidemic cholera appeared, ^if not for the first time 
within this Piovince, certainly for the first time within the 
memory of the then oldest inhabitants. From the time of 
this invasion until 1826 or 1827, a large number of the people fell 
victims to the di.seuse, and in the year 1833-34 a more deadly 
epidemic than any former one swept over the land. In this laft- 
tfci period a ternhle famine pieceded the cholera, and in the Gun- 
loor District alone it was estimated at the time, by competent lo- 
cal observers, that more than one-half of the people had perished 
from famine and di.<ea.se. The census returns of the district for 
1822 show a population of 454.734, but in 1836-37 the number 
had decreased to 267,426. Admitting that the census returns of 
zcmiiulary tracts were defective iu 1836-37, it is quite certain 
that the calamities of adverse seasons, famine, and pestilence, 
during the preceding ten years, had powerfully affected thu 
notmul increment inherent to an Indian population. The 
first regular qtiinquennial census of the Piovince was taken 
in the official year 1851-52, or fourteen years after the census 
of 1836*37. The population on thi.s occa^ion was found to have 
increased from 13.967.395 to 22,031,697. It seems clear from 
the great iiiciea.se in particular distiicts that the census of 1836-37 
must have been badly taken, and the population of many zemin- 
daiy estates omitted. On this occasion the pfipiilation of the 
Kurnool Di.stiict (273,190) was for tho first time included with 
the Madras Presidency. 

The following table .shows the gross results of the periodical 
enumerations comp.ired with the results of the J 87 1 census.* 


Tiie increase in|he8e twenty years was; — 

Per cent. 

From 1851 to 1856 ... a*7 From 18G1 to 1866 

„ 1856 to 1861 ... 7-8 „ 1866 to 1871 


Per cent. 
... 7-6 
... 16'lt 


* Severe faminod afflicted tho peoplo of thH Prodidonoy in 1738, 1782-88, 1805 
to 1807, 1824, and 1S32-8.3. In the lallor famine, tho loaa of life waa not confined 
to the Ountoor Dialrict, but apread over a f^roat portion of the Proaidonej. It waa 
computed at the timo that (lOTommont and the ryota, between them, loat lu 
revenue and produce about 24 milhona of pounda aterling in conaequence of tlie 
famine. (Da^ydC* MmorandHin on tfu> Madras Famine of 1866.) 

t Excludioff tbc placch the population of which waa not included in the rotuma 
of prov joiM Tcarni. 
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Madras. 


Madras Popidation aceordmg io 


DUtriets 

CflniiUiofl85I.63 (FoalllSei.) j 

Censua of 1856-67 (Fuali 1266) I 

Matea. | 

Femalea. | 

Total. 

Malea | 

Feioales. 

Toral. 

lianlAm 

4T6,446 

451,485 

826,930 

Not aTullabie. 

949,747} 

ViaagApAUiu 

645.st>:t> 

008,949 

1.254.272 

670,272 

613,971 

1.28i243| 

tiuduvtry 

lil4,703 

407 333 

1.012,036 

547 216 

534,487 

1,081,7031 

Maiulipatam ) ( 

2H2,178 

239,088 

520,866 

328,455 

295 353 

623,808 

J’ UiltUA < 

Guotoor ) ( 

2110,626 

278,557 

670.083 

303,113 

291,100 

5^,213 

Nallora 

486 418 

450,272 

935,690 

499,947 

452,085 

952,032 

Caddapah 

769,121 

692,800 

1 451,921 

704,362 

646 789 

1 351,151 

Ballary 

6l3,S71 

586,228 

1,229,^99 

618207 

562,680 

1,181,087 

Knrttool 

140.629 

132.661 

273,190 

Not ava 

lable. 

287,726 

Chiugieput 

303,706 

279,757 

583,462 

314,964 

290,257 

605,221 

North A root 

' 702,716 

723,158 

1,485.8:3 

811,834 

776,270 

1.588,104 

' South Ar(;ot 

632,087 

473.918 

],mm 

605,195 

5C0 766 

1,185,96. 

j I’AuJora 

841,120 

8;i4,9C« 

1,676,086 

821,885 

9J5.40: 

1,657,285 

< Trlcbinup ly i.- 

360,326 

S4S,87l 

7'.'9,19G 

4U,603 

391,977 

6(9.580 

Madura ... 

883. 12J 

873.66s 

1 1,756,791 

897,720 895,017 

1,792,737 

i riuuerelly 

636 725 

) 632 403 

! 1.269,21 i 

668,685 


1 1.339,874 

v'oiniUtora 

1 577, 12{ 

> v76.73^ 

1 1,163.86; 

60t»,817 

576.1 11 

k 1,176,831 

Ntigiiia 

1) 






Balaiu 

1 f.Oi'.ST; 
1 

585, .'.o; 

;i 1.195,37: 

643216 

621.95 

1 1,268,200 

North (Jan Bra ) 

' 1 
! 6 12.769. 613,6''. 

1 

»! 1,056, 73 

.,81,948 

5t.'i,09 

)l l.l28,93h, 

1 i^outh (.'auaiu ( 

! 

1 

1 

1 



1 : 

j Malabar ... 

. ( 763.03 

'1 750.97 

■ 1,5U,9')9{ .Si2.19C 

! 1 

790,72 

1 1.602,914 1 

Foul 

.j n!o’.o,ii 

.j lO.'bl.:," 

\\ :l.5'l.t!97; 10,846 557 

10.323,8? 

5 22.407, SSsj 
. 


Mhitiv* (^»t n»at(f<l p.>- j 
l-tl UVl.lll) .. ...I 

r.'Oii'ai'on (or wbicti | 
I »t’x j.*rn- iiiftr* Wfte nut fur- ! 

tiy oiiOCluis-~ ^ 

' Ytztcan*^*ni 

J 

j |’lntn\»lly 

I rudoocottih Territory 


I « 


■liO.OOO' 


450, OOV 


-i — 


n.tt7.S5it 


OrADd ToUl 



Twhty Ytan* GriMih of Popultttion, 77 

Difetent Cttisu>iH. 1851 to 1871. 


UIWM of lMi.63 (rittli IS71.) 

CwMiol 186l.tf (Fu»U 1S76). 

Ctoam ol 1871 (Kuali 1281). 

Male*. 

KemalM. 

1 Toul. 

MtiM 

K«in&l««. 

Toul. 



Toul. 

AS4.0t: 

333,87! 

1 1,136924 

650,482 

585,306 

1.335,70. 

779,11! 

740,974 

1,520,088 


CfiS.Tfij 1,47 6 (U3 

1 . 0 C>,(mA 

020,958 

1,034,556 

1,110,014 

1,050165 

2,181,199 

m.-a: 

670,404 

1.36(1831 

735,713 

704,765 

1,427 472 

803,001 

789 SM 

1,503,989 

1 dIJ.iM 

473.08S 

1,191,411 

ti*U.e88 

032, 5«4 

1,296.65;- 

737,495 

214, 878 

1,052.874 

i 

:27,030| 47^, '.Mil 

090,5541 605.955 

663,709 

1,168,644 

7o7,3tf2 

669,410 

1,870,811 

4!<7,8C!j 

1,050,104 

i 597.061 

647,098 

1,144,750 

693,406 

657,794 

1,831,194 

i.kT firs 

6sC,W9 

ii.M.o'i: eso.easl 654,300 

1,304.998 

800,17! 

807.631 

1,0 8,000 

111 ibi 

34S.'.M8 

"55,70* 

697,470 

373.378 

770,857 

490,88? 

408,757 

950,040 


335.4S6 

1 «7.S3t)t>l 4U,36( 

300.017 

804,283 

475,966 

462,210 

938,184 


1 1.6<'i4 557 

/.NOi luitiUb«<lby( 

4 (u« Culltciur. ) 

1.787.13J 

1,020,078 

995,000 

2,015,2:8 


6J3,V7( 

1.I5\430 

6u8,184 

0 " 8 .fl 6 .* 

1.261.846 

mm 

800,$95 

1,755,817 


8..<J,78t 

1,055,170 

851.855 

879.764 

1.731,619 

953,066 

1.019,703 

1 973,731 

iHk <!3J 

4«7.767 

3.1V.400 

604,544 

60158) 

1,006 836 

588.134 

012,274 

1,3.0,401 

3." 734 

iijH o: . 

1 . 8 .'’i 6,406 

068,115 

973 271 

1,946.389 

1,112,000 

1,154,549 

2,!«0,8I5 

M.iU 

085,37: 

1.370,511 

754,391 

766,777 

1,621,168 

838.515 

857,444 

1, *91, 959 

' 019 426 

(.9i:,43.' 

1. '515 920 

725,370 

705,308 

1,430,738 

j 874.975 
( 27,192 

8M299 

32,309 

1,705,274 

49,501 


738,9] 4 

1.493,321 

819,318 

800,015 

1.619, ?3« 

075,502 

901,493 

l»906»95 

4Ul,4C4 

38C..&78 

788,013 

i 4-26730 

412,958 

830 688 

459,7:0 

1 

458,633 

918,30; 


851,901 

1,709,081 

931,040 

925.388 

1,856 378 

1,134 889 

1,120 331 

3.201.350 

i:.ow, 8 Jo 

11,513,648 

23,606,467 

ll,375.19u 

11,928,728 

26, ('8 9,052 

15 527 630; 

j 

15,355,095 

50,883,025 

... 


450,0(K< 



450.000 

1 

194,676 

I0f,876 

897,552 



300,000 1 

" 


1 



! 

" ! 

... 1 

■ i 

300,04 i’ 

... i 
! 


f 

1 

151,929 

104,700 

318,095 



! 

5i6M.509! 

"T"! 

i 

26 530 05:| 

15,874,235 

15,723,637 

81«597.87? 



MadfOi, 


Tabu showing the Number of Hindoos, Mp^svlniane^ 


Districts. 



Hindoos. 



1851-62 

(Fuali 

1261). 

1866-67 

(Fuali 

1266). 

1861-62 

(FubU 

1271). 

1866-67 

(Fuali 

1276). 

1871-72 

(Fuflli 

1281). 

Ganjam 

021,832 

044,662 

1,133,496 

1,230,106 

*1,513,673 

Vizajfapatam 

1,238,590 

1,266,541 

1,400,056 

1,915,463 

t2, 135, 432 

Rajflhmundrj’, Goda- 




1,394,463 


very 

901,210 

1,060,275 

1,. 335, 177 

1,655,981 


( 497.796 
I 634,725 

695,736 

666,063 

1 1,126,082 

1,220,942 

1,365,709 

Nolloro 

894,034 

008,248 

051,869 

1,110,942 

1,308,014 

Cuddajmh 

1,365,804 

1,253,.803 

974,611 

1,055,674 

1,242,317 

Bellary 

1,139,216 

1,096,331 

1,143,207 

1,209,717 

1,534,228 

Kurnool 

228,082 

237,702 

645,394 

683,870 

847,806 

Chinglojmt 

664,575 

686,440 

655,144 

769,763 

899,686 

North Arcot 

1,413,838 

1,613,8.57 

1.578,3.53 

1,770,5.56 

1,913,020 

South Arcot 

066.998 

1,07.5,602 

1,087,639 

1,211,493 

1,676,462 

Tanjorc 

1,638,10!! 

1,521,542 

1,518,075 

1,589,274 

1,808,787 

Tiichinopoly 

588,0541 

742,66!)i 

867,876 

039,339 

1,116,770 

Madura 

1,593,‘»31 

1,620,605 

1,67.8,8.50 

1,765,527 

2,062,768 

Tinnovelly 

1,133,648 

1,103,866 

1,211,446 

1,84.3,980 

1,. 506, 621 

Coiinbaloto 

NilgirUt 

1 1 1,127,014 

1,143,270 

1,1.80,522 

1,. 386,9 16 

\ 1,715,081 

I 42,451 

Saloin 

1 1,164,076 

1,230,886 

1.446.2.59 

1,567,146 

1,901,060 

Caiiaru 

947,082 

1.003,036 

679,617 

722,948 

777,687 

Malabar 

1 1,112,212 

1,166,174 

1,244,050 

1,347,708 

1,637,914 

Total 

10, 001, .808 

20,726,107 

i 

21,858,713 

24,172,822 

28,556,367 

t 

Madras Town 

Pnd.^orotta Tcrritoryj 

1 

1 llrntvd 'lolal 

1 

i 

• H , 1 iH.k. th<» popil of 

T Ini' nil 4SS. thff popti.-tt '"I 

1 -cparBifii r,i.»iu ibf CotinI'a! 'r** 1 




308,611 

296,829j 

Vn i»h Vil -,£ 

i»irn.i in If*'.'! 



i 

29,160, 807^ 

' J 



Orcwth 0 f each CommunUy^ 

CkntUam at mh Cmm, Wl to 1871. 


Mahomedanii. 


1856.67 

(Faalf 

1266). 


4,536 

16,489 

20,998 
j 27,831 
i 33,629 
42,916 
96,839 
82,713 
49,282 
11,491 
69,782 
40,890 
86,417 
30,766 
109,088 
80,860 

22,815 

' 32,809 
79,235 
414,126 


1861.62 

(Fuali 

1271> 




2,874 

14,857 

80, M8 
62,060 

45,768 

74,528 

87,708 

78,790 

14,065 

71,712 

26,703 

80,613 

27,619 

114,958 

76,214 

25,067 

37,595 

70,384 

487,4921 


1866-67 

(Fu*H 

1276). 


4.491 

17,787 

31,496 

68,778 

56.418 
87,521 
92,394 
88,4 8H 
20,933 
74,444 
31,490 
85,211 
24,529 
119,181 
81,782] 

28,274i 

41,55S 

74,n4i 

478,246; 


1871-72 

(FubH 

1281). 


Ohrlatlans, 


1656^57 

(Fuali 

1266). 


I 


4.826 


21,03(M 1,213 


1,352,992 1,879,330 


1,502,134; 


86.1731 

78,941 

66,670| 
103,676 
127,783 
107,020 
23,192 
86,741 
44,567 
102,7031 
32,024 
132,833 
84,753 
1 36,026 
I 1,936 
62,312 
H3,17H 
681,609 


549 


1,806,893 


50,964 

K,506| 


430 
j 742 
I 8,521 
868 
509 
2,043 
742 
7,290 
4,465 
19,379 
49,326 
36,255 
54,044 
04,658 

10,746 

4,506 

43,767 

23,614 


328,666 


1 , 866 , 363 ^ 


1861.621 

(Fusli 

1271). 


556 

789 


1,316 


1,617 

965 

3,674 

1,684| 

0,181 

4,492 

14,088 

53,482 

43,905 

62,598 

82,661 

10,831 

9,867| 

38,041 

27,539 


1866-671 

(FUBli 

1270). 


1,193 

1,808 

1,623 

0,032 

1,804 

1,564 

2,887 

3,498 

18,687 

5,184 

18,863 

57,134 

42,968] 

61.681 

95,408 

15,549 

10,529 

42,626 

30,425 


1871-721 

(Fuflli 

1281> 


308,426 414,090 


1,048 

8,186 


7,670 

3,012 

4,978 

5,645 

8,355 

15,156 

7,486 

80,817 

66,409 

52,222 

70,941 

102,676 

12,007 

5,070 

13,338 

49,268 

41,642 


87,067 

11,860 


645,120 


w.„ 



8Q 


l/oifol. 


This table is unfortunately incomplete, inasmuch as the popu* 
lation of the city of Madras could not be classified as Hindoo, 
]Uahomedan, or Christian prior to the census of 1871, and in the 
li850-51 census the Mahomfdan and Christian populations were 
not distinguished. But oiuittiug the population of tlie city of 
Madras, and without taking into account the census returns of 
the year 1851'52, we see that the Hindoo population has in- 
creased during tlie Bfteen years 1856 to 1871 by 37 per cent,, 
the Mahoiuedan by 33 per cent., and the Christian by 61 per 
cent. The increase in the Christian population is chiefly due to 
the spread of Cinistiunity amongst the natives of India, and not 
to any considerable additions to the European or Eurasian popu- 
lations. 

Of the whole population 2S,863,Q78 are Hindoos, 1,857,857 
Mahomedans, 490,299 Native ChristiaiKs, 14,505 Eni-opeans, 26,374 
Eastlndians or Euiasians, 21,254 Jains, and 6,91u individuals are 
undistinguished as to their nationality or religion. The twenty- 
one districts of the Presidency are divided into one hundred and 
fifty-six revenue subdivisions or lalooks, the average population 
of each talock being 2oO,520. The 156 talooks are further sub-, 
divided into 55,421 villages, and there are 355*3 villages to each 
tjvlook on the average. The great majoiiiy of these villages 
have their own communal officers, such as magistrate, accouii* 
taut and watchmen. Each village on the average contains 564‘4 
inhaiiitunts, but the average vanes from 251*6 |>er8ons per village 
in Vizngapatam to 5234*4 in Malabar. In this latter district, 
the villages consist of largo tracts of country called amshoms, 
and the houses are mostly isolated and surrounded liy gardens 
or fields. The villages aie large also in Kurnoo), Ciuidapah, 
and Coimbatore, where, as a rule, u number of detached ham- 
lets surround the parent villages. The average number of 
houses to a vilhiiio varies from 57 in Vizagapatam to 1,008 iu 
Malabar, and the mean of the whole is 112*4. On the average 
about five persons inhabit e.icl. liou^e, hut the propoitions vary iu 
ditferciit districts from 3*55 in the Nilgirls and 3*98 to a house iu 
OiuUlapiih, to 7*67 in South Arcot and 768 in the town of 
Madias, Thero are 226*2 persons to each square mile in theterii- 
toiy, and the proportions vary from 66 per square mile iu the 
Nilgiris and 117’7 in Vizagapatam, to 540’1 iu Tanjore, and 
14724 I in the city of Madras. 

l)f the whole numl)er of persons included in the census 
returns, 23,714,578 reside in Government villages or luam lands, 
7,566,590 on estates perroaneutly .settled or zemindaries, and 
316, ♦lOS in the State of rudoocotta. 

The particulai^s of tlie population of each district are shown in 
ihc following statement 



Statement ehotcing the Area iu S*juar^ Miles of ihe Madras Province, ITumler of Talooks^ Villages, Hoveee^ 

Povulation latth Avrran** t*1 the naiue. 


DiUribiUiim of th$ Population. 
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Madrai, 


Statement ehowing the Numltf of Chddren^ AdvUt and 

- — , ■ . 


Diftricti. 

Children. 

Adults. 

Total. 

Boya 
under 
12 years. 

Girls un- 
der 10 
years. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1. Ganj&m ... 

309,609 

261,448 

469,608 

489,633 

779,112 

740,976 

2. VUagapaUm* 

370,236 

306,506 

670,890 

697,080 

1,110,084 

1,049,166 

3. Godavery ... 

810,898 

266,223 

492,706 

633,113 

808,603 

789,836 

4. Eistna 

271,008 

233,490 

466,487 

481,889 

737,496 

714,879 

5. Nelloro 

248,862 

213,811 

469,030 

455,608 

707,392 

669,419 

6. Cuddapah ... 

237,826 

205,334 

456,076 

• 452,460 

693,400 

657,794 

7. Bellary 

290,477 

266,059 

660,696 

652,774 

860,173 

807,833 

8. Kumooi ... 

175,868 

148,269 

315,625 

320,488 

490,883 

468,767 

P. Chingloput... 

183,370 

165,662 

292,698 

296,664 

475,968 

462,216 

10. North Arcot 

385,496 

845,292 

635,183 

649,808 

1,020,678 

994,600 

11. South Arcot 

344,884 

810,806 

641,538 

659,589 

886,922 

869,896 

12. Tanjoro ... 

365,990 

317,259 

597,978 

702,604 

963,968 

1,019,763 

13. Triohinopoly 

219,777 

197,754 

368,357 

414,520 

588,134 

612,274 

14. Madura 

430,264 

380,984 

681,802 

773,565 

1,112,066 

1,164,549 

15. Tinnotolly ... 

311,876 

273,981 

624,639 

683,463 

836,516 

867,444 

1C. Coimbatore... 

338,298 

302,560 

636,677 

586,739 

874,976 

888,299 

17. NilgirU 

9,032 

7,734, 

18,160 

14,575 

27,192 

22,309 

18. Salem 

382,087 

343,624 

693,4151 

647,969 

975, .502 

991,493 

19. South Canara 

165,322 

137,470i 

294,401 

321,163 

459,729 

458,633 

20. Malabar ... 

436,982 

355,789 

607,907 

770,572 

1,134,889 

1,126,361 

31. Madras ... 

66,678 

47,211 

137,998 

155,665 

. 

194,676 

202,876 

Total 

Poodoorotta Ter- 

6,841,827 

6,065,661 

9,711,570 

10,357,631 

16,722,306 

16,658,871 

ritory 

65,644 

60,861 

96,285j 

113,905 

151,929 

164,766 

jGraiM Total 

6,897,471 

6,106,522 

9,807,865 

10,471,636 

15,874,286 

15,728,687 


* NnTB - In tb« U)Ul Dumber of uelM And feroAlM (he pofuiUtioa o( .'eypore (tfalee 169,10^ 
Feroilei s: rouU )t4,48i) It iooladed, but oo( in tM perdcatare, ris., '* cbtldrea'' aoi 
" eduiti,*' 



Childrm^ AduUi and yaUonaliUtt, , ^ 


NatianaiiUit of the Population of tho Madnu Provinoo* 


Oiodooi. 

Mahome- 

dana. 

Katire 

Ohria- 

tiani. 

11 

Eara* 

■ians. 

Bood- 
hifti or 
Jains. 

Othors. 

Total. 

U18,67a 

4,836 

673 

149 

205 

45 

511 

1,520,088 

2,185,432 

21,080 

882 

878 

810 

91 

576 

2,159,199 

1,555,981 

35,178 

585 

451 

385 

39 

325 

1,592,939 

1,865,709 

78,941 

7,380 

77 

208 


59 

1,452,374 

1,808,014 

65,670 

2,658 

101 

287 


136 

1,876,811 

1,242,317 

103,676 

4,608 

1 93 

109 

4 

887 

1,851,194 

1,584,223 

127,788 

3,354 

1.218 

978 

327 

128 

1,668,006 

847,805 

107,920 

3,644 

<» 

160 

2 

69 

959,640 

899, 680 

28,192 

11,480 

2,090 

1,571 

147 

18 

988,184 

1.913,020 

86,741 

6,316 

336 

666 

7,889 

310 

2,015,278 

^ 1,676,462 

44,567 

30,219 

123 

370 

3,861 

215 

1,756,817 

1,808,787 

102,703 

65,262 

j 

389 

522 

289 

829 

1,978,781 

1,116,776 

32,024 

50,822 

623 

630 

143 

390 

1,200,408 

2,062,768 

132,838 

70,445 

175 

166 

1 

13, 

215 

2,266,615 

1,506,621 

84,753 

102,249 

197 

130 


9 

1,698,959 

1,716,081 

36,026 

11,443 

163 

442 

56 

78 

1,768,274 

42,451 

1,936 

2,935 

1,389 

796 


44 

49,601 

1,901,060 

52,312 

12,684 

256 

377j 

28 

278 

1,966,996 

777,687 

88,178 

48,938 

180 

190 

8,839 


918,362 

1,637,914 

581,609 

82,280 

2,679 

5,409 

31 

1,428 

2,261,260 

308,611 

50,964 

21,441 

3,613 

12,018 


910 

897,652 

28,868,978 

1,857,857 

490,299 

14,505 

26,374 

21,254 

6,910 

81,281,177 

296,829 

8,506 

11,328 

8 

24 



816,695 

29,160,807 

1,866,368 

501,627 

14,518 

26,398 

21,254 

mo 

,81,597^ 


K 2 
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Density --The average number of persons to a square mile 
tliroughoiit tlie Province is 220*2, but in i\ie Tanjore District tUe 
average ntimOer was 540*1, while in the Nilgiri Hills the population 
was only 60 per square mile. The (Jensest population of all is of 
course in the Madras Town District, where the 27 square miles of 
urea liave an average pt)pnlation ot 14724*1 per mile. JIven within 
the town of Ma<lras the several municipal divisions show very 
different ratios of population. In the 2ik1 division, the popula- 
tion is in the ratio of 1)8,732 per ^quare mile, while in the 4th 
mtJnicjpal division there are only 2, 500 to a square mile. Po- 
pulation on the whole is most thickly distributed in the southern 
distiicts, thus Chiiiglepiit has 34tr7 to a square mile, .'-outh 
Arcot 3fi0‘3, 'raiijoie 540*1, Tiichinopoly 341*3, Tinnevelly 327*3, 
apd Malabiu* 376 7- Neatly the whole i»f the Tanjore District is 
a huge rice field, irrigated fron) the Caiivery river, and the den- 
sity of population is a diiect lesult of the productiveness of the 
soil. In this district the cultivation is not dependent on local 
rainfall. The Cauvcry livei takes its origin in the Western 
Ghauts ill tlie province of Coorg, whoie the rainfall of the south- 
west muiiSoou is always ahuudaiit, and the waters ot tliis stieam 
and its trihiilarios are nearly all expended iu the iiiigation of 
the Tanjore and Tiichinopoly Districts 
DxvelliiKjs. — Tho population of the Madras Province are accom- 
modated in house-', aiid on ihe aveiage there aie hvo 

pei'-tons to a hoU'.(‘, Ot these ht'iis\s o71 ,1)00, or six per cent., 
weio either places used as shops, and without inhabitants on the 
night ot (he beinsus, or they were simply empty houses. Of the 
thro'} clashes of huddings the following iiumbeis aie shown iu the 


jCousus letiiins : — 

ToiTrtt'iHl ... 

Thati'limJ .. 
rn9j)ocilUH) 


492,271) 

447,420 

5,180,140 

110,100 


ToUl ... 0,220,954 


The thatched houses, as a rule, are about five to one of all 
toiler ilesciiptious of dwi'lling place. 

The liuliau p ip'dathm live an essentially out-of-door life, and 
on this account pcihaps tln^ care very little for the em- 
heliKlimeiit or decoration of their house.s, within or without. 
\Mnie the people of Southern India have, for the most part, 
Aied hilt little foi dome.^tio architecture, they have been lavish in 
the oeiiaiiuction ami embellishment of their religious homses and 
w.if -r rc'-ervoii's. Tlie temples of >oulliern India are mostly 
const nieied of cutstone. gneiss or granite, though the gopurams, 
or towel s over the eutrauce gates, uro generally built of bvict- 
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and plaster decorations. IHie stoue-work is often ricldy 
decorated with carvings, and many ojf the masonry tanks, as at 
Madura, and Mannargudy »n Tanjore, are magnificent works. 
The best of these works are of ancient date, and some of them 
must have been constructed before tlie art of lock-sculpture of 
the Boodhist era lijul died out araongat the people. 

Of the total number of houses are in towns or vil- 

lages of which Government is the landlord; 1,003,285 houses 
are located on pertnanently settled estatea belonging to zemindars, 
and 202,135 are bituated on endowed or freeJands. 

5ea;.— Of the total population of the Province (3 ' ,597,872) there 
were enuiueratod 15,874,2.35 males and 15.723,637 females. In 
other words of every l,t)00 p»Msons coiinted 50*2 were males and 
408 females, lu ilie Bellaiy District the females are returned in 
the propiu’iion of only 03 0 to 100 males, in Vizagapatam 94*5, 
ill Gaiijam 9.Vl, in Cujdapali 04-9. in some other di.stricts, i, e,, 
Malabar, South (’ariara, and South Aroot, the proportions of the 
sc.xes are given as iioarly equal (00 2, 99‘8 and 98*2 respectively). 
Ill Taniore the females are returned as lOG 9 to 100 males, and 
in Poodoocotia as lt)8'4. The [uoportion for the whole Province 
is 00 femaliN to lt)0 males. Among t)ie llimioos the proportion 
of females is only 09 to 100 males. In the Mahornedaii populo- 
tion, the females are in the pioportion of J 00*3 to lOO males, 
111 the Eurasian 10*J to 100, and in “ others” ]02*4. In eleven 
(listiicts the reiunis sliow Malioincdan female.s in excess of 
maie<. The Eniopcan pupuliitiou is peculiar in regard to the 
jiroportion of the sexes. It is made up largely of men in the 
piime of life who are in military or other Government service, 
anti of men who come to India as a field of independent enter- 
jnise. Ill the army only twelve per cent, of the men are allowed 
iti marry, and in other callings tlie natives of Britain do not 
Usually bufden themselves with family ties until their social 
position is in some degree assured. Hence in the European 
population of 14,561, there aie 9,057 males and only 4,604 
tcmulos. The proportion of females to males is only 46*2 per 100. 

il^fc.—The tables showing the age are full of errors, but, as in other 
Provinces, they show that the young child icn below ten years of 
age are numerically greater than in Great Britain, while above 
tlie age of fifty the Indian population has scantier numbers than 
the British population, and in ages above sixty the Madras jApu- 
lation is not one-half so strong os the British, More boys are 
born into the world than girls, but fewer survive to adult ages. 
Jii the large Lying-in Hospital at Madras, the records tell us 
that 112 b'lys are born to every lOO girls, and, Dr. Cornisb 
remark?, probably this proportion obtains throughout India. 
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The following abstract shows the population according to age : — 
Ages of the population in Quinquennial Periods, 


Ages. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

0 to 6 ... 

2,804,112 

2,878,039 

6,682,151 

6 to 10 ... 

2,309,660 

2,168,112 

4,467,672 

10 to 15 ... 

1,427,802 

1,160,232 

2,688,034 

16 to 20 ... 

1,685,368 

1,871,488 

3,606,866 

20 to 25 ... 

1,298,768 

1,889,455 

2,688,228 

26 to 80 ... 

1,468, .582 

1,655,273 

3,013,866 

80 to 85 ... 

827,794 

706,018 

1,533,812 

86 to 40 ... 

1,132,714 

1,112,467 

2,246,181 

40 to 45 ... 

517,332 

430,074 

947,406 

45 to 50 

777,113 

803,319 

1,680,442 

50 to 55 ... 

278,673 

233,450 

512,123 

66 to 60 ... 

517,214 

564,645 

1,081,869 

Above 60 ... 

482,697 

• 501,052 

983,749 

Ages unknown. 

254,577 

195,247 

449,824 

Total ... 

15,722,306 

15,558,871 

31,281,177 


The Hguroa in thia table do not includo the Poudoocotta results. 


Religion . — The numbers of each great leligious class of the 


community arc as follows : — 

Hiudoos .. 

Mahomodjius 

ChriKtiiuiH 

Boodlii«t.H or Jains 

Other religions (unspecified) 

... 28,863,978 
... 1,857,857 

633,760 
21,254 
4,328 

Total 

... 31,281,177 

The Hindoos arc thus divided — 

Sivnitos ... 

Visliuttvaitea 

liingayots 

Other Hindoos (1^ ... 

... 16,159,610 
... 11,667,311 
154,989 
892,068 

Total Hindoo Population 

... 28,863,978 


Although for census purposes the sects of the Hindoos have been 
clasbitied as Sivaites, Vishnavaites, and Liugayets, the great bulk 
of the people are practically worshippers of the powers of evil, 
ill one or another shape, or of the deilied heroea associated with 
the incarnations of Vishnu. Dr. Cornish, who compiled the 
Census Heport, remarks that " the general decay ot Hindoo tem- 
ples throughout the couutiy is but the visible sign of the waning 
vitality of the religion itself. Among the classes already iii- 
iiueuced by western ideas, Hindooism is practically dead. Nei- 
ther Deism nor Christianity has yet stepped in to fill the 
voul in the religious life of the educated people.” 

( ) > l bt'so inoludo » number of Hill tribes of tho Xorthorn Districts, of whom 

I mfoimaUoaas to icltgious {uolcsdion given. 
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The Mahoraedans are thus divided — 


SOODMS 
Sh6«M 
WrJiabees 
S«ot un»p«cified 


Total 


Population. Per cant, 
1,6^4,529 89*0 

69,309 8-7 

3,954 0-3 

130,072 71 

1,857,857 1000 


The MuhoracdAns of Sonihern India ere in great port an abo- 
riginal people. During Mahoniedan rule forcible conversion was 
not uncommon, and to tins day prosclytism is going on among the 
lower orders of society. It is especially active in Malabar, whero 
the slave castes of Hindoos are nnmerons, and treated with the 
utmost contumely by the siipeiior castes. Conversion to Mabome- 
danism in their case means a distinct advance in the social scale 
The Cbiistian population of youlbern India is numericuliv 

important. It is made up of the followiiir. classes : * 

Eiiropoans and Kant Indians ... ' 10 ft 7 a 

Natives of India ... ... “* 490*299 

Cliristians of nationality unspocifloJ ... ... 2^682 


Total 


mjm 


‘>'6 roodoocottah territory conUin.s 
11,360 Cbrisliaiia. It is known also that Christians arc nu- 
merous in the hreiich territories of Southern Iinlia, while in 
tin; Native States ofTravancorc and Cochin, Christian commiini- 
tie.s, iiumheiiiig many tlionsainis of person.s, through the toler. 
ance ot the old I’miinal rulers lloiiiLshcil for many centuries 
efore the Porlugiiese e.stahlislicd themselves in Western India. 
Jt IS worthy of notice that in the districts where Hie prevailing 
Hindoo faith ha,s .issiimed the form of Vishnu worship, Christian- 
ity has made hut little progress, while in those parts of the country 
mto which the compar.aiivcly modern Vishim worship has not 
Foetrated a.s a popular cult, as in the extreme south and west 
ot India, the converts to Chrislianity mostly abound. Nearly 
bl’the T ‘ T Christian population is to bo found 

MaK So'>tl>Canara,and 

Malabar. Of he turpFaiis and t.ast Indians 23 , 63 S arc Pndes- 

tmnOs't/fro I®™ “7’“' Catholics, while of the Native Chris- 
nns Jd,. 2 » are classified a.s Protestants and 397,071 ItomanCatho- 
1C8. Among the Christians whose nationality jg unspecified 926 
are Protestants and 1,950 Roman Catholics.^ Takitfg the wUo 
Fpulation, we find that 117,092 Fwn’ aroenrolIedasPro- 
testants. a^ 410,068 a.s Roman Catholics. In this classifi- 
^tion, 13,. 63 persons of the Malabar district, described os 
Mussulmans and known locally as Nazoranul, arc classed 

chieflf in H® ^Tl*" ®'' Cl-ristians is found 

chiefly in the southern extremity of Malabar. The great bulk of 
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them reside iu tlie States’ of Cochin and Travancore/ The fact 
of their being classed as Mussulmans would seem to indicate a 

foreign origin, and their fair complexion and regular features 
tend to confirm the supposition that they are not natives of tliat 
part of the country. Mr. Burnell’s conjecture, that colonies of 
Persians, or Manichtear.s, were formed on the Western Coast, 
derives support from the fact that this Christian communiry was 
in high favour with tlie rulers of 'riavancore iu the ninth century, 
and that the Chustiaus elected their own chief or ruler, who had 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the Cochin Rajah. 

Occupations.-— The adult male population of the Presi- 
dency, excluding all children under 1*2 years of age, is 
9,fifi0,97‘l. The number clasdtied as following some occupa- 
tion i.s 9,930,012, or G3T per cent, of the whole male po- 
pulation. In many cases boy.s urtder 12 years of age have 
been entered in the occupation column of tlie schedules. Tiie 
number of feiniiles in Madras who are pursuing some occu- 
pation is 27,973, and if the same proportioi; of employed wo- 
men exists in other parts of the country, there must be a total 
of 2,222,824 fenoalcs wiio pur^ie sumo ocoupatiuii beyond their 
domestic duties. 

The number of males engaged iu tiic classified occupations is 
as follows: — 


Number. Propoi tion Proportion 




of each of Major 



Sub-Division. CJroups. 

1. (loYornmcnt Scttico, Civil ... 

.07,2.") 1 

or O’l ' 


Military and IMico 

.M,M27 

M 0-3 1 


li. Ijoarnod Professionn 

:I7,240 

0-2 1 

^ ... 33 

4. Minor IVofospiona 

17:Ml(; 

,, M 


5. Porsonivl Sor\ico ... 

f>i;>.:i.')U 

3-.1 ‘ 


t). Triido and OoinriKTOrt 

.Wl.iiw 

„ :u 1 


7. Convftv.mco of men, animaln, and ffooth .. 

•IS.IUH 

„ o;j 

■ ... 3-7 

1 

S, Cullivat rs ... ... 


„ 

... 311 

0. Eu.j loyoi *nts connoctod with drom <tr 


1 


ux.ilo fatirics 

.'.40,0(11 



10. Employ uiontH ooimoctcd with food, drink, 


.. 3 1 1 

1 

and stimulants 

3.’i:.,287 

2-1 1 


11. Workers in motala 

130,117 

„ 0-8 ! 


VJ. Workora in conatructive works, buildings, 



... T’-i 


121,030 

0-S j 


i;i. Employmonta connoctod with paper and 




tKXika 

.3.421 

„ O'O’i 


U. Hoasohold ffoods 

71,805 

„ 0-5 


1 , 1 . t’oiubustibU's 

13,l.s9 

„ 01 J 


I.alHiurors for hire (untkillod) ... 2 

,071,002 

„ 131 

... J31 

17. Porwms subsisting on proporty, or of in- 

, 



dependent means 

176,580 

M M ^ 

I 


IS. IJiiproduotiv'e, such oa meBdicanta, strol* 



len, d:e. 

i03,::8 

.. 0-7 J 

2‘2 

JO. Perions unclaasided under any of the 


1 


foregoing hoada 

64,683 

.. 0*4 1 


Total ... 0, 

.930,012 

C l 
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Nearly one-lialf of the vihob number of persons employed 
(^,878.890) or 81-1 per cent of the males, nrecultivatoi-s, that is. 
either peasant proprietors holding land directly tinder Govern- 
ment, or under semindars. It has been ascertains that the nurn- 
ber of holders, under lease (puttah) from Government, is 
2.392,004, but the holdings are frequently subdivided, or the 
land is worked jointly by the several members of a family. In 
adiiition to the great body of small farmers, there are upwards 
of two millions of adult males (2,071,002), or 13*1 per cent of the 
male population, classed as “ Laboiirers,” and prohablv more than 
thrce-fourths of these find employment in connexion with thd 
land. They represent in some degree the classe.s of the commu- 
nity who were formerly predial slaves, bound to labour for their 
masters, and remunerated, for the most part, even to this day, by 
payment in kind. 

Kdncaiuin , — Out of a total of 90,836,577 persons respecting 
wboiu this information was sought, 1,. 530,150, or five per cent, of the 
whole only, weie so far instructed in the rudiments of education as 
to be able to read and write. There is a wide difference in tho 
condition of the several districts as regards education. The 
town district of Madras naturally stands highest in this respect, 
and here 18*3 per cent of tho population are able to read and 
write. The District of Tanjore comes next with a percentage of 
8*8; Tinnevelly ranks third in order, with 8*2 per cent of its 
jwpuiation educated. The Nilgiii Hills have 8T per cent, and 
Ohingleput district lias 7’9. The northern districts are tho most 
iiackwaid in regard to education. Excluding the population of 
the hilly ranges, Ganjam and Vixagapatam have only 2*6 and 2*3 
per cent respectively of the people instructed. Salem district in 
the south is backward also, only 2*8 per cent of the people being 
able to read and write. The proportion of instructed strikes 
one a.s being unusually small, but it is accounted for by the 
almo.st total absence of education amongst the female sex. If 
we take tlie male population alone (exclusive of the Madras 
Town), we shall find that 9 3 per cent, of them are able to read 
and write, while on the other hand, only sixteen women out 
of ten thousand are instructed to the same extent. 

Tl;e following table shows the numbers and proportions of thfil 
population able to read and write in the several districts, 


VoL, xvni. 


L 
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DteTRICM. 

Population, 

Number of 
persons 
able to read 
and 
write; 

Per* 

centage 

of 

Column 

3 to 2. 

Qanjam 

1 888,976 

35,362 

26 

Vizagapatam 

1,844 711 

42,449 

2-3 

Godavery 

1,592,939 

47.202 

3*0 

Kistna 

1 452,374 

68,173 

40 

Nellore 

1 376,811 

56,888 

40 

Cuddapah 

1,351.194 

44,179 

33 

Bellarj 

1,668,006 

69,576 

42 

Kurnool 

969,640 

35.918 

3-7 

Chinglepilt 

938.184 

74,492 

7-9 

North Arcot 

2.015 278 

109 038 

6‘4 

South Arcot 

1.765 617 

93 920 

6-3 

Tanjore 

1,973,731 

173.349 

8-8 

Trichi nopoly ... 

1 200,408 

72,086 

6*0 

Madura 

2.266 615 

134 567 

5-9 

Ttnnevelly 

1.693,959 

138,074 

82 

Coimbatore ... 

1.763,274 

63,213 

36 

Nilgins 

49,601 

3 990 

8*1 

Salem 

1,966.995 

55,133 

28 

South Canira 

918.362 

31,905 

3‘6 

Malabar 

2,261,260 

119,071 

6‘3 

Madras 

397,652 

72.865 

183 

Total 

30.836 677 

1,530,150 

60 

Poodoocottah Territory 

316,695 

19,857 

6*3 

Grand Total 

31,162,272 

1,550,007 

6-0 


Infirmities,-- Amongsi the total population, exclusive of the 
Hill tribes of Gaujam aud Vizagupatam, the following numbers 
of infirm were noted 


Infirhitt. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Insane ... 

4,088 

3,447 

7,531 

Idiots ... 

3,491 

2,991 

6,483 

Deaf or Dumb 

21,373 

' 19,596 

40,969 

IhUKl ... 

27,984 

32.869 

60,833 

13.847 

Lepers ... 

9,240 

4,607 

Total ... 

66,176 

1 ^ 

63;510 

i 139,686 

i 




PopuUtiono/Toufm. Cott Cennu. %\ 

The iagane and idiots number in round figur^ H.OOO persons. 
There are about 45 persona of unsound mind in every one hun- 
dred thousand of the population, and this proportion would 
appear to be decidedly k)w, as in European countries the pro- 
portion is more than one in a thousand. It is just possible, 
however, that a large number of those of unsound mind m India 
are not included iu the schedules. 

Totem— Omitting the villages of the Jeypore country, and un- 
inhabited village areas iu other districts, there are 45,09b town- 
ships or villages with populations as follow 


than 200 inhabitanta 

Number of Villagoa. 
U,509 

200 to 

500 

13,408 

51K) to 

1,0(K) 

9,508 

1,000 to 

2,000 

4,999 

2,000 to 

;i,ooo 

1,310 

.3,000 to 

5,000 

H63 

5,000 to 

lO.IKK) 

40.3 

10,000 to 

15,000 

52 

15,000 to 

20,000 

U 

2(J,000 to 

50,000 

27 

Above 

50,000 

0 


This abstract is suflicient to .show that the people are mainly 
collected III siual I villages. More timu four- fifths of the villages 
have less than 1,000 iiiIiAhitarits. The number of villuges with 
populations fioni 3,000 to 10,000 i.s much swelled by the inclusion 
of those peculiar divisiou.s of the Malabar country called ttws/iom, 
which, pioperly .speaking, are not villages at all. There are 99 
towns wiih inuie than ten ihousaud inhabitauts. 

CW.— The total charges for taking the census amounted to 
£17,303. On the 15th July 1871 tlie real work of the census began 
iu all the distiicts except South Canara and Malabar, where tho 
violence of the buiuh-west monsoon ruins renders out-door work 
impracticable. The final enumeiation took place at daylight on 
the 15th jSovetnhcr, Mr. C. E. Gover, who was appointed to 
tabulate and report on the results, died, to the regret of all, while 
engaged on tlie work which was most satisfactorily completed by 
Ur. Cornish. 


North-Weflteni Province. 

Of all the enumerations of the population of India in Pro- 
vinces, the Census of the North-Western Province is the most 
scientific and suggestive. The census of 1853 and that of 1865 
had prepared the people for the numbering of the 18th January* 
1872. The two latter, moreover, were superintended by the same 
official, Mr. W. C. Plowden, F. S. S., wliile such a question 
as female infanticide led to most careful and detailed inquiries 
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jpto the age<j anti the preportion of the sexes. But under 
the most favourable circumstances it \yiU probably never be 
possible to dissociate, in the minds of the ignorant, thf two 
ideas of a census and new taxation. In a district like Mynr 
poory it was imagined that Government had ordered a con* 
Hcription to assist in repelling the Afghans as well as the 
llussians when invading t^e Punjab. Allowing for slight changes 
of territory the increase of the people in the seven years 
from 1805 to 1872 is shown to have been 3‘65 per cent, or at the 
jate of 0‘52 a year, raising the total number to 30,781,204'. As 
this is veiy nearly the annual rate of increase in tlie United King- 
dom, where it was 0‘5G in the decade ending 1861, we have 
for the first time aviived at a law of the normal increase of 
pnr native subjects. This increa.se. has an important political 
meaning. In lH(i5 there were 859 Hindoos to 141 Maho- 
inedans in every thousand of the population. In 1872 the 
Hindoos were 204 millions to ^ Mahomedans, or 863 to 137. 
To every 1,000 Hindoos there aie 599 agriculturists ; to every 

I, 000 Mahomedans iheic are only 351 on the soil. The entire 
population returned at the (‘onsus of 1872 as inhabiting the 
territory under the Is'orth-Wost Government consists of 
30.781, 2Q4 per.sons, of whom 16,41 3,642 arc males, and 14,367,502 
are females. The non-Asiatic element, including Europeans, 
Americans, Australians, and Africans, is represented by 12,433 
persons, of whom 7,602 are males, and 4,931 are females. Theie 
are in addition 2,701 Euiasian.s, of whom 1,213 are male.s, and 

J. 488 are females ; and the returns also show 7,648 Native Cliris- 
liuns, of whom ^,000 aie males, and 3,048 are females. The 
Hindoo population numhers 26,569,074, compised of 14,217,366 
male.«, and 12,351,714 female.s. The Mahomedans muster 
4,189,348, of whom 2,183,567 arc males and 2,005,781 are 
femaloft. Including Kumaon, the area occupied by these thirty 
ami ihice-quai'tev millions ol people is 81,403 square miles. The 
ihmsity of population is therefore 37 persons per square mile, 
ami the figuic.s show that of these, 201 are males, ami 177 are 
h iualcs. Tlie great density of the population in many of our 
Indian provinces ha.suo\v become patent. 

ilt u.suy.— The North-Westei'u Province takes a high position in 
an\ table of countries ranked according to population ; and even 
auum^ Indian provinces it stuiids out conspicuous far the number 
p.'iNons it snp|)oits on each s<\uaie mile, —having the highest 
dmi^iiy of populi^tiou of any of the five Indian Governorships or 
Licul^'uant-Goverttotships. Compared with European popula- 
tion, it stands tliird in rank, boing highei than all but Mgium 
mul England with Waloii. U is almost exactly on a par with 
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Saxony, and is considerably gi eatcr io density than any of the 
other countries noted in the subjoined table : — 


— — — 




Population 

Cuuutridi. 

Yoar. 

Population. 

Sijuaro milos. 

por Rdrearo 




milo. 

Bt'Ipura 

En^lauJ auil Wales 

Saxonv 

1S70, ... 

r>, 087, 105 

11,872 

447 

1871, ... 
1871, ... 

22,704,108 

2,:»r)0,244 

58,820 

0,777 

880 

877 

Nt^lhorland* ... 

1870, ... 

.H,U15,5»5(> 

18,404 

201 

' (iroat iJnUin aiid Ireland ... 

1871, ... 

ai, 817,108 

1 10,024 
112,077 

265 

1 Italy 

1871, ... 

20.700,258 

287 

(Jejuiuu Empiro 

1«7I, ... 

4I,0.'iH,l}U» 

212,001 

198 

i’ruwia 

1871, ... 

24,t»'.»a,O00 

187,000 

180 

Switiorlan*! ... 

1870, ... 

2,000,147 

15,288 

175 

Ireland ... ... ] 

ls7l, ... 

5,402, 7.V.I 

81,874 

100 

Uasunu 

IH7I, ... 

4,801,402 

20,847 

107 

Auvxlini, lluugaiy 

1 1H(W, ... 

85,004,485 

220,400 

158 

Fraiioe 

1 1872, ... 

80,102,821 

201,000 

150 

IX<nuiaik ... ... ! 

1870, ... 

1.784,741 

14,558 

111 

Scotl.i id ... ... i 

1 1H71, ... 

8,858.018 

80,085 

100 

Portugal 

1808, ... 

8,005,152 

80,510 

108 

Spain 

IMIO, .. 

10,801,850 

182,758 

00 

(iri’Oio 

Ih71, ... 

1.457,804 

10,041 

78 

North-Westeni Pro\inceH ... 

1 1872, ... 

80,781,204 

81,408 

878 

Ilengul 

1 1872, .. 

00,8.50,850 

248,281 

200 

Madiiiit 

Ib72, ... 

81,812,150 

141,706 

221 

f Pun]it}i ] 

1 l^Os, . . 

17,011,408 

101,820 

178 

1 llomliay 

j 1.872, ... 

18,0.88,008 

H7,t:80 

160 

I i 
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If tlie ttacl iciiucd llio Kuniaon Piiiialayfw, wliich is essenti- 
ally ililTt'iciiL in character from tlio plain (iistnets, be excluded 
fumi cioiMdcMatioH by oxcisinjj the disliictsof Gurliwal, Kuinaon 
und Dehia, we funl the plain dihliicts of the North-Western Pro- 
vince exceeding in densiiy of population every other country but 
Belgium, and Mipjiorling persons on every square mile. This 
figure, however, is surpasbcd by the adjoining Oudh toriitories 
which exhibit a density ot 47-t per.sons to the squaie mile. 
The Pioviucc contains no distiicts which coino up m density to 
tho high lignres of lloogldy und the Presidency counties of Bengal, 
both comprising large aieas. Jiunurcs, Jounpore and Ghazeepore 
are the only districts with a rate above COD; Benares, however, 
(797), comes within three of M)0. There are ten districts ranging 
between GUO and 500. Bengal, on the other hand, has fifteen uis- 
tricts with between fcOO and 600, against 13 districts in the North- 
We.st, In the Benares Division the area of cultivation it increas- 
ing quite iu propoition to the giowth of the population, hut the 
actual produce of food is doubtless propoWio«a//y smaller 
poorer land Is leaorUd to and commoos disappear. 
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North Western Province, 


General Statement cf Area anti Popdatto n. 
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f 

Dehrs 

1.020 471 

m 

15 592 

94 744 

116,946 


«>&bsranpors. 

2.217 ... 

1,786 

79,734 

197,235 

884,017 

51 

MouzuRorsugfur 

1.659 2V9 

863 

64 016 

155,012 

690 107 


Meorul ... 

2 360 26t 

1,673 

131 569 

268,650 

1.276.104 

al 

Boolucdshuhitr 

1,910 ... 

1 566 

87,3 8 

182.694 

986,667 

1 

Allyfurk ... 

1.063 46S 

1,750 

114,196 

211446 

1.073,333 


Tout ... 

11.131 130 

8.475 

491450 

1.039.781 

*.977, 173 

^ ' 

-J 

Bijooar ... 

l.OOi 6U3 

2,002 

72,147 

158, 5s3 

737.168 

Morsdzbsd 

2,271 563 

2,4.53 

121,931 

252,344 

1.122,487 

buduos ... 

2.A04 536 

2.364 

99,532 

193,589 

934,346 


Bsrsllly ... 

2 .M 2 no 

3 549 

174,348 

296,441 

1.507.139 


bhMbJcbsnpora 

1,72.1 320 

2,180 

119.926 

188,954 

949,579 


Turr^ 

019 633 

591 

24,808 

41 732 

185,658 


Total .,. 

11.H05 224 

13 137 

612,602 

1,181,647 

5,436,314 

/ 

Mottrs ... 

1,611 490 

972 

9 - 2,494 

188,975 

847.689 

^ ( 

Agr* 

10«7 339 

1,2.11 

3914 

138,(178 

192,080 

1,096.367 

i! 

furrueksbsd 

1,744 47.1 

127.277 

150,888 

918,850 


Mynpoory ... 

1,696 196 

3,75«» 

91.696 

124,707 

765 845 

^ 1 

Kiswsb ... 

1,691 ... 

8,5:9 

85,978 

136,66* 

668,641 

1 

£ub 

1,512 ... 

2,620 

73,132 


703,527 


Total ... 

10.16.) 216 

lf036 

61*9,655 

1,028,784 

5 . 0*0 919 


JalouQ ... 

1,543 ... 

840 

65 404 

88,977 

404.447 


JbSDliS ... 

1.567 ... 1 

607 

59,831 

72,795 

317,826 

Luilutporo 

1,947 264 

646 

32.336 

44,7:3 

213,661 


Total ... 

5,067 264 

2,093 

148 571 

208 545 

931 934 

_J t 

Cawnpors ... 

2. .136 536 

1 995 

i»:, 2 :o 

272 232 

1,156,065 

^ 1 

Fuiiebpurs ... 

1 5H5 4.16 

2,741 

126.929 

152.777 

668,877 

i 

Bauds ... 

V.Otrt 439 

1.374 

114,733 

160, 962 

697 684 


Allababad 

2.747 I9U 

3.5«)3 

258,742 

308.900 

1,896,24 

<1 • 

Huiucorpors 

2,266 364 

744 

79,645 

1 : 1,011 

529,187 

5i 

Jounpuro ... 

1,558 ... 

3 221 

179 545 

, 20 • 438 

1,025,961 


ToUl ... 

13,4 fl 64 

)S.5W 

941,814 

1,2 ll 320 

5 468 955 

( 

Ailmrirk ••• 

2,5115 ... 

5.071 

j 280 728 1 3)4,327 

1,551 482 


Miryapors 

t,2l7 313 

4,104 

176 710 

219.059 

1,016,826 

Hftiares ... 

996 121 

).9I9 

12V.561 

156.200 

794,I'3Q 

Si 

(thaaoaporo 

2.167 O^ O 

572.1 

279,464 

245.W7 

1,345,570 


(tornckpurs 

4.4;8 516 

7 097 

360,949 

381 237 

2 019.361 

1 Uoaiss 

2,780 ... 

6.911 

247,672 

246,268 

1.479,029 


ToUl 

19.314 262 

2i8-:7 

1.425,064 

1 604,096 

8,179.307 


Grand Total 

69902 529 

82 134 

4,2.9,272 

6,224,175 

’3M87,60S 

* 0 1 

[ Kuniaon ... 

«.01'0 „ 

4 60< 

50 668 

77.42* 

~2iiu 


1 Gurbwal 

5 500 ... 

3 944 

37.637 

57,293 

110.368 

3 ( 

ToUl ... 

11,500 . 

6,550 

66,550 

m.917 

743,691 


Grand ToUl of N. W.P 

' 51«402 5S9 

90.66* 

4,317,822 

5,359,093 

30l76U^ 


TSio »;•» of KoiBMBiMad Gurbwftl ii sot socsrstoly knows, tlut givon Is sppronisuts oalj. 






CuidM. Agricultural and itm- Agricultural Claim 9{f 

Creed.-^Tha portion of the community Entered under the head 
“Christians and Others” is extremely small, and comprises gene- 
rally Native Christians, Eurasians, and the few Europeans who 
have been recorded in the returns, together with the sprinkling 
of Chinese, Parsees, Afghans, Armenian^ Kashroerees, Nepalese. 
The entire number of persons distinguished as other than Hin- 
doo? and Mahomedans is only 10,640, of whom 6,900 are males, 
and the remaining 4,731 are females. 

The Hindoos number 26,669,068, while the Mahomedans 
muster 4,189,348. Thus, out of every 1,000 inhabitants in the 
Province it may be said 863 are Hindoos and 136 are Mahome- 
dans, while one person will be found in every 3,000 who is not 
Hindoo or Mahomedan. From the Census of 1872 there would 
appear to be 100 Mahomedans to every 634 Hindoos, against 
loo Mahomedans to every 613 Hindoos in 1865. Considered in 
reference to locality, the Mahomedans are most numerous in the 
Northern Divisions. Rohilkhund and Meerut contain more than 
half (2,309,549) of the entire Mahomedan population. In the 
Benares and Agra Divisions another million and a quarter will 
bo found, the great bulk residing in the former Division ; where 
are the homes of 889,935 Mahomedans. 


DUtriffUtion of tht Hmdooi and Mahomdans by Diviciom. 


DitUIod. 

Qindoofl. 

IIAbomAdAai. 

^portion 

O 

III 

||3 

Boib 

Miat. 

MaIm. 

FaibaIm. 

Both 

•AIM. 

MaIm, 

FemtlAs. 

dAU to HiO' 
dooA. 

UMnit 

Mis.:s6 

7,17«.749 

1.786.M; 

1.06«.3(K' 

696.778 

601.433 

100 to 870 

SI'S 

Robiikbaod ... 

4,itn.7i8 

Z76;H8« 

1 919,640 

1,361.849 

667,710 

698889 

100 to 884 

is-o 

4fr* 

4.007 946 

7,616,146 

7, 09 i, 9*1 

677.984 

338,8 0 

306,436 

;00 to 1,077 

86 

Jhaoii* 

88I.«9S 

477,747 

416,960 

67.777 

77,777 

19,960 

100 10 7,097 

4'6 

AlUhtbAd ...1 

79) 

3,601,697 

3,961,104 

611.986 

369,039 

367 907 

l iO to 967 

W 


7,790,416 

3,S«6,439 

^489, 977 

899.986 

464.866 

476,069 

100 to 81 9| 

lO'O 

KomAoQ 

7UMI 

M0.749 

869,613 

7.8691 

6.108 

3,760 

loO to 0.967 

1-0 

N.W. ProTlocdA 

M 669,068 

14,7l7,»7 

13,861,711 

|4,189,34BI 

3,188.667 

3,006,781 

li>0 to 684 

11.7 


Agricxdtural and nort' Agricultural Sections . — The agricul- 
tural community, including under this term only landowners 
and cultivators, is represented as 17,376,967 out of a total popu- 
lation of 30,769,056, or in the proportion of 56 5 to every 100 
of the population. For other Indian Provinces the figures are — 


Total pcpnlAtion, both 

•6X09. 

1 

A 

1 

9/l04;Ul 

Pnnjab, 

17,611,498 

Oodh 

11,198,095 

B«rar 

2,281,565 


Agricttltant), both 
•exoA. 

Pexeentage. 

PTPBT 

SP 

9,688,580 

‘ 56*0 

6,642,870 

58'4 

1,869,576 

61-4 
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North- Westtrn rrovince. 


Throughout the Province, to every 1,000 Hindoos there are 599 
iigriculturistB ; te every 1,000 Mahomedans, there are only 351 
of the same creed. 

iSfg/c.— The proportion is found to be 533 per thousand males 
to 467 females ; the females rising to 479 among Mahoraedans 
and falling to 424 among Hindoos. Mr. Plowden has abandoned 
the phy.siological theory which he adopted in 1865 to account 
for this equality — that the warmer the climate and the greater 
the disproportion of age between father and mother, as in 
southern Europe and Asia, the greater the number of boys. The 
comparative paucity of girls among the higher castes of Hindoos 
only, leads to the inference that the neglect, as well as murder, 
of girls in infancy causes the disproportion. To that Sir W. Muir 
would add the greater vitality of males in a tropical climate, 
which this census supports, due chiefly to the unfavourable effect 
of early marriage on girls. Again, in provinces and countries 
where infanticide is rare or unknown, the disproportion of the 
sexes is less or reversed, 'i'hn.s to every 10,000 females in the 
North-Western Province, there are 11,424 mules — against 10,037 
males in Hengal, 9,845 males in the average of 15 European 
countries, 10,707 in Greece, and 10,029 males in Italy. 


Proportion of FemoUs to every one ihonsani Males, 


ProvifjeoH. 

Year of 
Census. 

In the total 
population. 

In tbo Hindoo 
population. 

In tbo Maho- 
medan po* 
pulation. 

No^th*^Yo8t Province... 

1S72 

87/> 

869 

919 



865 

861 

894 

Ben^nl 

IH72 

996 

1,002 

989 

Panjftb ... 

\m 

865 

816 

8.',G 

Ondb ... 

IKtW 

928 

923 

981 

N.-W. Province, ngii- 





onlturBl olaHH 

1872 

858 

8:.3 

911 

Ditto ditto 

18(m 

852 

848 

883 

Ditto non-agricultura! 





olasu ... 

1872 

899 

• 893 

923 

i8rh’> 

884 

880 

901 

Oudh, agricultural cIrrs 


912 

907 

984 

Ditto non-agricultur*l 



948 

985 

class ... 

1869 

9,74 


A(je,—'Y\\c feature which most prominently distinguishes 
the present enumeration from its predecessors here or in 
otlicr Indian Provinces, is the attempt which has on this occa- 
sion been made to classify the ages of the population. The great 
importauoe of information on this head cannot be over-estimated 
in connection with all inquiries relating to the physical well- 
kuiig of the people. Other Indian enumerators had attempted 



. tud ft 

to distlogulsb merely between adults and minorSi those below 
17 years of age being taken as minors : — 


ofChildf%n under 12 in one tkouaand of 



Total popu- 
' latiou. 

Male popu- 

Fezpale po* 


lation. 

pnlation. 

North- WoBtoni Province, 18C5, 

3r>« 

870 

889 

Punjab 

Oudh ... 

3f).> 

aco 

a:)8 

87(1 

856 

842 

Bonsai 

;i45 

875 

815 

North-Wostorn Province, 18?i 

»ai 

889 

828 

i 


These were so opposed to European cxperieuco. and yet if cor- 
rect pointed to so fearful a \Nahte of lile, that in the leport for 
1.S05, heing without other corroborative testimony as to the 
accuracy of the figures, Mr. Plowdcu remarked, — “ The largo 
proporiioii of children under twelve in tlie total population ill 
these Provinces would indicate a waste of life in later years, which. 
I am not prepared to believe in until we have fnrtlier iuforraftr 
tion on tliis subject.” 

Looking to the abstracts of ages in quimjucnnial periods, wo 
find that, while Iheie aie in England 1364' children of botli sexes in 
every 1,000 of the population, ni the North-West Province there 
are db2. Taking each of the first three (juiiujuennial periods 
sepaiaiely, it appeals that, while in England there are 134chil- 
ilreu of both sexes between 0 to 5, hcie tliere are 166, Between 
5 to 10 this Piovmce still shows an excess over England, the 
figures being for the North-West Province 126 against IIC iu. 
England. In the third period tlierc is a falling off, tlie figures for 
England being 104 against 91 in the North-West Province, 
If we go on with the examination wc see the population of both 
sexes between 15 to 20 is considerably abpve the number in, 
England for the same term, the figures for the Province being 
ill against 96 in England ; and again, between 20 to 30, and 
30 to 40, the figures for the North-West Province are steadily, 
higher than those for England. Now, if we turn to tlie decennial 
})eriod 10 to 20, we find that in both sexes the number of indi- 
viduals m every 1,000 is higher out here than, in Eng- 
land ; but while the male population here maintains this excesa 
at this period of life, the female population sliows a much less 
proportion of women between 10 to 20 than is to be found at the 
same age in England. The absence of females in the term of 
life which may be called for India the nubile age, is made more 
conspicuous lif the decennial term 10 to 20 be divided into two 

V0t.XVlU. M 
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unequal portions, the former comprising all girls between 
10 and 13 the latter between 18 and 20. 

The report establishes with care and force the conclusions to 
be drawn from this large proportion as to the high rate of mor- 
tality which prevails in the North-Westeiii Province. Some- 
thing must be set down to infanticide and neglect of infant lifej, 
something possibly to the concealment of girls, or some other 
reason which makes the numbers of females between 10 and 15 
years to fall off sensibly ; but the main cause of the disproportion 
j8 undoubtedly “ the high birth-rate, with a higher rate of mor- 
tality and a lowet average duration of life, than any country of 
Jiurope for which we have figures, except Austria and Russia.’* 
For the causes of this high mortplity Mr. Plowden points to the 
poor and insufficient food of the people, their inadequate clothing, 
and the prevalence of the epidemics of small-pox and low fever, 
Elliottson says— “ The average life of all ranks in the peninsula 
of India falls one-eighth below wliat it is in Europe, and the 
sixtieth year is seldom attained there.” Now, the average of 
the duration of life in the seven countrie.s, England, France, 
Holland, Prussia, Italy, Spain, and Russia, is a lutlo below 35 
years. If, tberefore, Elliottson is correct, and India is one-eighth 
below the average, we got a mean duration of life of 30 years 
and 8 months, or a term shorter by a year and two months tha 4 
is the average duration of life in Italy. 

The 'riicre can he little doubt that the information 

now put on record in regard to the numbeis of the insane, idiots, 
deaf and dumb, blind, and leptus, is not in any way to be taken 
us a correct Kqirrsentation of the extent to which persons afflict- 
ed with tl'.cse infirmities are to bo found in the various locali- 
ties of tlio Province. It can only be looked upon as a commence- 
ment of the work which ha.s yet to lie completed, ^ 0 l• can the 
figures showing the number of Hindoos and Alahomedans who 
are so affiicted, be taken as a truthful statement of facts. 
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Mr. Plowden and Dr. J, Clegborn attribute insanity lo star- 
vation among the lower orders. Dr. Planck, the Sanitary Com- 
mihsiouer, notes in his annual reports year after year the exis- 
tence in different parts of the countrv uf an amount of poverty 
which it is saJ to contemplate. Sir William Muir believes that 
during the ])eriod of tlmty-fivo years, over which his experience 
extends, the improvement in tho stjitus of the agiicultural po- 
pulation, in all matters affecting their comfort and prosperity, 
Las been very cousiderable. 

Cnst€8 , — A really scientific and sound classification is hardly 
poshihle in the face of the general ignorance of this subject which 
prevails among the people themselves, the frequency with which 
the same ctiste is called by different names in different places, 
and the tendency to confuse caste with occupation in the lower 
chisses. But the attempt to distinguish castes reveals these to 
whom the stigma of infanticide can with tho greatest certainly 
be atlixed 



Boys. 

Uirls. 

PercontsgCB. 

Total population of N.-W. P., 

4,S2H,71I1 

3,992,431 

45-1 

Brahmins ... ... 

528,215 

434,600 

45’1 

Bunnyas, ... ... ... | 

158,398 

186,685 

46’8 

liajpootA ... . . ... 1 

342, 1H5 

255,243 

j 42-7 

Jats, 

13H,501 

100,115 

41*9 

Goojurs, ... ... ... j 

71,631 

53,387 

40*6 


The castes predominant in numbers are not numerous. Those 
which are mont con-spicuous from lliis point of view are shown oa 
the next page. It will be seen fiom iliis that oO out of the 304i 
desiguations eompiise the main bo«iyof the persons classed uuder 
''other castes." rwo great castes, the Cbamars and Aheers, 
contain nearly oue-ihird of the whole, aud the Cbamars by 
themselves compose inore than one-tenth of the entire population 
and almost onc-«ixtli of the Hindoos. Nearest in number to tho 
Aheers, who exceed two millions and a quarter, come Kurraees 
(945,959), Kahars {720,100), Jats (724,090), Kolees (707,183), 
Kachbis (674,071,) and Lodiias (642,334). After these well- 
known agricuUuial castes come— Oadarias (587,838), and next 
to them Hajjauis (465,381), the barbers and " match-makers of 
Indian life." 
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Nwlh- Wtstern Province. 


List of the Castes contaimny large numbers. 


Cbamar, 

AhoerH, 

Kurmo((, 

Kabar, 

Jat, 

Kolfte, 

Kachlioo, 

Lodlia, 

Oadariiili, 

Ilajiain, 

Malluh, 

Kuuiliar, 

Sal war, 

Kiaan, 

Lobar, 

IJarhai, 

Kuilli, 

Mub'o, 

Khaki ola’, 

Lboboo, 

Kulal, 

PuhI, 

Hniar, 

llhai, 

Kaita', 

Niiiioia, 


3 ,>^ 7 P,S 0 l 1 Sunar, 

. . Hharl,lumja, ... 

I Khalik, 

I Aliar, 

721 , OS<; Bhilai 
707 ,l>'d I Taj;a, 

< 171,071 I (Ji)iid, 

<; 42 ..J.‘ 5 I j hh'in.ik, . . 

.‘)H 7 ,NlS I l),u/i 

4:.2,l(;:{ j ik.^, 

I.')l..''r»2 i (i^^llain, 

4 ;{ 0,.’>17 , ,, 

Tatiiol.-a, 

.. I Old,.')!,) I 

. I .'Id I, .'lit ' lOmiia, 

... I ;Ul',.v''> I 

. : dd'.M-j;! I M:,l,a] m, 

.. ; ; 0,1,^ 

.. j .’l.'dJ.L '2 

... j 277 , 1 1 :» .lulili.t, 

. I 2 t 2 . 7 <»i‘i 

... I 211 , 1 .; 0 | T. !«I. 


.. 1101,005 

.. 157, 107 

.. J:} 2 ,.soy 

.. 104,151) 

.. 104,01)!) 

1)1), 251) 
1);{,5;10 
1)2,025 
S(;, 2 sr, 
72.050 
71,027 
07,720 
o:j,8G7 
01,080 

01.330 
01,282 
53.522 
53,511) 
51,515 

45.330 
41,184 

. ! 41,135 
. I 41,131 

I ’ 


.. ‘i8,824.148 


llic rcli;;i())i.s JinMiilir.'iDts ami (k-votoos number -4.2,080 n"uiust 
195,050 hIiowii iinOtr tl)«‘ .same (‘In.^'S m It must not, how- 

ever, be umleistood from llii.s that the numbci.s of iheKC several 
castes have lucrea.scd. It is luoie piuhable that the clas.siHca- 
tiou in the two enumoiatioii.« has not boon uintbim. Twenty-four 
Separate irdies aie .sln)wn of whom Jo'j;ee8, Ijo.shaeiis, and J3airai(ec8 
alone attain l)i^di immbor.s. The lii.st caste contains 7 2,050, "the 
Goshaens 07,720, and the Baiiaoecs 01,282, All over tlu/Pro- 
vinco 2l'2 per cent, ot the Hindoo.^ aie letiuned a.s Biahmius, 9 
as Uajpoots, ^'9 a.s Biimya,s and 74-9 as of other CiOite.s, 

()ccu^kUious.“^0{ 10,352,5!)2 male.s not Ic'^s than 1#5 
ot a‘4e, the .six oieat cla.^.st'.s (»f occupation into uhich Dr, Fan’s 
eia>.siticatiou divides the people contain the following nnmlicrs : — 


ri.ifossioniil (ola.**!* I.) 122 030 

l)niit'.«ti.* (clrt-ss H.) , D73 072 

' ' iptii.'t.’tjd (.d-is.s lit.) .. .. 417, Vso 

i.-iiltui.-il (i.hHi I V.) ... , , . , 51)37 274 

I" i iaiial (.b..;s V) ... ... ... i’247,’(KH 

IiidtfiiniU^ and non-iiroduotive VI.) . . 1,025,420 


U thus ap|)ears how Imi^ely the agricultural interests predo- 
minate o\er all others in this couuti v. On e.xamining the state- 
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inent in deUil, we find the orders composing these classes to come 
thus 


Class h— Professional 

I.— Govornmcnt Rorvivnta ... ... S,717 

II. — Enpagod in dt'fonc*' of Iho country ... 1 l,*i‘.>7 

” IIL—Tho loiirued inofessionh— litoruiuro 

iiud Kciond'H, (to., ... ... Ilo,li08 

Clas-s ll,-~Domedic. 

lY.— Midwivort (omittod.) 

[ V.—EnKaircd in oiilvrliunlug nml pcrfoimini? 

I><>r.'’On!il ortu ‘01 tor uion ... ... 970,072 

CLAS.S 1 1 J . — ( 'onimercittl 

VI. — IVrsoUf who huy •>! ntdl, ki’op or loiid nionoy 

and i^ood.'i of viinou.H killd^^... .. 347,708 

YII. — Eni^avfod in oonvoyiuu'o of inon, an!mtilf<, 

and goodft ... ... 99,08.0 

C I . ASS I V.-— A fjrknltHrai 

YIir.--l*«'i*-oni< <'r w<i\kin^ tlio land ... .',^91,502 

IX.— IVrM'JH onKa;.;od .ihout uninialrt ... 4.'>,772 

Cl..\.ss V.- lii<lnsh'i<d. 

X.— \rl‘' and niivlianirn ... .. 110,080 

,, XI — To\lilo f.ihiii'.. an<l dl('‘<^ ... . 49'i,2‘.>2 

XII.- and .limk ... .. ... 229,7.81 

,, XIII.- Ih'.iltMa ill liiiitiial Knlt..|.in(’OK ... 20,023 

.XIV- l)i aloM Ml Mlh^taiuaM 140,772 

, XV - l><’ il.-n in iiiiiK'i tls .. .. 241,110 

Ci,\ss VI —hidiftnitr and v nprodacdve, 

, X\ l.- l,.ilKmi. i . .unl <d)u'i ' ; hrati'di <if lahour 

Mll.li'lUK'.l . ... ... l,l.'»0,517 

, XVH. — l’( i-.)’ii ‘d r'lrd. ''r )'i"]'»'ilv iv'f ii'tiuiii'.l 

innh-r aiu olli.’'' itr (MTuniilii'ii ... 2,274 

., XVIIi. -I’.'iv.uH hiiii|i'ut<’d hy tlir tuiiimuiiily and 

o| n-i .^^>.>.•lll.'d ^l•.'ll).al ion .. ... 172, til. » 


This hd, oi(h.r m tin,' jiiescnt (.'cnfiu.s, occupations 

wliicli would not be [uoclaimotl ui otliow couiitrios. Some id 
liicio; uli^ciVftl lu tho vetiuu'i of ISG.) have, liowt-vcr, disappcaiutl 
liidii the. .stulciiKiil for IS7- Tlieic ,uo no “ liatlcruis for gain ' 
or ‘ htuidy boii'dais” recorded on this occa.sion, and tho vngubond 
who annonnecii his calling as hucIi in the Agra District has dis- 
appeaieil; Imt tlicie arc still Jbb77 alins-lakui.s, I gunildcr, and 

00 bad cliaractors, who, it is giatifying to lind, arc considerably 

1 educed in nuinber.s sinco 18l]6. Tho pimps <>b tho oilier liand, 
iiave inci rased llieir nunibers to oo8. There are 10 pedigree- 
makers, 7.3 jesters 29 inimic.s, 98 ustroiogers, 41 charmers, 8 
finakc-clianneis 09 \vrc.stler.s 1 diver, 40o tomb-keepers, 279 de- 
votees, 959 almanac-makers, and Ia.st on the list comes I speech- 
maker in the Benares District. 

The entries in order I. are worthless so far as giving any indi- 
cation of tho number of Government .servants in tlie Province j 
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but this accurate oO^cial table shows 95,258 persons m this 
order r— 


Collecton, Doput; CoumisBioners, and oBtablishment, ... 7,082' 

Land Revenuo, Settlement ChargOB, ... ... ... 4,991 

Excise or Abkarco, ... j 

AisesBod Taxes, 

S«u j 

CommiHsioners, Ac., ) ,*0 

Collectors, Ac., ( 

... 4G 

Collectors, Ac., ... ... 3,428 

Asaistant Commissioners, Ac., ... 1,088 

Stampn, ... 

60 

Administration, 

... 882 

CommiHfiioners, 

... 180 

Cikrroncy Ofbee, 

Motoorologioal Department, ... 

12 

22 

Botanical GardenH, ... 

Law and J uatico, 

... 132 

... 5,025 

EcclesiaHtical, 

... 171 

Political Agoneicf*, ... 

7 

Inspoctor-Goncral, Ac., 

20 

ContrulJails, 

... 661 

District JailH, 

... 1,007 

llogistratiou Department, 

... 494 

Government lUilway Police, ... 

... 482 

Education,... 

... 1,050 

Modical, ... 

... 760 

Police and Village Chow kcedius, 

. . 67,764 


Total . . 95,268 


It was tliought possible to secure soiuo information in regard to 
the employments of the women of the country, but the leturns 
are too worthless for publication. 


Rural and Urban Population.'-lihQi'e are now 204 towns 
with u populutiori exceeding 5,000 inhabitants against 198 in 
1805. The population of these towns is 3,098,941 (males 
1,621,119, females 1,472,822). In 1805, the urban population, ex- 
cluding Ajmeve and the six grants erioneously shown in Goruck- 
porc us towns, was 2,910,303. There has, therefore, been an iii- 
creaso of 183,038, or 0 3 per cent , in the seven years that have 
elapsed since the Census of 1S05 in the urban population of these 
Provinces, while the total population has increased 37 l)er cent. 
Thirteen of these towns have populations exceeding 50,000 : in 
fourteen the inhabitants vary from 20,000 to 50,000 ; in fifteen 
the population is within the limits 15,000—20,000. In twenty- 
six it varies between 10,000 — 15,000, and in the remaining 137 
casea the towns have populations less in numbers than 10,000, 
but exceeding 5,000. 

Benares still heads the list as the most populous city in the 
Province with 175,188 inliabitants against 173,352 in 1865. 
The remainder of the cities with more than 60,000 inhabitants 
come in the following order : — 
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Progrm of tho PopulaHtm. Mourn, 


Kgny 

AlUhab»d, 

0»wDpore, 

B»rciny» 

Mwrut, 

Kumickabad, ... 

ShahjohADpore, 

Mincaporo, 

Moradabad, ... 

Muttra, 

Allygurb, 

(ioruckporo ... 


1878. 1805, 

Population. Pomtation. 

149,008 Aoainst 148,061 
143,693 „ 105,920 

122,770 „ 118,601 

102,982 „ 106,649 

81,386 79,878 

?d,204 „ 78,110 

72,136 „ 71,719 

67,274 „ 71,849 

62,417 „ 67,804 

59,281 „ 61,640 

58.5:19 48,408 

51,117 „ 60,868 


III Mirzaporo, which shows a uccroa.se, the diminution ia no 
doubt attributable to tho decreased cuininercial activity of the 
town. 

Progrm of ihe /oh. —A llowing for the e.xclusion of 

Ajinore, the total population of the province recorded in 1872 
lias iucrca.sed 3 6 |wr cent. The males have not increased so 
much as jhe females, the figures being males 3*2 per cent., 
females 4 3 per cent. The only two Divisions in which the num- 
bers have decreased are Allahabad, where the fall has been *99, 
and tihansio, where it has been 6*98 percent. In the Doab 
Districl.s, Cawnpore and Futtehpore, the decrease is not easy to 
be accounted for; in the iSundelkhuud Districts it is due to the 
famine of l.'>6S-09. 

7/oi(.v.s.— The number of persons per enclosure continued much 
the same now as was shown in 186.’), tho average for tho Province 
being 7. It varies, however, coiisiilorably in different parts of the 
country. K.vcluding Kninaou, the nnmhci of houses classed as of 
the l>ettcr soil i.s 400,886, and the iinmhcr of peisons living in 
them is 1,846,313; of the inferior sort the number is ;3, 823, 289, 
and the number of residents in tlicm is 28,179,573. It 
would ihu.s appear that the average number of persons residing 
ill each house of the better kind i.s somewhat le.s.s than the average 
number of persons residing in each house of tho inferior sort, or 
4 6 to 4-8. 


Coat . — The census was taken by 84,277 enumerators and 
the coat did not exceed, in all, £17,000. 


The Central Province, 

Tiic Second Census of ilu^ Central Province was taken on the 
night of the 2.5th January 1872. More than fiveyear.H hail elap- 
sed since the first Ceu-sus was taken on tlie 5lh November 1860. 
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The intervening period had been marked by cbangea the infliUen- 
oes of which in connection with the fluctuations of population 
were likely to be apparent both in towns and rural’ tracts. A. 
main line of Railway was completed through the whole length 
of the Province, stimulating the advance of old centres of 
trade in some cases, modifying their importance in others, and 
tending to establish new centres in places hitherto unimportant 
and comparatively unknown. Then, as regards the rural popula- 
tion, tlie Census figures might he expected to show the effect in 
different localities of the unequal pressure of the famine in 1S()9, 
and of the ravages caused liy the severe visitation of epidemic 
cholera which prevailed in the same year. In 1872 the po- 
pulation stood at 9,251,229, coinpaied with 9,006,038 as retur- 
ned in 1806. The returns therefore show an increase of 186,191, 
The ^ figures, however, do not indicate any general facts in con- 
nection with the increase of the population. In some coses, as 
ill certain districts of the Juhliulpoor Division, a decrease in the 
population is accounted for by the seventy both of famine and, 
cholera in 1869. 

Separating the Khal.sa or British territory from tiio Feuda- 
tory Chiefships, the area, population, and average number of per- 
sons per square mile are ^ 

Sjuaro miles. l’o])nl,‘;tion. per equaro 

. mill). 

Entish lerritory ... 84,903 8,201,519 90 53 

Feudatory Stales ... 28,S34 1,049,710 36-41 

The area and population of the five Divisions of the Province 
arc given in the following Table 


Statement of Area and Population. 


rnTfliCAr.piTisiovs. ^ 
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Vintlh>.tn l>tTi«ii>n ... •.'.Jl ! 7 »tsi» 

i'hutM»li<tiirh plulii ... 1 , 808 -ncl t 1 

Ouuioii .. 1.U.I.VMI | 18, au; j 

! 144 52 

1 

9I-90 
74 63 

6.S37 ^ 
4.16 2 ! 
6,146 
11.870 ! 
9 912 { 

4 40.4 
3.,197 

2 228 
6,423 
4<>S9 

C4 8I 

43 30 

44'6tt 

40*74 

1 I'rovmce „. 1 8,101.419 1 SOM j 9C53 60.7W j IU74 | 

44*86 
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Central Province, 


The proportion of acres cultivated to each person is thus only 1‘8, 
and the proportion of acres cultivated to each male agriculturist 
over 20 years of age 18 82 ; while the agricultural population forma 
64*46 per cent, of the whole. The proportion of acres cultivated 
to each person is smallest in the most backward and sparsely 
populated districts, in the Upper Godavary, Chanda, Balaghat 
and Muudla j it is highest in Suinbiilpoor, Betool, Wurdlia, Hos- 
hangabad^ Uaipoor and Chindwara,— a lesult which in the case 
of Betool IS somewhat surprising. The propoi tion of agriculturists 
is again highest in Samhalpoor, Bilaspoor, Betool, and Mundla 
and Wurdlia, in all of which it is above 70 per cent, of the eutire 
population. 

As a rule the villages and townships arc small. Only 89 towns 
contain more than 5,000 inhahitanU ; 20 of them have less than 
10,000 inhabitants; 6 between 10 and 15,000 ; 3 between 15 and 
20,000; three Boorhanpoor, Saugor and Kamthee, between 20 and 
60,000, and only two, Nagpoor and Juhhulpoor, more than 50,000. 
The former has a population of 84, 441, and the latter 55,188. 
These 39 towns have together 547,137 inhabitants. Tlieouly 
district in which there is a considciahle town population is 
Nagpoor, which alone has 182,750 of the 547,137 souls noted, as 
dwelling in towns with not less than 5,000 inhabitants. 
The bulk of the population dwell in villages of veiy small 
size. The entire number of towns and villages in the Khalsa 
is 31,555; 39. of these are towns with 5,000 inhabitants and 
upwards ; of the remainder 55 have between Sand 5,000 ; 119 
between 2 and 3,000 ; 581 between 1 and *2,000 ; 2,545 between 
500 and 1,000; 9,248 between 200 and 500, and 18,973 less tliau 
200 inhabitants. In iliis last cla^s are included many hamlets 
with one or two houses only, and not a few with a single house ; 
and distributing tlm |)opulation roughly among these villages, it 
. may bo said that I million of the population dwells in villages 
with less than 200 inhabitants, about 8 millions in the 
next smnllest with l)(‘iween 200 aiul 500 inhabitants, and 
ftnother*2 millions in villages with between 500 and 1,000 inha- 
bitants, or say ahoni G millions of the 8,200,000 in villages con- 
taining not more than 1,000 inhabitants. 

Taking next the number of persons per house the provincial 
uvciugo iH 4'9, the iiighcst number being in Sumhulpoor 5*33 ; and 
5'32 in Betool, Bhundara and Sumhulpoor (in three difl'ert-nt 
tliviMons) the lowest in Bihispo u- 4’2. A knowledge of the way in 
which the five human beings per house are in the habit of bhar- 
ing their dwelling with buffaloes, cows or goats, which not only 
occupy the verandahs but frequently lodge with the family sbar- 
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iM tUeir dwellios on equal term*, miglit snggeat a doubt 
whether any deduction drawn from the average numW of peraona 
per house could be accepted as throwing light on the standard 

uf comfort among the people. 

It is clear from this that tliere is ample room for the populatiou 
to expand, and that the land could support a populatiou three or 
four times as large os the present number. » • , 

Distributed according to religion the population of 
tbe Central Province, excluding the Feudatory States, consists of 

6,879,950 Hindoos 
233,247 Maliomedans 
30,569 Hoodhi.sts and Jains 
10,477 Chiistians, and 
2,041,276 “ Others” who belong chiefly <0 
the aboriginal or hill 
tribes. 

Thfl Hiudoos tlms form 71-69 of the total population ; the Ma- 
homedaiis 2 5)4 ; the lioodhisl.i 0'45 ; Chrisliuns O l 3, and the other 
religious 24-89. lu llie Foudatmy Stales tho Hindoos ate pro- 
poitioiiatcly to the “ other leligiouisl/ less numerous, though they 
still form the hulk of the popul.ition. Mahomedans do not coDbli- 
tutc one per cent, of llie population, though a low aio found m 
every .state, ami tin* Uoudhi.ls and Chiisliaiis are conhned, the first 
to the State of Kliaiiaguih, and the hitler to one single indivi- 
dual ill the Khairaguih, and four in the bonpooi btale, Iho 
numbers and pcicentage.s in the total popuiutiou arc : 

Percentage. 
6080 
073 
0 
0 

£8'47 

Returning to the Klialsa we may say that the population con- 
sists of three paits Hindoo.s and one part aboriginiu, hi or 
forest tiil>es, and dis-sidents from the Hindoo leligion, such 
as batnainecs, who arc numerous in Chuttisgurh. liutastho 

density of the population varies greatly iu dillerent parts of the 

Province, so docs the proportion of Hindoos lo professors of Other 
religions. The rule is that wheio population is densest there the 
Hindoo element is proportionately larger ; where population is 
scantier the proportion of Hindoos to the whole decreases, lak- 
ing tbe areas according to the dlstiibution of population genc^ 
rally the Hindoos form in the— 


lliiidoofl 

... 638,187 

Mahomedans 

... 7,718 

Hoodhists 

U 

Ciiristiaus ... 

5 

Others 

... 403,786 
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Nagpoor plain and Wordha Valley 85 per cent, of the entire popnlatioiu 
Vinobyan Division ' ... 85 „ 

Nerbndda „ ... ... 77 „ 

Ohattisgarb „ ... ... til 

Satpoora „ ... ... 67 „ 

This coincides exactly with the density of the population except 
iu the case of the Viudhyau and Nei budda Divisions. The latter 
ib more densely peopled, though the former contains a more 
powerful Hindoo element. But this is again what might be ex- 
pected from what we know of the course which colonization 
took. The Vindh^'au districts were the first occupied by Hindoo 
settlers coining from the North. They were their earliest teats, 
whence they gradually extended South and East, while the 
Nerbudda Valley remained long under the dominion of Gond 
Chiefs of Garha, Mundla and Deogurh, the Mahomedan rulers 
of Bhopal aud Aluudla and tho Moghul Foujdars of Hanuia hav- 
ing held hut partial and transitory dominion over the valley, 
which owes its Hindoo population to immigration fiomBundel- 
khiind, Marwar and Ivhaude.sh, the two former sources being the 
most prolilic. From Buudolkhund the immigration came by 
way of Saugor and thenco south aud south-westward, aud was 
therefore of later date than that into Saugor itself. Colonists 
from Marwar again came from a north-westerly direction. Much 
more rapid than the colonization of the Vindhyan aud Nerbndda 
Divisions ha.s been that of the Nagpoor plain, etfccted chiefly by 
the Marathas ; for even the remote Chanda district, the southern 
limit of tho old Nagpoor Province, has a population consisting of 
74 per cent, of Hindoos, although the old Gond kingdom of Chanda 
luaiutuiuod itself till the middle of the 18th century. Chuttis- 
gurli would show a larger proportion of Hindoos, were it not for 
iho dofeciiou from the Hindoo faith of the Satnamccs, who have 
made their homo in that part of tho country, where they consti- 
tute 127 per cent of the population. 

The 2'8 per cent, of Mahomedan s are proportionately most 
numerous in Nimar, where they form a tenth of the popu- 
lation; aud after Nimar, in Nagpoor, where they form one- 
twentieth ; in Jnbbulpoor, Saugor aud lloshungabad, where 
they form rather more than 4 per cent,; in Wurdba, Seoni, 
Chiudwara and Nursinghpoor where they are more than 3 per 
cent, of the total inhabitants. The comparative preponderance 
of tho Mahomedan element in Nimar is occasioned by the laige 
number of tlioso of that faith in and about the town of Burhau- 
poor,— a seat of Government under the Moghul Emperoi*s and a 
city of wealth and importance, which is now, however, fast decay- 
ing. That Mahomedans in considerable numbers should have 
settled in Nimar during tho Moghul period is indeed not to bo 
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wonaered at; but itt addition to settlers Irom Upper India tb« 
Maliomedan element embraces a certain number of Bheels, vrbo 
Were converted when the Maboiuedan power was dominant 
Uoodhi&ts there are none, and Jains are nowhere numerous ; 
but it is worthy of notice that they are proportionately most nu- 
merous in the Saugor and Damoh districts, which are the districts 
of the Vindhyan range. lu the former district they are more 
than 3 per cent, of the jwpulation, in the latter nearly 2; while 
in no other district is the proportion os lugh as 7 per cent, and in 
the Suinhulpoor and Upper Godavary districts there is not a 
single individual professing these religious. 

— Omitting the Feudatory States the total number of 
males is 4,172,ti01, and of females 4,029,318. The population 
thus consists of 50‘87 per cent, of males, and 49T3 per cent, of 
females, or 90 0 females to every 100 males. This proportion is 
slightly diffcieut from that which the tigures of the Census of 
1800 gave, viz., 9 )'3 females to 100 males. The proportions in 
Lower liengal and the North-Western Province, as ascertained 
at Census of 1872, aio — 



Maloa. 

Fomaloa 

Bengal ... ... ... 

6o*a 

49-7 

North-Western Province ... ... 

53*3 

46*7 

Oudh, 08 oscortaiued ul Census of 18G9 ... 

61*8 

48 2 

Berar ,, Census of 1807 ... 

01*7 

483 


Bengal is therefore the Province in which the proportions of 
males and fu males luo.st closely approximate to the Central Pro- 
vince. All the other Provinces show a larger, and the North- 
Western ITovinrc a very considerably larger proportion of males. 
These piopoi tioiiM aio ot males and females of all ages. Taking 
adults, those above 12 years of age, aud children — 

Adult males to Malo children to 


adults. children. 

Tire Central Province Census gives ... 50*1 percent. 52* 
Bengal ... ... 47-7 64*5 

North- Western Province ... o2 G 64*5 

Oudh ... ... ... 50'5 64*8 

Berur ... ... ... 5P2 68T 


These figures would show that in the Central Province the 
proportion of males aud females is less unequal than in any 
other. 

The rule that males exceed females in number holds good in 
this as in all ether Indian Provinces; and in the same way, the 
predominance of males over females is much greater in the case 
of infant than of adult males ; but it is extraordinary to notice 
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in the Central Province that, taking the population as a vyhole, 
the predominance of males over females is apparently due not so 
much to the greater number of male births, as to the compara- 
tively superior vitality of males. 

The following table shows tlie percentage of males to the total 
population of eucli division according to ages : — 


2 

o 

'A 

Above 1 — 6 

Above 6 — L2 

Above 12—20 

Abovo 20 — 30 

© 

o 

> 

2 

Above 40 — 6o| 

Above 50 — 60 

Above 60 

m 

60-2 

51-5 

491 

49-4 

52 G 

52-8 

48- 

43-7 


Mr. J. W. Neill, who reports ou the Census, holds that the 
figures in both the Central and Noith Western Provinces show 
the superior vitality of male life iu India after infancy at any 
rate and up to the ago of 50 yeais. 

Age . — In the Pioviuce, exclusive of the Feudatory Stales, 
there are 3,l!^0,282 childien under 12 years of age, of whom 
J,C24,645 are boys and 1,405, 037 are gills. The peicentage of 
children on the total population is theieforo 38 I ;of male chil- 
dren on total males 39; of female children on total females 37 2. 
Compiriug this with results iu other Provinces we find the 
following 


poys on 

Uiuluri. 

Central Province ... 3'J’ 

North \Ve8t«M n Pruviuce (1865) 37* 
Oudh,(l869) 37-6 

Bengal ... ... 5 


Oirls on 

Children on total 

feinalo». 

population. 

37-2 

38 1 

83’9 

35*6 

34-2 

36- 

31*4 

34*5 


It thus appears that tho proportion of children is larger in 
this than in any of the other Provinces cited, but tlie proportion 
tallies with what was asceriained at the last Census iu 1860. 
As iu Bengal we find the geueial propoition of children of all 
classes lo the total population to lie 381 per cent. ; but taking 
tho Hindoo population only, the pioponion is 37 5 per cent , while 
among tlie aboriginal tubes who are classed as “ othois” it is 
39'7. The districts in which tlie ahoiigiual tribes form a largo 
or the hirge.-t section of the population are Betool, Chmdwara, 
JSconi, Wuudla and Balaghat; and in them we find the percen- 
tages of children to total population to be 4P6, 40’8, 40 6, 40*5 
and 4 1 '8 res{)€ctively. 

Showing the j^rcentnges separately for the Hindoo and 
aboiiginal population they would stand thus • 





lit 


B«tool 

Chin(iffar& 

Se<mi 

Muitdia 

Buittghat 


Pewenta« ol chiWwa on toUl powl^tjon of tha 
Hifidods. Abuigin*! 

... 89'9 

... 40-\ 

... 40-1 4l'9 

88-9 41‘5 

Dumpiiai ... 41 '8 .1^? i i 

The proportion per cent, of cliihlreti In each religious claa* of 

the population is us follows ; — 

ll.adoos ?' ;® 

MalioluedanS ... 

Hoodtiisis ••• 30 8 

Chnaimim •.* ••• 

Olliers ... ••• , '^^■3 

The pKiportioii of men, women, boys and girlfe in every hut- 
dred of ihe population \n : — 


ilindooB 

Mahoinotbns 

BooUbutH 

ChrihtifUiS 

Others 


Men. 

Women. 

Boys. 

Girli. 

31-49 

30’9H 

19-50 

17-97 

.HIM9 

32<;a 

IG-SvS 1 

15-54 

3:> til 

.33-71 

ii;-34 1 

14-46 

47-C4 

23-79 

14 09 

14-4H 

TJ 24 

3U-42 

20-95 

10-39 








yationalitifS, Casles and <S(W.v— The main divisions under 
winch population is auangiMl in the Siaiemeiit aie : — Non- 
Asiatics, Mixed races, and Asiatics, and the loUds of these three 
divisions aie exlnhiU'd below : — 



■ Non-Asiatics. 

( 

Mi ltd race.s. 

Asiatics. 

British Teriitory 

'! 

... i 4.37C 

H22 

8.193.721 

Feudatory Siaita 

- 

4 

1.U49,7(j6 

Total 

... i 4 370 

i 

1.420 

0.245,427 


The non- Asiatics, numbeiing 4,o76, arc almost all Luropeans, 
only six being returned as A mci leans and one as an Atricao. 
Of the Europeans -,570 are shown us inilitaiy, the remainder 
representing the Euiopnn civil population of the Province. 
By mixed races rnnst chiefly be understood l.masians, and they 
are only 1,420; while of them only 4aic found in the l?eudn- 
tory portion of the Province. The majority of the Eurasiatw 
reside in the towns of Nagpoor and Jubbulpoor. The number 
of Eurasians is altogether small, and it may be thought that 
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many bave been included among the Europeans. Asiatics are 
further subdivided into "Natives of India” and "others than 
Natives of India.” It is in the former that we are chiefly in- 
terested. The latter number only 296, and are made* up of 
6 Armenians, 1 Arab, and 289 Afghans. These last were re- 
turned from Jubbulpoor and Hoshungabad, and seem to belong to 
the class of Cabulee traders who are found all over India. 

Natives of India are grouped under the following principal 
heads:— (1) Aboriginal or hill tribes. (2.) Hindoos. (3.) 
Persons of Hindoo origin not recognising distinctions of caste. 
(4.) Mahornedans. (5.) Otliers. The rirst two of these are 
from their numbers entitled to be ranked as the most impor- 
tant. Under the 3rd class, the most noteworthy subdivisions 
are the Satnamees and Kaheerpunthees. Under the 5th head are 
shown a few Parsees (74), and Jews (2.) To begin with the 
aboriginal or hill tribes: In the Ceiitral Province they num- 
ber in all 2,014,731, in the Khalsa 1, 009,835, and 344,890 in 
the Feudatory States. In the Klialsa tl.erefore they form inore 
than a fifth of the total population, and in the Feudatory States 
more than a third. 

The aboriginal tribes are 1st, Bheels, Bhihls, Kols, Koorkoos, 
and Baigas, all belonging to the so-called Kolariau or Northern 
group of aborigines, the last being so classed only conjecturally : 
2ndly. Gonds, Marias and Khonds, all coming under the Dra- 
vidian or Southern group of aborigines. Of the former group 
the Bheels and Bhilal.s'arc mot with chiefly in Nmiar, where the 
number of tho former is 18,420, and of tlie latter, who are de- 
scendants of Bheels that have intermixed with Hindoo tribes, 
4,589. Tho remaining Bheels are mot with in tbe Betool, Ho- 
shungabad and Upper Godavary districts ; and Bliilals are found 
in small numbers iu nc:>rly all districts of the Jubbulpoor, Nei- 
buddaand Chuttisgurh Divisions and iu the Upper Godavary Dis- 
trict A single Bhilai is returned from Nagpoor. The Koorkoos 
who live on and around tho Mahadeo hills, are principally con- 
fined to the districts of Hoshungabad and Betool, and number in. 
the former 29,968 and in the latter 19,295. They are found 
scattered over the northern, western, and central part of the Pro- 
vince. Tho Kols are chiefly found in the Jubbulpoor district, 
wiiere they count 21,918 souls, 'I’he Baigas are almost entirely 
confined to Mundla, 6,679 ; 800 are met with in Jubbulpoor and 
751 iu Balaghat. Of the Southern group of aborigines, the Ma- 
rias are met with in Chanda where their number is 30,020. In 
no other district do tiiey exceed more than a few hundred. The 
Klionds are only 1,216 in all, and are found scattered in very 
small numbers over nearly all the'districts of the Province. 
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The tribe that embraces the bulk of the aboriginal popnlation 
here u tlie Gonds. 'J'hey form 86*21 per cent, of the total abo- 
rigines of the Province excepting Sumbulpoor. 'ibis 86*21 per 
I'ent. is distributed over the several parts of the country in these 
pro|K)riion.s : — 

1 ....... 1 Total (iond I Pioportioii to 

' Physical Division. | j lotui Gonda. 


Vuidhvati Division ... ... 6.5 173 8^11 

i Nerbudda d-.. ... ... ! ir)4.‘J20 9*25 

I C 5 atpo<)ra do. ... ... 506 OCd 30 37 

i ti'hutus^Mirh plain ... ... i 3'.>8 80G 23 93 

j N’a^poor Plain with Wurdha Vallt*}’.; ISI.OO? i 9 30 

; Other pans ... ••• I 157.500 9 46 


The Sulpooni Division, coiitaiiiing the distiicts of Seoiii, 
Chindwiuji, Ihdagliat. Hetool and Miindia, is tlia cl)ief strong-. 
hold of tlic Gonds. Next to the batpoora conntiy comes in tliis 
roj'peel the plain of Cliuttisguih. The Nerbudda Division (in- 
cluding the distiicts of Jnbbulpoor except Mnrwara, Nursliingpore 
and Hoshnngttbad) and the Nagpoor Plain with the Wurdbu vai- 
ley (containing Wurdlm, Nagpoor and Bliandara) contain each of 
ll.ein only a third of tlio Good population of the Saipoora Divi- 
sion. 'Iho same is tlie case with Clwnida and the Upper Goda- 
rnry taken together, wliile tlie Oond element is weakest in the 
V’'indhyau districts of Damoh and Saugor. 

The total Hindoo population of the Khalsa^ excluding Stirahiil- 
poor, is o.oSi.Mb and tlie number of separate cast-es which have 
been found to exist in the Central Province probably do not fall 
short of 500. 

All the castes that number more than 100,000 souls are 
noted Irelow, with the percentage each bears to tl.e total Hindoo 
population : — 

Purcenlago on Hindoo popnlatiou.. 


Ktinboe and Kunnoe ... ... 

Dh#r ... ... 10‘64 

Taloo ... ... ... ... 7*81 

Abeor and Gaulea ... ... ... 6*54 

Ciiamar ... ... ... 5‘32 

Brahman ... ... ... ... 4*87 

Dhitnar ... . . ... ... 4*81 

MjjMorMmr ... ... ... 44)6 

Lodhoo ... ... ... 44)2 

K«jpoot ... ... ... ... 8*13 

Kabr ... ... ... ... 1*W 

Kaobboo ... ... ... ... 1*86 

Ki»«ht«« ... ... ... ... I'W 
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Some of the chief castes divided according to sex and age, 
are seen m this table 


Cmim. 

Feroanugfa oo toUi of Casta. 

Mao. 

Boys, 

Women. 

Oirls. 

Brabman 


37-47 

ll -<3 

3: -48 

14-M 

KuQh«« and EurmM 


31 41 


31 84 

1764 

todbea ... ... 


3i 13 

19 -J" 

31 23 

17-43 

i Pod war ... 


2i> 17 


30 67 

19-78 

i fiuioktuaa 


•.*; .7 

•i3i'4 

29 u-7 

20-67 

I Ab««r ... 


»u-ai 

2i-«l 

29 88 

18-80 

j I’hM 


;cr64 

21) as 

29 -7 

19-86 

Valitvu or tradara ... 


3(< cn 

i:> 97 

ot'i.' 

14-27 

1 i.Mijara... 


TiU 

20 30 

29 49 

l(i-»S 


Infimiiies . — Of the persons shown as lunatics or idiots, the 
males were more than double the females; but the whole 
iiuinher seems surprisingly small, — 855 males and 401 females, 
or only 1 in every 10,000 of the population. Tlie Feudatory 
States, while showing the same proportion between male and 
female lunatics, show proportionately 3 lunatics or idiots for 
every 1 in the Khalsii. iu the different districts, too, there is 
considerable variation in the numbers shown. The deaf and 
dumb are shown to give 1 in every *2,500 of the population, and 
in the Feudatory States 1 in every 2,o00. Hero the proportion 
between males and females is not dispaiale— 1,980 males being 
shown against 1,662 females. The deaf and dumb appear to be 
most uumerouvs in the Nimar district, and then in the Upper 
Godavary, Wurdha, Chindwara, Nagpoor and Nursinghpoor 
districts. The blind are I iu every 709 of the population, and 
1 in 1,250 in the Feudatory States, and here the females exceed 
the males, the numbers being 5,275 males and 5,786 females. 
The most blind are returned from Nimar, Chanda, Wurdha and 
Nursinghpoor. Lepers are shown as 30 in 130,000 persons in 
the Khalsa and 60 iu 100,000 in the Feudutory States. The 
males are considerably more nuineious than the females, Nimar, 
Wurdha and Chanda showing the largest proportion of lepers. 

Ediication . — The information obtained regarding the progress 
of education among the people is confesse<ily inaccurate. The 
returns of the Kducation Department, on whicli reliance can be 
placed, show nearly h0,000 males as under instruction, whereas the 
Census figures fall far short of this. Taking the males above 
20 years of ago 3 per cent, only have been returned as able 
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to m«l and wiito. This may be within the mark, but there 
can be no doubt that everywhere the jjeneral population it 
entirely illiterate, so that the schools which have been opened 
in 80 many phices have a great task befoie^ them in preparing 
the rising* generation to exercise an appreciable effect on the 
igcoi'HUCe which prevails on ail sides. Hut even this proportion 
is not much lower than what is found in some other parts of 
Iiitlia, for in the last report on P»>hlic Instruction in Bengal 
iiis stated that,— “ A Census of 35,000 souls i» a rural tract 
of the 2t-Pergunuahs showed that per cent of the people 
C'luld reatl, write and count. A Census of 173,000 souls in 
the Nuddea district showed that2J percent of the people could 
lead and write.” The Census Statements give 4,3U females as 
al)le to read and write or under instruction, while the depart- 
ineutul leturn already referred to shows 0,7 b6 girls under in^ 
Ktructiou. 

Occupations— The occupations of 2,532,342 males are shown. 
The great majority of tlieto arc engaged in agriculture, the 
immbu's Oeing 1,342,297. The next largest class consistA of 
those engaged in making or dealing in fabrics or articles of 
dress; tiiey numbered 219,730, the weavers being tbe most 
numerous, 174.303. Perf^ons in service or performing personal 
offices are 119,0.51. The people live chiefly by agriculture, and 
the numbers of this clas.s are increasing rather than diminishing 
since the weaving and spinning liade.s have become so much less 
profitable lhau they used to he. 

Townn . — The population of towns shows a tendency to decrense, 
except in the cahoot those on the line of Uailway. In tlie Nei- 
bin’.da Valley, through which the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way line pas'cs, the towns are described as “ flouiishing and grow- 
ing in size,” rated by Ga<iarwara, Uarda and Sohugpoor, 
which are no doubt every j’cdr increasing in importance, and in 
each of which a largo trade in country produce is now carried on. 
But wherever tiade is not attracted tlie population must de- 
cline, owing to new opportunitie-H which offer el.sewhure, while tho 
iucrejised expcn.se of living in lown.s attract.s to the Country 
the class of jrerHons on small fixed incomes, and is calculated 
to limit town residence to the classes whose occupations require 
them to stay. 

Tho rate of municipal taxation per head of population varies 
from Rs. 1-12 4 a year in Tumsar, in the Bhandara district of 
Nagpoor and Ks 1-10-5 in KauitbeewiUi a military cautoomeot, 
to 3 annas 1 pie in Pamee, also in Bhandara. 
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Table of Towns of which the inhabitants exceed 5000 , arranged 
according to Fopulution. 


Dirision. 

District. 

Names of Towns. 

Number of 
Inhabitants. 


! 

; Xagpoor 

' i 

Nagpoor 

Kaiiithco 

Umrer 

Khupa 

Xujkh(>r 

Hanitok 

Mohtipa 

Saoiior 

Ik-Ia 

«4,441 

48,831 

11.394 

8,007 

7,159 

7,045 

6,572 

6,295 

6,012 

N’agpoor 

iJhaudara ... | 

Bli.-iruKira 

1 Powrjeo 

Turn bill 
j .Molnloo ^ 

11.4.33 

8,973 

7,307 

0,183 


(kWI,. 

) 1 1 Aiiiioroi) ... 

5,271 


1 Wiirdiia ...I 

1 / 

j llinganghat 

1 .\ivoo 
i IX’oloe 

9.415 

6.732 

5,.).58 

( 

Jul)bulj) 0 *^i 

j Juhliulpoor 

55,188 

1 

./ul)liulj)() 0 l’ ' 

, 1 

1 
1 

1 Siuigor ... 1 

Danioh ... | 

j Saugor 
j (iadhaKota 

1 Danioli 
j Hatta 

45.655 

9,085 

8,189 

6,251 


1 Sootii 

, 9, .5.5 7 

1 

t 

1 

' ChinJw.uM ... 1 

1 (’hindwara 
^ Iiodhikhoia 
j Pandhurna 

1 8,626 

6.219 

1 6.218 

1 

1 ■ ' 

1 Ho5ljjingttba.l ... . 

! ( 

; llusiiangabad 
' Ifiuda 

S'oni 

, bohagpoor 

1 11.61.S 

1 9,170 

7,579 
7,5.52 


Xnraiaghjwro ... | 

i Xursinghpoor 

1 (ladarwara 

7,554 

6,068 


Xiinar ... | 

j Burhanpoor 

. Khandawa 

■ 

29,308 

1 14,119 


lUii)oor ... 1 

J Raipoor ... j 

j Dbajotareo ... { 

1 19,116 

1 6,023 


ItilMpoor 
, Feudatory Stots 

; R«tn*pcor (... 1 

I Kawarda ... | 

1 5.111 

6,590 


! t^balpoor 

1 Sambalpoor ... 1 

11,020 
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i/o{Z« and C'()«^o/CeiWM».--Tlie people showed little more than 
childish cariosity as to the object of the enumeration. The only 
spot where any feeling of disquiet was excited was in a part of 
the Balaghat district. Some of the wilder Gonds thought 
that Government intended to throw the Census papers (with the 
names of the parties written thereon) afterwards into the tanks 
01 rivers, and that thus those whose names were recorded 
would die. Again in other places au idea prevailed that, ow- 
ing to the Census being taken, the population would eventually 
decrease and die off. The number of returns received in the 
Census Office tor compilation was 190,120, written in English, 
liiudec, Marathec, Oordoo and Teloogoo. 'I’lic most uiimerous 
return') were those written in Hiiuicc, after them came the Mara- 
thee returns, then the Oordoo, English, and Teloogoo. 

The total cost of the Census was £3,19.V9. 

Berar. 

Ibe first and, as yet, only CVumis of Berar was taken during 
the night of the 7ili Is^ovember 1807. In iliat year the follow - 
ing was the population. The areas maiked* are only apiuo- 
ximato:— ^ 


. 



1 « 


1 

rt 

t) 

0 . 

a 

J 

3 . 


DiSTUll TH. 

1 S(jtiar« 

! milfs. 

1 •?.. 
i H i 
' ^ 

Houses 

ro)»ulatio». 

y. a 

n, 4, 

a 1 
gi 




cj 



li 
> 1 

S ”5 

< 

1. 

Akolaii ... 


K34t 

i(:3.:)7'.i 

<;u».i34 

101 

3 

1 •> 
i“ 

Mchkur. . 


;..i7 ■ 

71,2sh 

353,130 

117 

4 

111. 

Ooinr:ioU«)o 

*2,04 a 

1 

i 

H7,sn 

1 

j 407,270 

154 


»■ 

WcKin ... 

*.V»io 

1 

i.et 1 

1 

:i9,30M 

1 477,301 

SO 

1 4 i 

rJ 

j Kllic'lijxjiy 

•1,1.-.' i 

I 

.’')i4 ; 

1 


' 270 1 


1 1 

i 


I 

I 

324 

i 

7,tli i 
1 

40,105 

7.-1 j 



Tola! 

17,334 1 

1 

rj.r/J4 i 495,700 1 

2,231,50,5 

12K i 

( 

■ 1 


he aveiagc density to the srpiaie nule in Berai is 128; 
a nuinber higher than iu any divLsiou of the neighbouring Central 
Irovince, though far below the average of the North-West 
1 roviuce. Tius average indicates a paucity of population, which 
iii remarkable when it is coutiosted with the cultivated aica. 

VoL. xviii. 
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, The distributioti of the populaiiod is shown thus 


Disthictb. 

Places with a population 
less than 1,000 souls. 

nli 
^ 2 
% |2 

I 

PlocoB with a population 
rangring from 5,000 to 
10,000 souls. 

PlacoB with a population 
ranging from 10,000 to 
60,000 souls. 

i 

B. 

*8 

fl 

1. Akolah 

1,805 

27 

9 

f Akolah 

34Akoto 

1 1,844 

2. Mehkar 

915 

60 

2 

tBallaporo 

1 

867 

8. Oomraottoo ... 

836 

69 

4 

y j Oomraottoo 

1 911 

(Ellichporo ... 

640 

44 

8 

1 Karan jah 
(■ KlHfliporo 

2 ■{ Paratwara Military 

) 

\ 614 

1 Molghftt 

824 


... 

t. Cantonment 

} 

324 

6. Woon 

1,684 

60 

... 


1,634 

Total 

6,424 ^ 

240 

23 

1 

7 

6,094 


— The proportion between the sexes wiis 4ti‘3 females to 
males of all ages, 48'8 of adults and 40 9 of children. 

CVml.— The principal divisions of the peoples as to cieed and 
caste were: — 


Christian* 

JOWN... 

Parsoos 

Mahonaodans 

Brahmioa 

Kashatriya 

Vaiahya 

Sudra 

Out Caatca, 

AboriKinoa 

Hindoo Sooti 


903 

10 

... 75 

... 154,951 

49,843 
... 36,881 

... 28,018 

... 1,441,271 

... 80,379 

... 168,059 

... 55,219 


Total ... 2,231,699 

Tlio Mussulmans constitute only 6*94 per cent, of the whole 
populnlion. The Brahmins, who oolong almost entirely by ori- 
gin to Maharashtra, number 49,843 souls. Many Maralhas of 
no particular family claim the honour of a Rajpoot descent. The 
distinction is also claimed by the Rajas of the Melghatand 
Satpooia range, who assert that they are Rajpoots depressed by 
t!ic necessities of a mountain life, whereas they are Gouda or 
Koorkoos elevated by generations of a clan-chieftainship. The 




bulk of the population of coarse falls under the general head 
of Sudras, in which the industrial classes are included. But the 
paucity of the Khakrobs or Bungees (scavenger caste), the total 
number of whom is only 503, and who are often so strong else- 
where, is a serious sanitary evil; and efforts to induce any im- 
migration of this caste from the neighbouring provinces have 
hitherto been unsuccessful. 


Occupations.— The adult males were thus distributed according * 
to their occupatious. 


Class. 

Order. 

Nnmbera. 

1 

ProfoBsional 

Government Seirants 

Engaged in defence of the country 

The learned professions, Stc 

2,756 

6,208 

1,178 


Total 

10,187 

II. 

Domostio ... 1 

Domestic 

Engaged in performing personal ofllccs 

‘io,247 


Total 

10,247 

ni. ( 

Comtnorcial 

Persons who buy or sell 

Engaged in the conveyance of mon, goods, 
and animals 

42,525 

18,127 


Total 

55,652 



IV. j 

Agricultural ... j 

Persons jKtssoBsing or working the land 
Persons engaged with animals 

489,672 

8,601 


Total 

448,278 

V. 

ludustrial 

Artizans and Mechanics 

Textile fabrics and dross ... , 

Food and drink 

Dealers in animal substances 

Dealers in animal substances ... 

88,658 

22,240 

2,396 

5,527 

2,898 


Total 

lV25 

VI. ( 

Indoflnito ... < 

Labourers 

Persons of property ... 

Persons supported by the community, &c. ... 

■1 


Total 

126,108 


Grand Total 



Oadll 

There bhs been but one Census in Oudh ; it was taken pn the 
n*«ht of the 1st February 1869, and gave the following re- 
• suits:— 


r a 
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Oudh'. 


POPU- 



iNHABino Hoobu. 


POPDLAnON. 


2 

a 

o 

a 

o 

s 

9 

o& 

0 2 
'A 

i ■ 

M 




Cbitdrcn nnder 
twelve yekri. 


d 

3 

B 

1 

• 

i 

A 

OlBlKlCTS. 

ti 

A 

0 

'2 

o 

6 

/. 

i 

H 

d 

01 

Til 

Women. 


Female. 

3 

H 

Lucknow 

4,190 

104,120 

138,310 

283678 

209,476 

133,277 

113,029 

789 *60 

799 

Unko 


... 

201,028 

300,906 

307,673 

177,730 

104,096 

9*5,955 

536 

Ukrk Bunkoe ... 

03u 

246,936 

247 866 

309,304 

360,665 

213,698 

181,588 

1,115,203 

627 

Tolkl ... 

5.12( 

381, OiC 

087,704 

«48,93.S 

927,812 

024,705 

*49,213 

2,800,668 

654 

Bitfipoor 


108,3*;. 

171,03' 

309,810 

277,744 

177 512 

100,040 

921,107 

433 

lltrdui 

... 

... 

180,i9( 

316,210 

278,809 

184,744 

151 561 

931,377 

406 

Uhore« 

... 

... 

197,65^ 

203,80.' 

2.>3,90‘.« 

130,079 

110,776 

738,00* 

21'.’ 

T..UI ... 

2,7% 

168,246 

549,27.S 

1 ” ■ 

889,828 

779,-500 

498.325 

423,380 

2,591,088 

360 

Fkixfthad 


178.042 

180,047 

3‘.*2,078 

331 056 

1 201.69'.' 

107.94* 

1,022,770 

608 

Bbaraloh 

bl 

163,95.'. 

103,007 

20G.H6 

237,337 

! 100,779 

130,378 

77*.640 

286 

Uundt 

102 

217,847 

j 2 17.89V 

303,701 

304.472 

25^161 

! 

209,18) 

1,1C«,5J5 

425 

ToUl . . 

7,80V 

643,844 

1 

006,603 

830,820 

. 921,800 

1 

1 i 

602,C.'d 

1 1 

607,5O.J 

2,963,925 

439 

U. y liAroil'.y ... 



247.101' 

296,297 

326,487 

1 

’ 190,733 

i 

[ 

1 1«9,119 

96&,€3« 

tae 

'■ I 'atii uor 

1 23 

1 

2-2,378 

2;2.40l 


331,040 

197,336 

159752 

995,816 

• 584 

VtakU"''! 


u6.;m 

IA776 

1 240 497 
1 

U9,3S6 

100,130 

134,139 

784,134 

543 

lail 

n* 


620,13(1 

j »«,*« 

900^910 

504,199 

463^010 

2,008,606 

M4 

1 xJIAItt) tout 
t 

) 

1 \^m 

1. 470^774 

3,136,171 

ja,6Ki7a 

jw.UT 

1 

3,179, B6l|l.84ailOO 

1 11.174.287 
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J.ATIOU. 


CUMmOATION or PoPOLATloM. 

OCOOfATlOttf. 1 


1 

CHallTIAK. 
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1 

8 
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a 

M 
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h 
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t> 

3 

4 

8 
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a 
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• 

•< 

c 

<7 

ja 
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o 

■< 

f. 

o 

*3 

t 

d 

o 

i 

1 

M 

5 

d 

► 

« 

u 
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7Gt 


617.299 

167,179 




■281,655 

607,80,’. 


1,128 

1: 



863, 8J(' 

6l,90t> 


... 

... 

519 060 

426, CDo 


995 

6: 

h 


962,97 j 

152,COT 


... 

... 

610,672 

504,681 


101 

4.301 

771 


2,404,10 . 

381,1.5; 



... 

1,41 1, 2«: 

1,439.176 


2,229 

Vi 

31 

9 

715,451 

204,210 

... 

38o 


70»,*2oi 

216,906 




» 


145,293 

85,684 



... 

599, 69t, 

331,081 



7s 

lb 


664, GUj 

73,637 




474,810 

263.70* 


... 

as. 

i6 

b 

2,225,354 

363.531 

i 1 


I ' 1 

1.77k 707 

817,381 

it 

1 07 
fv 


i,:c7 

30 

25 

922,360 

j 

100 410 




j 

673,652 

549,118 

2,153 


t 

... 

6:o,3i . 

95,124 


... 

... 

49.',75l 

378,889 

a 

* 

3 

... 

u 

2S 


1,049,397 

117,07) 


... 

... 

753,730 

412,795 

2 

a 


1,31b 

64 

30 

2,648,070 

315,604 

... 

... 

... 

1,923,133 

1,040,802 


2,153 

ai 

1 

21. 

37 

919,0':0 

69,520 




521,376 

467,260 



■’ 

35 

3 

911,346 

84.47i 

1 

... 

.. 

606,736^ 

387.08 
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24 

' 

713,946 

70,169 


... 

... 

658,874 

j 225,280 


100 

<13 

S4 

47 

3,544,312 

224,149 

1 

... 

... 

1,688,999 

i 

1,079,820 


791 

e,375 

OT7 

M 



1 

990 

253 

«,902,10S 

7,491,979 , 


9,101 
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Population, 

Area. 

Number of 
houses per 
square A. 

Lnekndw, ... ... 

970,625 

1,892 

698 

Unao, 

724,949 

1,349 

637 

Bara Bnnkco, 

876,376 

1,348 

849 

Sitapoor, ... 

930,224 

2,250 

417 

Hardui, ... ... ... I 

9.30,977 

2,292 

406 

Khoroo, 

737,732 

3,046 

243 

Faizabad, ... 

1,437,009 

2,382 

616 

Bharaich, ... 

774,437 

2,710 

■ 286 

tiondo, 

1,167,816 

2,629 

444 

Roy Bareilly, 

782,874 

1,350 

679 

Hultaiipoor,,,. 

930,023 

1,569 

1,724 

693 

Pratabgurh, 

936,063 

648 


Density.— 'I'o this total of 11,198,05:15, whicli represents the 
native population, liavc to be added 

Military (Native),... ... ... ... 7,689 

Prisouora, ... ... ... ... ... 8,017 

£uropoanfl, ... ... ... ... .., 5,448 

Karafiians, ... ... ... ... ... 985 

making a grand total of 11,220,032. At the time of taking the 
census the area of Oudh was supposed to be 23,605 square miles, 
and it was therefore calculated that there were 470 persons to 
each square mile; the area has since been ascertained more accu- 
rately to be 23,930 square miles and there were therefore 469 per- 
sons to each square mile. 

Following the cla,ssification adopted in the Census 
Report the population is shown below in nine great divisions:— 

1. EuroponnH, Eurasians ami Native Chriutians, ... ... 6,481 

2. Higlior Castes of Mahome(I.an«, ... ... ... 436,747 

8. Mahomoiluu couvorU from the higher castes of Hindoos, ... 12,607 

4. Lower CastoH of Mahommlans, ... ... ... 661,838 

5. Higher Castes of Himleos, ... ... ...3.480,414 

6. Lowor Cnstos of Hindoos ... ... ...7,235,188 

7. Aboriginal Castes, ... ... ... ... 90,490 

8. Uoliglous .Mendicants, ... ... ... ... 130,648 

9. Misoollanoous, ... ... ... ... 156,188 

Hindoos form the majority of the population, their numbers 
being 10,002,278. The Brahmins are the most numerous caste ; 
they number 1,397,808 and form 12’5 per cent, of the entire 
poptilation. 

— Lucknow, by far the largest city in the Province, has a 
population of 284,779; Faizabad comes next with only 37,804 
'uhalMtants au<l no other town has 20,000, 

Lanymgen — TTte common language throughout Oudh is Oordoo, 
' ut the dialect diflfers somewhat in the various distiicts ; in some 
*>rsian, atul in others Hiodee words prevail. Tho Tharoos, of whom 
. here ate rather more than 6,000, have a language of their own. 
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The first reliable census of the Punjab was taken on the 
Ist January 1855, when the Province was found to contain 
13,717,821 iubabitants; but this was exclusive of the Delhi 
territory, subsequently added, which, according to a census 
taken in the North-Western Provinces in 1853, contained a 
population of 1,798,783 souls, exclusive of Bliattiana (Sirsa), 
of which no regular census had been taken, but which, from 
an approximate enumeration made at the settlement of the 
district in *1846, was calculated to contain 1 51,683 inhabitants. 
The British possessions now under the Government of the 
Punjab contained, therefore, at the beginning of the year 
1835, not less than 14,668,287 inhabitants. On the 10th 
January 1868, a second census of the Punjab was taken, show- 
ing a total population of 17,696,752 souls, the increase in 
13 years amounting to nearly three millions. No later census 
has been taken, but, presuming that the population has in- 
creased in the same ratio during the past o years as it did 
in the 13 years preceding, it may be roughly calculated that 
the population of the Province at tho end of 1872 amounted 
in round numbers to 19,000,000 souls. Of the total population 
of 17,596,752 shown in the 1868 census, 9,581,292 were males 
and 8,015,460 females, l(),210i806 were adults, 1,137,505 youths 
and young women and 6,248,442 children under 12 years of age; 
17,411 were Europeans, 2,044 Eurasians, 2, .513 Native Christians, 
1,141,848 Sikhs, 6,094,759 Hindoos, 9,331,367 Mahomedans, and 
1,006,810 of other classes. Agriculturists numbered 9,430,868, 
and non-agriculturists 8,165,884. Tire Mahomedans form 63*02 
per cent of the total population, Hindoos 34*78 per cent, and 
JSikhs 6*5 per cent 

The proportion of Mahomedans is largest in the districts of the 
Peshawur, Derajat, Rawiilpindce and Mooltan divisions, in the 
first of which they compose 92 to 94 per cent of the whole 
population, and smallest ia the Delhi division, the Hiesar 
and Rohtuk districts of the Hissar division, and tho Kangra dis- 
trict of the Jullundhur division. The Hindoo element, is strongest * 
in tire Kangra district (where 93 per cent of the population are 
Hindoos) and in the Dchli division and Rohtuk and HUsar dis- 
tricts, and weakest in the Peshawur, Derajat, Rawulpindee, and 
Mooltan divisiona The Sikhs are cliiefly found in the Lahore, 
Umntsur, Jullundhur and Umballa divisions. In the Ferozepoor 
district they compose 29 per cent of the population, and in the 
UmriUur di&trict 24 per cent 
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Creeds.’-^^ThQ principal tribes and castes are— Jat8, 1,309,399 
Mahomedan, inhabiting chiefly those divisions where Maho- 
inedans pedominate, except the Peshawar division, and 
1,876,091 Hindoo and Sikh, found in all districts (except Kangra) 
where Hindoos and Sikhs predominate. Brahmins, 800,547, 
found in all districts, but chiefly in those where Hindoos predo- 
nnnate. Uajpoots, 058,0(83 Mahomedan, found throughout the 
Piovince east of the Indus, and 334,292 Hindoo, of whom 213,163 
aie Hill Bajpoots o( thcKangia, Hoshiarpoor and Goordaspoor 
di.stricLs, and 121,129 Plains Rajpoots, found chiefly in the districts 
cast of the Raveo. Pathans, 703,012, chiefly in tlie Peshawurand 
Herajat uivisioDS. Jieloochees, 235,123, chiefly in the Deinjat divi- 
sion. Syiids, 212,540, found in ail districts, (ioojurs, 424,095 
Hahomedan, found in all distiicts, hut chief] v between the 
Uiemiband the Sutlej, and J 12, .319 Hindoo, chiefly to the east of 
the Boas. Aroras, 477,209 Hindoo and Sikh, found chiefly to the 
West of the Ravec and in the Mooitan* and Dorajat divisions. 
Jvashinceroo.s, 230,85.3, Mahomedan, of whom ahouL 80,000 are 
in the Uniritsnr divi.^ion, 40,000 in tlie Lahoie division, 08 000 
in the Rawulpmdcc division, and 23,()00 in the Tesliawiir and 
Hazara districis. Bnnnias -’07,953. Hindoos, in ;ill districts, but 
chiefly 111 the Delhi and llivsar divisions. Mco.s, 130,385, Maho- 
wcdans, chiefly in the Goorgaon disliict. Kanuiis, 80,209, 
Hindoos, confined almo.st entirely to the Kangra disLiict. 

Z)C)lS(7y.— The most populous .lislricts .ne Umluilla, Sc.ilkolo, 
Jiosliiiirpoor, UunliHpoor uud Uuinlsui', The avei!ii;e popu- 

•’r'i l’'«vi"oe wus 173 iu 

ISbS, Ihe most thickly populutoil .list. lets (oiniitmo Simla, 
lUo circuiustuiices of which ate exceptional) weie— 


Julliindliur ... r>.sr»poj fiouaro niilo. 
UniritHur ... , 

Stmlkolo ... ;,u !; 

OurduinjKKir... 4'.17 


I 'dO por square niilo, 

Ut'tlii.n pnor . 4,')0 

Loodi.ui.th 4:^11 ’ 


The most .sparsely populated distiicts weic— 


Til por square rnilrt. 
I>''rn hmail Kluin W „ 

•'dun,; . 01 


Mftntpunory . . (>4 per square mile. 

... es 


tl,”up.if//o?ns.---Tho agiiculturul cln.«!.sp.s compose 55 percent, of 
n p'^pii aiiou ol the Ihovince, and tlie non-agiicultural classe.s 45 
p« I M nf. ()( the agricultuial population, the proportion of jno* 
pn( ^ lo i.M.unns is among Sikhs as 100 to 23, among Hindoos 
1 U lu 0.), and among Mahoiuedaua as 100 to Cl. 
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The Punjab contains 35,740 villages in all, of whicb 3 
Imve upwards of 60,000 inhabitants, )4 of from 20,000 to 50,000, 

8 of from 16,000 to 20,000, 21 of from 10,000 to 15,000, and’ 

09 of from 6,000 to 10,000. The principal towns are— 


Delhi 154,417 

Utariteor ••• ••• 133,925 

Lahore ... ... 98,924 


PflfthAwur ... ... 58,565 

Jullundhur ... ... 50,067 

Muoltan ... ... 45,602 


Zan^ua^w.— "The language of the people of al! the districts east 
of the Indus (except the Trans-Iliinalayau pergunnahs of Lahoul 
and Spiti in the Kungra district) is Uindeeor Pinijabee, the dialect 
varying in more or less degree in almost every district and often 
in different parts of the same district The language spoken in 
Lahoul and Spiti i.s a dialect of Thibetan. Tians-lndus Pushtoo 
is tiie language of the villagers near the frontier in the northern 
districts, and Beloochee of those on the southern Derajat border. 
Peisian is generally spoken by the upper classes in the city of 
Peshawar, and Oordoo in tlie other large cities of the Punjab. 

Vital St'itistics.-^The year 1872 was far from healthy. Bet- 
ween May and December epidemic cholera prevailed more or less 
in all the more populous districts lying on or near the main routes 
of pilgrims fiom Hurdwar between thcOrand Trunk Road and 
the Himalayas, carrying off 8,727 lives ; cholera was followed by 
a very severe form of fever, which proved fatal in 204,711 cases — 
upwards of 50,000 in excess of the preceding year ; small-pox 
caused 23,728 deaths, chieffy among children ; and lastly, dengue, 
which prevailed extensively in the Punjab under other names in 
1869*70, became epidemic in the tract between the Jumna and 
Sutlej. Altogether the recorded death-rate of the Province rose 
from 21 per thousand in 1871 to 24 per thousand in 1872, and 
in some of the towns the mortality was excessive. In Dellii and 
Lahore it exceeded 50 ; in Pe&hawur it exceeded 00 ; and in some 
smaller towns it was upwards of 70 per thousand. Tlie.se ratios 
give a somewhat exaggerated idea of the mortality amongst the 
urban populations, as they are calculated upon the census returns 
of 1868, since wliich period the population cf many of the towns 
has considerably increased. In the cases of rural circles the exag- 
geration resulting from increase ot population is probably more 
than made up by omissions due to detective registration, but in 
towns where the mortuary returns are fail ly accurate and the 
increase of population greater, the recorded death-rate U probab- 
ly considerably iu excess of the reality. Still there can be no 
doubt that, compared with the preceding year, the mortality in 
towns in 1872 was great. 
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Diitbict. 

Imillbitxd kousjts. 

POPtJ. 

No. of 
Masonry 
Dwellinga. 

No. of all 
other kinds. 

Total. 

Adult 

Males. 

Adult 

Females. 

Dolhi ... 

69,666 

111,678 

171,344 

193,296 

176,783 

Qoorgaon 

22,776 

133,648 

156,424 

205,196 

195,000 

Kurnal ... 

43,839 

81,482 

12.5,321 

186,958 

166,677 

Himr ... 

16,960 

90,091 

107,051 

1.53,787 

125,529 

Rohtuk ... 


111,635 

137,4.58 

160,821 

141,477 

Siraa 

1,362 

41,769 

43,131 

67,525 

62,504 

Umballa... 

29,8.30 

21.3,472 

243,302 

331,046 

281,163 

Loodiana 

13,744 

138,190 

151,034 

183,698 

164,766 

Simla ... 

7,830 

60 

7,880 

16,025 

7,773 

Jullandhur 

26, .884 

216,948 

242,832 

247,724 

208,682 

Hoshiarpoor 

17,030 

192,1.39 

209,169 

284,406 

253;678 

Kangra ... 

442 

146,992 

147,434 

225,067 

214,661 

Umritaur 

43, .305 

1.54,741 

198,046 

272,889 

220,649 

Soalkoto... 

11,240 

186,245 

197,485 

31li<i.37 

267^142 

Qoorda8|>oor 

15,604 

192,652 

208,256 

290,741 

238,076 

Lahoro ... 

56,797 

144,739 

201, ,5.30 

260,892 

206,405 

Foroipoor 

7,3.35 

112,383 

119,718 

17f 1,785 

136,4.32 

Qoojraawalah 

26,624 

131,646 

158,270 

181,572 

144,629 

Rawulpindoo 

4,000 

71,579 

7.5,579 

21.3,423 

184,189 

Jbolum ... 

2,647 

110,363 

11.3,010 

141,811 

1.35,240 

Qoojrut ... 

14, .588 

141,607 

1.56,195 

187,191 

163,152 

Shahi>oor 

12,787 

^3^1 62 

86,549 

111,329 

100,3^7 

Mooltan ... 

18,25.3 

93, .539 

111,704 

157,275 

129,876 

Jhung ... 

2,828 

72,1.58 

74,!)86 

110,046 

90,209 

Montgomory 

7,255 

6.5,021 

72.276 

116.666 

91, .306 

MiuufTorgurh 

6,578 

69,557 j 

6.5, 135 

93,458 

81,669 

Uorali iHtnail Khan ... 

2,141 

82,959 

8.5,100 

124,782 

112,272 

Di'nih Oh.a^oo Khan... 

4,2.5.) 

67.884 

62,1,39 

99,5.54 

85,554 

, Uumioo ... 

10 

60,627 

60,637 

85,834 

77,738 

1 

4,848 

110,608 

121,466 

166,090 

1 148,779 

[ ... 

96 

28..543 

2S,»I39 

4,52i90 

39,012 

1 iiatara ... 

300 

76,000 

1 i),300 

96,162 

92,567 

Total ... 

1 506,769 

3,509,707 

4,015,476 

6,492,986 

4,717,820 
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dcenr^ng to Oniu# of January 1868. 


UTION. 

CLASsinoanoN or 
Population. 

Yoatlu. 

Young 

Women. 

Childrex under 
12 Years. 

Total 

8 

1 

u 

Christianb. 

Euro- 

peans. 

§13 

P6 

^ 'g 

«TS M 

Natives. 

Males. 

F'omales. 

27,545 

17,698 

112,346 

95,008 

621.676 

490 

648 

2.38 

1,862 

28,706 

17,062 

133,208 

111,043 

600,296 

848 

17 

1 

1 

29,276 

18,941 

113,137 

93,953 

608,942 

269 

68 

33 


20,007 

13,531 

93,063 

78,774 

484,681 

187 

61 

62 

9 

26,066 

10,770 

9H,410 

84,694 

531,227 

293 

31 

16 

1 

8,898 

6,417 

41,129 

35,822 

210,796 

68 

12 

33 


45,212 

26,044 

101,672 

160, .361 

1,086,488 

394 

1,196 

111 

80 

26,986 

17,820 

108,700 

91,327 

683,246 

429 

81 

31 

127 

1,447 

936 

4,147 

3,667 

33,096 

1,880 

2,312 

283 

87 

85,236 

20,701 

146,440 

121,373 

780,166 

686 

631 

14 

101 

88,878 

24,620 

181,470 

166,01 1 

939,972 

450 

.30 

' 22 

5 

37,940 

21,236 

100,564 

114,424 

743,882 

83 

248 

3 

26 

31,033 

15,416 

161, 166 

131,607 

834,760 

636 

368 

87 

129 

83,608 

18,784 

201.014 

172,919 

1,006,004 

612 

1,536 

62 

214 

31,214 

16,116 

1 70,288 

160,693 

906,126 

497 

100 

... 

10 

28,012 

16,610 

140,431 

128,407 

780, 60,6 

217 

2,202 

608 

98 

23,760 

16,261 

108,!«64 

94,081 

641»,263 

204 

900 

10 

24 

24,982| 

16,463) 

99,742 

84,186 

650,676 

207 

19 

26 

57 

27,601 

17,785 

144,213 

12,06.6 

71 1,266 

116 

2,072 

64 

61 

19,691) 

12,477 

103,28H 

8H,r)76 

6(M),0H8 

128 

42 

16 

3 

20,367| 

14,823 

124,370 

106,46^ 

616,361 

342 

26 

21 

3 

13,028 

0,423 

71,466 

(k1.2U3 

368,796 

78 

14 

1 

1 

14,625 

7,708 

8!>,603 

72,577 

471,663 

80 

910 

262 

72 

12,698 

6,632 

70,0?<0 

67,fi62 

84H,027 

61 

13 

6 

• •• 

11,319 

6,77n 

72,031 

61,346 

.359,437 

64 

48 

4 

3 

10,370 

6,130 

68,293 

46,718 

296,647 

98 

24 

6 

... 

12,822 

7,856 

76,130 

62,007 

394,864 

66 

160 

31 

83 

9,612 

6,060 

61,086; 

47.084 

3(W,h40 

133 

64 

10 

2 

6,109 

0,625 

68,612 

49,629 

287,547 


27 

11 

4 

18,062 

10,527 

100,054 

82,840 

62.3,162 

271 

3,376 

87 


6,844^ 

.3,141 

28,180 

23,943 

146,419 

6) 

63 

7 


17,956: 

20,498 

77,806 

62,780 

1 867,218 

! 

122 

49 

5 


1 

698,827 

438,678 

8,389,480 

1 

2,858,962 

17,696, 752] 

173 

17,411 

2,044 

2,518 
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> Population of tU Punjab 


Dutbict. 

CLAsasncanoH or PopcLATioK.--fCoiic/i«fed.^ 

Sikhi. 

Hindoos. 

Mahome> 

dans. 

Others, 

Total 

D«lhi ... 

682 

447,079 

183,912 

87,869 

621,676 

Qoorgton 

128 

477,214 

212,914 

20 

690,296 

Kumil ... 

9,236 

366,816 

151,213 

93,586 

608,942 

HliMir ... 

1,812 

376,833 

102,928 

2,986 

484,681 

Rohtok ... 

2.53 

422,302 

71,296 

87,329 

631,227 

6ir» 

21,526 

77,980 

82,120 

29,125 

210,796 

Umb&llA 

66,440 

689,383 

286,874 

1,455 

1,035,488 

Loodiftna 

96,413 

219,371 

?06,G03 

61,619 

688 246 

Simla ... 

410 

24,794 

5,176 

934 

33,995 

Jollcndhur 

114,993 

312,471 

351,932 

23 

780,165 

Hosbiarpoqr 

79,400 

415,765 

318,686 

126,065 

939,972 

Kaogra ... 

1,814 

693,643 

48,613 

35 

743,882 

Umritsor 

223,219 

138,027 

377,135 

93,8.35 

832,760 

Sealkote 

60,289 

218,771 

601,9.59 

132,174 

1,006,004 

Ooordaapoor 

79,387 

303,107 

302,296 

101,227 

906,126 

Lahore ... 

119.268 

116,287 

470,216 

80,907 

789,666 

Ferotpoor 

160,487 

68,406 

24.5,659 

73,767 

649,258 

Goo]ranivalah 

88,911 

104,156 

357,550 

49,858 

660,576 

Rawolpiadoo 

24„3.55 

60,720 

621,169 

2,81.5 

711,266 

Jhelum ... 

13.866 

49,111 

434,167 

3,794 

500,988 

Goojrat... 

20.663 

63,174 

537,701 

4,784 

616,361 

Shanpoor 

3,122 

63,590 

305,507 

6,561 

368,796 

Mooltan ... 

907 

87,000 

360,100 

22,223 

471,563 

Jbung ... 

2,994 

67,297 

27i>,8l9 

16,899 

348,027 

Montgomery 

12.28(; 

69,80.5 

277,291 

6i333 

359,487 

Muzufforgurh 

2,.571 

86,748 

249,865 

296,647 

IVrah Umnil Khan ... 

1,.5H7 

48,7.56 

83«,.387 

6,901 

804,864 

Uorah Ohazoe Kbaa 

1,124 

38,467 

264,627 

4,666 

808,840 

Bunuoo... 

493 

26,222 

2(K),650 

240 

287,547 

Penhawwr 

2,01 4 

27,408 

481,447 

8,371 

528,162 

Kohnt ... 

I,8;i7 

6, .544 

136,665 

418 

145,419 

Il.i£it.ni ... 

978 

18,663 

346,112 

1,616 

367,218 

Tatal 

1,141,848 

6,094,759 

9,831,367 

1,006,810 

17,696,753 





acmdingio CiWifo/Zamiaty I868.--{CoDclud€tl) 


OcouPAnoM. 


Agrieoltorista. 

Non-Agrlcul- 

iuriats. 

Previiuxq Larouaqes. 

277,491 

844,184 

Urdu, Hindeo. 

399,826 

290,469 

Ditto. 

305,974 

802,968 

Ditto. 

851,895 

1.33,286 

Urdu, Punjaboo, Jatoo, Bagrc». 

312,522 

218,705 

Unlu, Hindoo. 

Utdu, Puujaboo, Bagroe, Bhattoe. 

149,469 

61,326 

501,066 

5.34,4.32 

Urdu, Hindoo, Punjaboo. 

320,633 

262,612 

Urdu, Punjaboo. 

13,466 

20,529 

Urdu, PttUaroo. 

405,041 

375,124 

Urdu, Punjaboo. 

518,201 

421,771 

Ditto. 

640,034 

203,848 

Urdu, Pabaroo, Lahaoloe, 

272,672 

560,078 

Urdu, Punjaboo. 

433,617 

571, .387 

Ditto. 

616,656 

389,470 

Ditto. 

334,075 

455,591 

Ditto. 

340, h42 

208,411 

Ditto. 

213,514 

337,422 

Ditto, 

475,976 

2.35,280 

Ditto. 

302,874 

189,114 

Ditto. 

36.3,664 

252,697 

Ditto. 

177,781 

191,015 

Ditto. 

196,389 

275,174 : 

Urdu, Punjaboo, Mooltanoo. 

119,619 

228,408 

Urdu, Punjalxio, 

1.53,401 

206,036 

Ditto. 

206,799 

89,748 

Ui-du, Punjaboo, Mooltanoo. 

215,933 

178,931 

Urdu, Punjaboo, Pushtoo. 

173,420 

135,420 

Urdu, Punjaboo, Bcloochoo. 

204,411 

83,136 

Urdu, Punjaboo, Puabtoo. 

267,736 

100,257 

255,416 

Urdu, Puabtoo. 

45,162 

Urdu, Punjaboo, Putbtoo. 

267,484 

99,714 

Ditto. 

9,480,868 

8,165,884 
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Mysore. 

Physical FEATUREa 

Area md J5o«7ukne«.*--Tbe Province of Mysore lies between 
118® 6' and 16® 0' north latitude, and 74® 42' and lb"" 37' east 
longitude. Its extreme breadth from east to west is 230 miles, 
and its extreme length from north t-o south 100 miles. It is 
bounded on the north by the Bombay Collectorate of Dharwar 
and the Madras Collectorate of Bellary ; on tlie south by the Dig. 
tricts of Salem and Coimbatore, botli in the Madras Presidency ; 
on the east by the Madras Districis of Bellary, Cuddupah and 
I^orth Arcot; and on the west by Coorg and the Western Ghats 
which separate Mysore from Malabar and the two Canaras. On 
the eastern frontier of Mysore, the nearest point is about 120 
miles from the sea, and owing to a deflection in the line of Ghats, 
the western frontier is at one point only 120 miles from the sea. 
The area of the Mysore Province has been variously computed in 
the absence of any systematic survey of the country. By a rough 
topographical survey earned out by Colonel Mackenzie between 
IbOO and 1807, the extent was estimated at 27,004 square miles. 
This estimate will continue to he accepted for statistical pur>* 
poses until a more accuiute computation is anived at by the 
trigonometrical and revenue suiveys. 

That portion of the Mysore Province which is above the Gliats 
is often called the table land, but this denomination does not ac- 
curately represent the character of the country, which, although 
everywhere considerably above the level of the sea, is almost 
entirely free from the level tracts which characterize the greater 
part of Hiudostan. One striking physical feature of Mysore 
consists in the huge piles of locks known as doorgs,” some soli- 
tary, others in piles and ridges which are everywhere visible. 
Many of these dooigs have been fortified from time immemorial 
and have doubtless afforded safe shelter to many a robber 
chieftain. The Eastern Ghats form the frontier by which Mysore 
is separated from tiie British Carnatic provinces. In many parts 
the ascent over them into Mysore is sleep, while in others it is au 
easy gradient. The countiy lises gradually from these Ghats 
towaids Bangalore, wiiich is situated in tiie most elevated portion 
of the M}soie plateau, and is 3,031 feet above the sea level. The 
descent from Bangalore ou all sides is perceptible though very 
giadual. On the north-west beyond the Cliitiildroog lauge of 
hills tliere is a gradual fall through the broad valley wliich leads 
to the river 'runguhhoodra near which is the station of Hurryhur, 
(piobably the lowest point in Mysore), the altitude of which above 
the sort is only 1800 feet To the south-west by beriogapatam, 

seoiion alioidd fiavd in <^b»pt«r 1, but (^ Mysore AijjgDiaivWa- 

ligu Rvivil h»d uot r«coiv«d wbeo that psssvd tliroogh tbe press. 
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there is a more marked descent which is abruptly terminated by 
the VVestem Range of Ghats comprising in this direction the 
Niigiri and Ooorg Hills, and further north, the Munjarabad and 
liiugur Ranges. 

The loftiest elevations in Mysore are : — (1 ) Sivagunga (about 80 
miles from Bangalore) which reaches the height of 4,400 feet above 
the sea. (2.) ^uudydloog, a doorg about 3G miles from Bangalore 
and 4,700 feet above the level of the sea. This bold rocky cliff 
is in itself a fortress and is further fortified by art. It was one 
of the most trusted strongholds of Hyder and Tippoo, who used it 
as a place of confiueineut for prisoners of war, and a f recipitous 
rock known as *■ Tippoo’s l)rop ” from the summit of which Euro- 
pean captives were hurled, is pointed out. To all appearance 
ilund^dioog even with modern Artillery is iinpiegnable, but it 
was taken by escalade in i791 by a British Foice bcdonging to 
Loid Cornwallis’s Army, with the loss of only thirty killed and 
wounded, A few European houses are situated ou the summit, 
whence the river Pennur takes its rise. (3.) The Bellakalraugam 
Hills (in the Ashtagi am Division) which vary in elevation from 
four to five thousand feet. These hills are clothed with rank vege- 
tation, uninhabited, save by a rude jungle tribe known asSoligars. 
(4.) Kudureiuukha (in the Eugur Division) which is probably the 
highest hill in M)’sore, and is a remurkahle land-inaik (rom the 
sea as well as from ahove and below the ghats, (6.) The Baba 
Budau Mountains in the Nugur Division) which take their de- 
signation from a Mahomedan saint whose tomb is on one of the 
peaks. Ihese liills are iuhahited and contain several coffee 
pluntations, some of which aie piohably the oldest in Mysore. 

/fivers. —The piincipul riveis in Mysore are the following 
The Tunga and bhoodra rise in the north-west of Mysore, and 
uniting form the Tuugahhoodfa, which flows northwards and east- 
wards till it joins the Krislioa below Knrnool. 1 he hanks of the 
lungabhoodra are too higli for inigation purposes. The Kavaree 
rises in Coorg and passes throiigb Mysore in a south-easterly 
direction, after receiving the Heiiiuvatee, the Lokupa^anee, the 
Shuuisha, and the Arkavatee fiom the noith,and the Lakshmun- 
tirtha and tlie Kapinee from the south. 'I he Kuvuree and its tri- 
butaries supply uiuiierous irrigation channels and tanks and 
their course through Mysore is marked by a green fringe of cul- 
tivation. Ihe Vedavatee rises near ilie Bal>abudan hills, flows due 
norih with a shallow stream and joins the Tuugabhoodra. The 
Peunair, the Palar, and Pennar rise in the eastern part of the 
Province. In their short com se through Mysore their waters are 
detained and converted into chains of tanks. They become large 
rivers before they reach the sea. ISoae of these rivers arensvigabie. 



principal forests are found clothing the sides of 
thewestern mountains. They abound in teak, blackwood and other 
valuable kinds of timber, lliere are no forests in the Eastern 
Ghats, Sandalwood grows spontaneously throughout the Province. 

Reservoirs . — Tliere are no natural lakes io Mysore, but there 
are nearly 20,000 aitificial reservoirs or tanks, some of which are 
of considerable magnitude. Owing, however, to the undulating 
nature of the country, they are as a rule inferior in size to the 
tanks below the ghats. The largest is the Sulikere Tank in the 
Shimoga District. 

Tke Climate of Mysore is temperate, hut not so healthy as 
might be expected, owing to the prevalence of fever in many lo- 
calities. In the hot season the thermometer langes in the shade 
from 69® to 87®, and in the cold season it ranges from 59® to 77*. 
The Province is favoured by two monsoons termed respectively 
Mungare and Hingare. The former <>r south-west is considered 
by the natives to commence at the en'd of March or beginning 
of April But in reality it seldom breaks before the 1st of June, 
and the rain in April and May consists of the thunder showers 
which usher it in. liiese showers are generally very heavy and 
often fill the tanks before the south-west monsoon arrives. The 
south-west monsoon closes at the end of August, the Hingare or 
north-east monsoon which is also preceded by thunder shovsers, 
setting in at the beginning of October and generally ceasing about 
the middle of November. Tlius, from the close of April to the 
beginning of Docomher, when heavy dews complete the growth of 
the crops, the Province does not remain long uuvisited by rain 
in a propitious year. 


Districts, 

Janunry to 
May. 

kainfail in Inches Is72. 



Juuo to Sep- 
tember. 

October 
to Dooembor. 

Total. 

Bangaloro 

3 

r >2 

22 

7. I 

14 

IS 

40 

45 

Kolnr 

0 

44 

11 

n 

« 

98 

26 

48 

Tooinkoor 

2 

94 

21 

75 

G 

86 

81 

5 

Mysore 

6 

70 

14 

4G 

G 

6 

26 

28 

Hsssan 

4 

24 

IS 

8 

11 

11 

83 

38 

Shitnogft 

6 

GO 

52 

9S 

5 

82 

64 

46 

Kadour 

4 

S3 

3G 

28 

7 

63 

48 

69 

Cliituldroog 

4 

60 

9 

14 

6 

46 

20 

21 

Avmgo 

4 

75 i 

28 80| 

9 

57 

36 



The term Mysore is a contraction of the Sanskrit word Ma- 
hishasura, the bulialo-headed monster, said to have been des- 
troyed by Kallee, another name for Chamundee, which is the tute- 
lary deity of the Maharaja's family, and which is worshipped 
lH)ih in the Palace of Mysore and on the Chamundee" Hill in 
the vicinity of the town. 
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liysore. 


The following are the principal towns in the Province r— 


Bangalore, including the Cantonment 

Population. 

142,613 

Myeoro 

57,765 

Kolar 

9,924 

Toomkoor ... 

11,170 

Hagflan 

6,805 

Sbimoga 

11,084 

Cbituldioog ... 

' 6,812 


The bulk of the population may be conveniently divided under 
lirahmius, Vaisayas, Sudras, Mahrattas and MahoniedanR. 

Bralmlas . — i’lie Brahmins are Maharatta, Karnataka, 
Teloogoo and Dravida, accoiding to the reputed derivation of their 
ancestors. In respect of doctrine they aie divided into three 
sciioolii, viz., the Smarta, the Madhva and the tSrivaishnava. The 
Bmarta is said to be the oldest sect of the tliiee, and its distinctive 
doctrine is pantheism; while the essential tenet of tiie Madhvas 
is that tlio Creator and the creature are Cb.sentially and eternally 
different from eacli other. The iSmarths use a horizontal, and 
the Madhva a peipendicular, mark on their forelieads. The 
Madhva also .stamp themselves on their arms, head and back 
daily after ablution, with sandalwood paste. The t?rivaislinava 
school while adopting the more rational doctrine of the two, that 
of the Madhvas, add.s that after salvation the creature obtains the 
lorm of the Creator. This sect which is subdivided into Vada- 
gale and Tengale i.s said to have been founded hy Ramanuja 
Chariar, who being persecuted by theChola Kings, lied to Mysoie 
and settled at Melkote. The brivaishnavas are lii^imgnished hy 
a tiidentmaih on the foreliead. 

Vaisayas (commonly culled Komati.s) are exclusively em- 
ployed on trade and monetary tra^l^aetlons. Like Jb.ihinins, tiie 
Vuisayas are siippOHod to he strictly vegetarian in iheir diets and 
to abstain from llie u-.e et spirituoius InpuuN 

Sudras aro very numeious, llie principal sects arc the 
Vakkaligars, who are ugiiculturalists by profession ; tlie Kuiubais 
and Golhii's, who are slieplierds and lieidvsnien, the Jiedfcr.s, who 
aie hiinUsmen, and the Lingayats, who are the woishippeis of 
Jsvara, wear a silver box in which is their " Liugani,’' 
su'^peiided by a thread round their neck ; a large number of the 
Mysoie ryots belong to this class. 

The Makratta^ and MaJumedans became naturalized in 
My ^ne at a more recent date than any of the castes above 
rrfcrrcil li), aud owe their introiluctiou to foreign invaders. 
The Mihoniedans of Mysore do not exhibit the energy 
winch 1^ possessed by the class in Northoin India, and there 
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Cenm cf Coorg* , 

iR no doubt that »ince the days of Tippoo, continued depression 
and poverty have told greatly on their morale. 

Tlie prevailing language of the Province is Kanarese ; but 
Tamil, Teloogoo, Hiuduhtanee and MaharattA are also swken. 
Mussulmans ordinarily couvei-se in Hindustanee. As regards pri- 
mary eduction, Mysore already compares very favourably with 
other Provinces, as the fuilowing siatemerat, which relates to 
1871'72, will show:— 



Average 
daily atton- 
(ianeo at all 
Schools. 

Ratio to 
Total 

Population. 

North-WoBtorn Provincea ... 

Contra! 

Punjab 

Madras 

Oudo 

British Burma ... 

Mysore 

17;i,5r,9 

49,086 

72,148 

186,192 

84,G(]4 

1,97(1 

44,760 

1 in 170 

1 in 1(14 

1 in 244 

1 in 231 

1 in 849 

1 in l,2(i6 

1 m 118 


Coorg and Ajmeer. 

Coorfi — The Census, taken iu November 1871, shows the fol- 
lowing results 

No. ftccurdmg to tlio Coimui. 


Courgs 

Hindoos ... 

.Malionn'adans . • 

Christiana ... 

Others 


2<),889 

128,197 

11,804 

2,410 

12 

Old Computation 

Total ... 

108,8 12 

1 18,089 

In -rcaso brought to light 


64,023 


TliC most important indigenou.s tril)es which for centurieK have 
hoeti in the ndation of masters and slaves are the Cooigs 
(Kodagas) and llie Holeyas, who tf^g^t her form a comparatively 
small pioponion of ilie whole popnlalion. The other tribes who 
originally migrating from Alysore, Malabar, ^\ynaad, &c., settled 
in the Province, outnumber the aboriginal Cooigs as may 1>€ seen 
from the abstiact statement given above ol ibe last census. Ibe 
prevailing languages are Coorg. (which from being a irorc spoken 
dialect was hist reduced to wilting by Captain Cole, late Super- 
intendent, who has published a grammar of it) Kanarese, Ma- 
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^ layalam, Tamil, Tooloo, and Hindustanee. Of the population 94,454 
* wero males and 73,8a» females. The only towns of any impor- 
tance are Metcara, the capital of Coorg and a Military station, of 
which the native town is known as Mahadevapet, and Virajeudra- 
pet Fraserpet, which is the monsoon liead quarters of tlie 
i^uperintendeiit, is a town of smaller extent situated oimhe eastern 
frontier and at tlie foot of the hills on which Alercara stands, 
Ajmeer — No returns have been published referring to a later 
date tiiau 18(io, when the area was stated at 2,072 squaie miles 
and the population at 4*20, 208 of whom 209,482 were males 
and lo(i,7-'^0 females. The town of Ajnieer had then 34,763 
inhabitants. 


Tho census of this Piovinco was taKcn by the Sanitary Com- 
missioner on the night ot the 2l8t bVbruary l872 at a cost of 
£14,407. lnd<;poiitlently of Native Stetes the total area is 
given as 124,943 scpiaie miles, and the total population as 
16,352,023 souls. The average density is 131 peisons persquaie 
mile, but it varies from a maximum <)f2929ri3 in Bombay 
city to 1,420 in Thur and Paikiir. 'I'lie niunbor of houses is 
2,164,388, and tiiesverage number of peisons per house is 4’99. 
The proportion of inferior hou.ses to tho.se of the better sort is as 
89 06 to 1034. i'he collectoiates of Satnra, liutnngiri, and 
Khundesh each return a pupulatuni e.Nceeding one iniliiou. The 
toUl populaliuu is made up as follows 


12,44O,0r»O UindooH 

•• 7r.(lS 

2,s47,7al! Miilioiui'dans 

:=1741 

r.l2,24.i llooddlithU 

- M7 

lOlUdd Gliridtiutirt 

= 

ParruM's 

•- 041 


.X .’ISO 

, D4,S7'J All olherrt 

r= 0\»a 


Sex . — There are 8.547,100 mules to 7,806,523 females, the 
pioportiou being as 52 to 48, except lo the liutnagin Collector- 
ale, where it is 51 '8 1 females to 4»’19 males. This singularity 
u owing to the laige number of males who seek employment in 
iJomhay city. The percentage of the total number ot children 
ot. tho eiittie populatmii i.s 13'65. I he proportion of girls to 
total females is nearly equal to that of boys to total males. 

('/rrv/.— More than three-fourths of the population are 
lliiidous. Their uiuximuui is in Satara, their minimum in the 
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tipper Sindh Frontier Districts. The Mahomedans prepon- 
derate in 8indh, and their minimum number is in the Pnnch 
Mahals, Except in Sindh the Boodhists are widely scattered 
through all the colledtorates. The Christians ai'e chiefly in 
Bombay city and Tanna. The Indo-Portuguese and Native 
Christians form nearly one-half of the entire Christian popu- 
lation. The European Christians are mostly in Bombay city 
and Poona Cantonment : there is not one Native Christian 
returned from Kanara, Punch Mahals and Thur and Parkur, 
Two- thirds of the total Parsee population is in Bombay city alone, 
and oi the remaining third ooe-haif is at Surat city. The abo- 
riginal tribes are chiefly in the collectorates of Suhit, Kbandesh 
and Nussick. 

Occu'pations , — The agriculturists and non-agriculturists are 
respectively 3,835,103 and 7,341,514; under the former head are 
entered, (a.) Proprietors and sub-proprietors, Tenants, (e.) 
Labourers for wages, whether paid in kind or money. The 
proportion is 34*31 to 05*69. These figures would, however, 
probably be reversed were all those included in the first clast 
who derive their support iudirebtly from agriculture, as, for ins- 
tance, the families of the farmers. 

Bombay Inland . — The first densiis of Bombay Island was 
taken on the Ist February 1864 in the height of the pros- 
perity created by the export of cotton during the American Ci- 
vil War. The urea of 1'>’02 square miles was then covered by 
810,502 inhabitants or 42,104 the mile. The inhabited houses 
were then 24,206 in number. There were reported to be 3'97* 
or nearly four families to each house, and if the inhabited out- 
houses be taken into account, there were 30’6 persons to each 
house, and 18*3 to each floor. As the detailed report of the cen- 
sus of 1872 has not yet (1st May 1874) appeared it is not 
possible, in this volume, to contrast the results of the two 
enumerations. In Bombay city, with itsgeograpiiical position 
in the East and its population of 644,405 persons, accoi ding to the 
census of 1872, a greater variety of languages is spoken Ilian is pro- 
bably to be found in any other city of the world. Among the lan- 
guages and dialects more or less natural i^d, there are all those be^ 
longing to the Province; all those of the Punjab, North-West 
Province and liajpootana; most of those of the Aryan family 
Connected with Bengal and Orissa ; all the principal Dravidiati 
languages of Madras ; most of the languages of the east coast 
of Africa, as the Sowahili,tlie Somalee, the Galla, &c. ; the lan- 
guages of the countries of Asia contiguous tef India, as the Arabic, 
Turkish, Persian, Hebrew, Burmese, Malay, Chinese ; and a good 
number of the European languages, as English and Portuguese, 
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Bombay. 


Languagt9,^l\\t name of tlie Maratba country is in Sanskrit 
Makarashtra. Two laeauiugs have been assigned to this designa* 
lion. The first of these, which is etymologically unobjectionable, 
is the ‘Great Cuuntiy.’ Of the oiigiii of this name, supposing 
it to be correct, sutbeient historical or geographical reasons do 
not seem to be yet forthcoming. Tlje second meaning proposed 
is the ‘CouiiLiy of the Makars," the representatives of whom are 
to be found, now generally in a de[»ressed condition, in every 
village of tiie country. The Maiatliee is the nearest to the 
{Sanskrit of all the Indian vernaculars. Its boundary line on the 
west extends along the coa.st, fioui the Puitugucse tenitoiies of 
Daman on the noith to the Puitugiiese tenitoiies of Goa on 
the south, \Yheie the Koiuaact an allied Aryan tongue, 
tonimenccs. • 

The largest tube of the Maiatha people is that of the Kitnhis 
corresponding with the Gujaiati Kulaabis or cultivators. They 
are called Marathas by way of distinction. Some of their oldest 
and highest families (as that of Shiva) i, the founder of the Mara- 
Ilia Empire,) hold tliemsolves to be descended of Kshatriyas or 
Rajpoots; and though they eat with the cultivating Maiathas, 
they do not iutermairy with them. Alt the Maiathas, howevei, 
are viewed by the llralimans a^ 8iniJia.s, though of old cultiva- 
tion was one of the dunes (d’ the Aiyau VaUhyas, the other be- 
ing that of meichandiso. With the Maiatha> aie aa.'jociated vari- 
ous arcizan, working, and pastoial clasaes, whom they leekou below 
themselves, but closely conliguuua to them us belonging to their 
own race. ISoine ot these clasncs, howevei, as the Parhkxts, gold- 
wniths, etc., have tlio Ai\a:. ph\.>iogiioiny pietty distinctly marked 
lu tliem. 'I’he Mai.ilhah acknowledge uliogethci CJiisideiahly 
iipwaids of tw’u handled ca.'>te'> (''tunetiiue^ with \.iiious sub- 
divisions, neither eating noi inieni..mying w ith one anothei). 
Of these, at least 34 chiim to belong to the IJruhniaiihuod, 

'llie Wild Tribes oi ‘ Ahonglne.',’ (-jo called] of the Maratha 
(youutiv, and of the liomhay Tusuleney in general, aie tlie 
iihUlas, the A ayfikadas, or Nailcras, and the Goadas. The 
Intermingled and Isolated Tiilies aie Kiilis oi Kolis, of many 
divisions, the Dhudias, the Ciiaudliaris, the Waralis, the 
Kalkaii.s or Katodis (luakeis of catechu], the Dubala--* and tiie 
Raiuushi.s or Ikdais wlio are pnueipally found on tlio eastern 
bpuis of the Ghats south of Poona 'I'he Depiessed Tubes, last 
Using undei the Bntisli Goveimnent in social importance are the 
Mahars already alluded to, and the Muugs, the Mataugs of the 
Saiukiit books. The AVaudeiiug Tiibc-s and Chesses are numer- 
ous. u>inpielicnding nut meiely Religious Devotees and Pilgrims 
Rau^jui/.d 111 tlie olhei piOMUcos of India, hut some who are 
p^ouliai to this presidency, as the Mauabhavas and the devolec.s 
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of local gods and temples, to which frequently they have been 
devoted at their biith by tlieir parents; mendicants, who solicit 
aims in the names of pailicular jjods, assuming various disguises 
and prucli.siiig numeious tricks, ({Uackeries, and deceptions; 
showmen V'Ud actors of gieat variety; wandering aitiitan.s and 
laboureis of olden tubes, now iieaily extinct, us the Vad'ims 
(Odnts), Beldara and Kaikadits ( Kniuati/ns) 

The CuvStes which aie iound in tlio distiicls in wliich the Kon- 
appeals do not luiieh ditlei liom lhoi>eof the Kuiiaresocoun- 
tiy iimjer w hich they should be noticed, except, pci haps, in the 
caie of the Bialiniaiis. The Konkani Tialinians aie to bo distin- 
guished liuiii the of the Maiatlia coiinliy. '1 hey 

liave to a gu-at extent seculaiizetl iheinsclvcs and aie fciarasvatas, 
of km to the Shemivis. W'lth them aie as>ociuted the lluha 
IJiahmaiis, liuhliiig land near Kaiwar oiigiiiaily lecoived from 
Jamas, who have not vet aliandoiicd agnculluie cilher in tliat 
pait of the couiiliy oi the KainaiiK. gi\mg themselves, howevei, 
piuici[tally to tiade.uiul using the Keiala, (jiantha cluuacter for 
then accounts and books. 

The (Jo'^jarake language, whicli is supposed to be spoken by 
SIX' or seven millions ol ()eo[»le, i'* (hat ol the pi’oviiK’o ol Uuojaiat, 
coiiipieheiiding lioth its peninsular pi(;S inccs, now caliid Ka- 
thiawar by the ^laiatiia'^ and J'higlish, of old known Bdiumk- 
tia, the ‘countiy of (he i'sauia.')’ (a iiaiin- induialing an eaily 
Aiyau coiiiiexu)n), and the continental pnninces mole espeeially 
deiioiiiiiiated (Joojujit or tjluij.i.a'«tia. Tin-ie i.^ no pio\ inee of 
liniia lu wliicli ilie Ikdlimnib (/(/s// n an* moie nuim'ioii^ and 
\aiied than in (doojaiat. Jly Iheir own lialeinitieh tlaiy are 
leckoneil at eighly-tuui ; but then li.^ts when examined, com- 
})arrii, and Coinljiiied, give ns no lewer than !h 0 of the piie.sdy 
<a',les, lecogiiiziiig lor iliemselve^ vaiiom local <lisliijcli0ijs. 
Ul (Ih'm* eleven belong to the Audirhi/ttii or ‘ ^Oi (hoi ik-i's' ; 
cloven to tliC coii.iociated in (aujiK xion with (he pnn- 

eipal towns of the Hindoo J(aj is w ho u ^^nod at A nliil.i' ada 
dattan (still remaikahle tor their admiinstiative aialit v in (ho Na- 
tive .Statos). Tlie tongue-land oi Kuchh is di-tinctivoly maiked 
by its naluial boundaiie') on ail our maps It coniains a popu- 
luUoii which 111 lound nnmi>cis may he slat'd at halt a million 
ot souls. It.-, proMiicial language is rn-aily nlentical with th (3 
fSindhec spoken oil the lower bank'* oi the InOu^, tiom winch the 
iimnigiatnm ot population into Kuclih seems principally to 
liave taken place. The Kuchheo is mov hut Iillh; used in any 
loim in liteiuture or business. The .Smdhee in its Hindoo ele- 
ment is of the Aryan family, ami is not yet very remote from 
the Sanskiit, though it is more so ihan the Maiaihoe and Ooo- 
jaratee and some ol the other iioithern languages of ludm. Jaitge 
lufusions have been made iuto it, iliiough conqueht and imniigra- 
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tioDS, of Arabic and Persian words, which are more applied to com« 
mon objects by the people than is done elsewhere in the country 
in similar circumstances. Tho dialect of Upper differs from 
that of Lower Sindh, and that of the valleys from that of the 
Beloochee and other border hills and mountains. The most in- 
teresting philological fact connected with Sindhee is the discovery 
in it, as spoken by the mountaineer Brahuis (well known as 
horsedealers in the west and south of India), ol a copious and de- 
finite Dravidian element, cognate with tho Kanarese, Teloogoo, Ta- 
mil, &c. The boundaries of the Dravidiau tongue, Kanarese, may 
be designated by a line drawn from Sadashivagadli, on the Ma- 
labar Coast, to the westward of Dharwar, Belgaum, and Hukeri. 
The Karnatika Brahmans in general have not in modern times 
been remarkable for learning, on which account, perhaps, the , 
Lingayats (forming a comparatively lately instituted Shaiva 
sect) have made great progress in the territories with which 
they are most intimately connected. Tlic great majority of them 
follow secular pursuits. 

British Burma. 

A Report of the special census of this Province taken in 1872 and * 
the Administration Report for 1872-73 have not yet (7th May 1874') 
appeared. But the regular returns furnished by the revenue col- 
lectors for tho Capitation Tax supply what is equivalent to an 
annual census. In 1871-72 tl»e population was 2,502,323 souls, 
against 2,491,736 souls in the year 1870-71, being an increase of 
70,587 souls, or 2 S per cent. This increase is partly due to na- 
tural causes and partly to immigration. The following statement 
shows tho steady increase that has taken place in the population 
of the Province during the past 10 years:— 


YoAffl. 

Population, 

Incroaflo 
in numbors. 

For cent. 

1861-62 

1,8:)7.H97 



1H62-63 

2.020,634 

J22,V37 

c-i 

1863-64 

... 2,0‘»2,041 

71,407 

3\> 

1864-65 

2,196,180 

104,139 

50 

1865.66 

2,27.3,049 

76,869 

3.5 

1866-67 

... 2,330,453 

57,404 

2 5 

1.867-68 

... 2,392,312 

r>l,8.‘)9 

2‘6 

1.868-69 

2,39.'>,98r> 

.3,673 

Oil 

1869-70 

2,46:1,484 

67,499 

2-8 

1870-71 

2,491,736 

28,752 

116 

1871-72 

2,662,323 

70,587 

2-8 

1872-73 


... 

3-45 


Of tho total population 848,801 were adult males, and 795,875 
adult females. Of children above 12 years of age, there were 
472.129 boys, and 445,518 girls. The greater part of the popu- 
lation are Boodhists ; there were 267,752 aboriginos. These are 
tho Karens, Khyens, and other wild tribes who inhabit the For- 
ests and Hills, There were 1,337 Europeans, and 5,192 East 
Indians. Hindoos and Mahomedans numbered 36,427 and 82,002, 
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respectively. The majority of the Mahomedans are the descen- 
daots of llahomedau lathers and Burmese mothers There were 
76,690 emigrauU, and 97,679 immigrants during the year, There 
were 1,133 nissoury houses in the Province, and 527,274 houses 
of all other kinds, giving an average on the total population of 
4‘8 souls to each ;8uch buildings are not suited to a damp climate 
like that of Burma where it is essential that a house should be 
iMised off the ground. The population of the three Divisions of 
the Province as compared with that in 1870-71, was as follows: — 

1870-71. 1871-72. 

Arakan ... ... ... 452,025 401,186 

Pogu ... ... 1,407,804 1,524,422 

TenasBcrim ... ... 670,947 676,765 1 

In 1872-73 the number of adults assessed for the Capitation 
Tax was 575,097 yielding £234,668 against 556,035 in the pre- 
ceding year, an increase of 19,062 persons or 3’45 per cent. The 
increment in Arakan was 2,176 persons and Rs. 9,804, each dis- 
trict showing a fair improvement; in Pegu 11,356 persons and Ks. 
48,631, Rangoon and I’liayet showing a large increment, and tlm 
other districts a fair average; and in Tenasserim 5,530 persons 
and Rs. 17,707 — a satisfactory increase having taken place in 
each district. 

The rate of land-tax per acre in 1868-69 was Rs. 1-9-5, and in 
1872-73 Rs. 1-9-11. This is supplemented by the duty on the 
export of rice, the great staple of the country. It is the great 
object of the Administration to make the charges on land as light 
as po.sbihle. Each district, witli one or two slight exceptions, 
shows an improvement in the five years, but some in a much 
greater degree than others, as will be seen from the following 
percentages : — 


Akyab 

(increase) 

Area, 
per cent. 
6-27 

(increase) 

Revenne 
per cent. 
6-35 

Northern Arakan 


20-90 

21-48 

Itamroo 


13-44 

yy 

17-01 

Sandoway 


3-32 

?> 

6 21 

Kang on 


20-04 


29-06 

BasBcin 


5-0,3 


4-83 

Honzada 


1248 


12-86 

Promo 


3-09 


2-56 

Thayet 


2-63 

It 

2-30 

Toungoo 

(dorreaw) 

•78 

If 

1 54 

Shwe-gyoen 

(increase) 

2401 

If 

9207 

Amherst 


19-10 


19-08 

Tavoy 

n 

8-27 

(docreaM) 

1*29 

Mergni 

If 

14-76 

(increase) 

16 -eo 


At tho close of 1873-74 the prevalence of Famine in a portion 
of Bengal led the Government of India to appoint a Superin- 
tendent of State Emigration to British Burma. Up to the end of 
April 1874 only 2,541 emigrants had left for Bangoon and Moul- 
mein under the new rules. 
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CHAPTER HI. 


THE FEUDATORY i^TATES. 


Thk Foreign l)epnrtm» nt of the Cidvernmont of India direct- 
ly su[)er\i-fs all the Fcudatoiy Statfs except those in Madras and 
lioiiiDav, wliieh it only iiuliueily cdoIidIs jhrough the Goveinors 
of tlie^e rioviiiec^. 'I'he mimher of ('lii<-fj> in all India who leoeiv- 
ed P.Keiits Ik'mi liOid ('aniimLj atli i the Mutiny, as being entitled 
to diaw tin' irVtMUic ol and adtiiiiiisU'r llinr own tei litoiios, sub- 
ject to a ''iinill tiiljiiio to tlh' Vicoiov, lolb The niUnes of thoso 
who aie Min'^^ulniaii-. appear m ii:ilic>, the lesl are liiiuloos 
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^f’|}‘r htil'a Kavxih 
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Vlacc. 

S'ltnra. 

PuilJ'll). 

Hundli't'unil, 

(tl'D.'HIllt, 

Puii|;il). 

Miinilliiomnl, 

.N’. \V Pimincoa< 

, lliintllot’uiul. 

! P.uoda. 
j Cfiitial India. 

I Kii||" ol oia. 
i n 01 ""tiuiu. 

; .''it.ii.i. 

Piinj'ih. 

! Hiiiidl.'i'uud. 

‘ PuilJ.lll, 

H'.inliiiy. 

! iuo}'"‘rtiinii. 

I < ''iitial linlia, 

; iSuntiit'ciirid. 

jC.*nti'ii I’jovincoii 

j Ihitijali, 

I Piinj'ili. 

, U.iJixKit Ilia, 

I l'im)»li. 

' K ij|'""l ina. 

' K< l)i.i|)i)io, 

I PlUIJ'll). 

Pmijali. 

] !i oi'ti'daua. 

. Piiiii'ili. 
Iliui'ilrciirnl. 

nuridlfctind, 

; Piinjiih. 

, Cii.i/nrat. 
i I5uilfll(!<;iuiJ, 
i Punjab. 

1 Pi’ntnilProvincoa, 
Punjab. 

S^uilliom Mah- 
ralla Country. 
Punjab. 



Feudatory States, 


IM 

Feudatory. Place. Feudatory. Pkux, 

Mnngul Chief ... Punjab. Radhunwre Navodb Bombay. 

MyhereCblof ... Bundlooond. Kajpeepla Chief ... RewaKanta. 

Mylong Chief ... Punjab. Ramdroog Chief ... Southern Mah- 

Myaore Maharaja ... Mynoro. ratta Country. 

Nabha Raja ... Punjab. Rampore Nawab ... Rohilcund. 

Nagoda Chief ... j Buncllocund. Rewah Raja ... Bundlecund. 

Nahum Chief ... i Punjab. Sawunt Wuree Chief Sawunt 'Varee, 

Nalagurh Chief ... j Punjab. Serohoe Chief ... Kajpootana. 

Nimbalkur Jaghcer- j Shupoora Raja ... N. W. Province. 

dar of Pulton ... | Satara. Sindia Maharaja .. |Ceutral India. 

jNizam of Ilydera- j Sirdar Shumshere 

had ...'Hyderabad. SingSindhanwal ... Punjab. 

Nowannggur Chief ... j Katti war. Sohawul Chief ... Bundlecund. 

Nyagoou Kcbai Ja- | Socket Chief ... Punjab. 

ghcordar ... j Bundleeund. Sucheen Nau'ah ... Bombay. 

Oodoyporo Maharaja j Rajpootana. Sumpthur Raja ... Bundlecund. 

Paha roo Chief ... I Bundlecund. Sundoor Chief ... Madras. 

PahlunjKyre iJdonn... Buinhay. Sureoa Chief ... Punjab. 

Pafmrdrfl ... j Punjab. Tehreo Chief ... Bundlecund. 

Porta bgurh Raja .. | R:ijj)..t)tana. Toj Sing ... Bundlecund. 

Poodooootta Chief ... i Madras. Tonk Nawah ... Rajpootana. 

Punnah Raja .. ' Bundlecund. Toree Chief ... ! Bundlecund. 

Punt Prithee Niclhoo S.itara, Tiavancore Mahara- 1 

Punt Suchoo ... I Srttara. ju ... ; Travaneoro. 

Puttiala Maharaja ... ^ Punjab. Turuch Chief ... 1 Punjab. 

Patwurdhuns, yirc ... j S>utuorn Mah- CIwui Chief ... i Rajj)ootana. 

I ratta Countiy. * 

Besides these there are several great landlioldens and pen- 
sionors. The latest statistical and political information regard- 
ing the Native Chiefs is given in the .sections under each 
ITovincc to which they belong : — 

In the year 1872-73 the cost of the Political Agencies in the 
various States wa.s £393,807, in addition to the c.xpenseof the 
military force there. The allowances and assignments out of 
the revenues of India to Native Chiefs, moreover, amounted to 
£1,749,^90, of which £19,330 was paid to the Maharaja Dliuleep 
Singh in England. Towards this very considerable expenditure 
from the revenues of the rest of India the Feudatory States paid 
only £741,405 n.s tribute. 

Detailed Account of Tributes and Contributions from Native States 
for the year ended 3Uf March 1873. 


India. Oenkkal and Political. 

X 

x'“ 

Tribute from Odeyporo 

21,400 


„ Ban4v^ara 

;v.H3 


,, Doongurporo ... 

2,7;hi 


,, Jodhjx^or 

2O.SO0 


J, Jeypoor 

40, (KX) 

j 

„ Kolah 

27,472 

1 

BtHuuloe 

12,0tK) 


„ Jhalliiwar 

8,000 


‘ ., Ainjoi'mli 

5.160 


J „ Kilohix'poor 

i 1,710 


, ,, Rutlam 

1 6,dl7 


1 ,, Holkar 

1 76 


SilU«A 

S 3,244 


j ,, Sirohoo 

638 


CarriflKl ovor ... ‘ 


153.828 



TritMU. 


. m 

DetaiUd tfTrihuietmtdContTihUons/romi^aliveStatetftr 
thei/w tnded 31>( Uarch 1h 73. — (Ooutiuued.) 


IsDU, Gsnieal and PoLmcAL.*~C0tmued. £ 
Brought forward 

Nizam’s Oovemmont on account of Mah- 
ratta Chouth ... 

Contribution of Bhopal towards cost of 
Bhopal Levy ... 

Contbn. towards cost of United M.alwa 
Contgt. From Holkar ... ... 

,, Dowas ... ... 

„ Jowrah ... ... 12,770 

Conlhn. of Odcypoor towards costs of 
Mhnirwara Battn. 

Contbn. of Jo<;i)poor towards cost of Erin- 
poora Irr. Forco 

Contbn. of Kotah towards cost of Dooloo 
Irr. Forco ... 

Conliibutions towards coat of Malwa 
BhoolCor])s: — FroniDhar... ... 

,, Jobooah ... ... 14-“ 

„ Burwaneo ... ... .'I'.b’l 

Contribution from Alirajpoor 

„ M Aiiijoorah 

Foes on succossions : - 
From Jaj^irdar ofTiraon (Indoro) on tho 
accession in lh72 of Cliauboy Cliat- 

torbhoj, lat instnlnienl . . 

From .Jagirdar of Beliut (Indoro) 

From Jagirdar of .Ilgni (Indoro) on tho 
uccosbion ia 1871 of Luksliman Singh 


153,828 


CfATRAL PnOVlNTK. 

Tributes from various Potty States 
Nortii-Wkstkkn Pkovinc kh. 
Tributes from various Potty States 
Foes on S’lceoH'^ions : — 

From 'lehreo State in Kumaon on acces- 
sion m 1872 of Pertab .Sah 


Pr^.fAR. 

Tributes from Sokoith 

„ Mundeo . . 

„ Kuj)oortbulIa . , 

„ Chumba 

,, Various Potty States 

Fees on SacceBsions: — 

From Chumba State on accession of 
IU}a Gopaul Singh 


Carried over 


30,046 

302,485 




ICO 


Fewlatory Stales. 


Detailed Account of Tributes and Contributions from l^aim Stales for 
the year ended ZUt March 1873.— (Continued.) 


Mauka« 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

liron;'ht forward 




302,483 

Tributo from Tra\ line 4 0 

... 


78,311 


Coutiibutioii linin M>Hor« for tlio mam- 





tcnimce \Mlliiii Mv-oio tcintory of a sub- 





Hidiary PiiIhIi Fotco 


2 1 7.000 



Contnbuti'oi flora Tiiivnncoro ... ^ 


i,d.;2 



ConliibutioM liom (.'ocbm for tho main- j 





toMimce of a JkiU.ihan of .\ati\o Itifan- ] 





try ... 


2‘J.OOO 






2G.S3;T2 


TTomiuv. , 


— 

340,043 

Tiibutc frxim Katlv'Mir •• ' . 

r.o.ok [ 



„ Joon.i'jhnr ... 




„ n.ill!i.^moio .. ... j 

1.11.1 



„ 1>urum))Oor ... ... j 

! '.bio 

! 


,, 1 .oon.r.N ai .1 

j i.r'7 



,, VaiiouH SlatoH 

1 .: 1 1,. ‘1.7.1 

' ,;ia-,, 

1 

1 

Siilmidv fiom tbi' Kiitch (biviono nt .. 

! ... 1 ... 

ls,Gb7 


(kniti iloiliuri fi mil Jam'll dal rt foi hi.iUb.'jli ' 

i 



Maluulta llnma ... ... j 

1 

7,.7SS 


Foih on — 1 

1 



Amount of llti.> NH’OM'rcfl from Cbii'f of i 




8avMiut \\ aioo 



1 2,0(10 






02,307 

Total, Tnbub'H, Ac. t .. 



741,40,7 


Account oj Cli(ir<j/\i ill A'lrnri^’-t an<\ nfhn' Foi cijn Services 

for (he M'liih 


I’OMTH’ \l. A(.l NCir.S. 

TMiIV- (.VVMIAI AM* r<>llll< M 

i'li'l 1 t'liiii'.il i.t •, A-’, :tl 

('oiirh ■ Siil.uii'H 


Diiilt.ir t > V.i'm 

Spi'cinl I’oliti' 'll 

Yiiikiitvl KxiH'.litinn 
Knt<'it;iinnit'iit of Ch.oN 

Suudi) 

('i.xrnvi. ruoMNAK 
l*u!l'‘u Prosont'^ 

r.uniHii iJlllMA. 

r.'liii. ;yl Nil.mo-t 

y t'lM' iMil.'iit-y ftiitl 

i Tim 1 ir I’l I'H’iitA 

j ( i. ii^-M cn account of St'ito lVi‘^onoM 


Ac 



J.,n71 1 

IJ ."J 

■ , 

71 ■ 

. 117, net 

M2 I 

! 1 

' .'*.01') ' 

' 1 

i i j.'} ' 

j l.'lLk'* 

' 1 22o 


o.r.o<T 

! 


i:>G,T):2 


i 


Can'hMl OTor 



Political EttabUihmuU. 


AoeowU of Chargct oj Political Agcncia and other Foreign Servica 
for the IW etuieci 31i< i^orcA lb7Si— (CoiJtioued*) 


Brouffht fonrurd 

POLITICAL AGENCIES—rCWniW.) 
Bengal. 

Political : Eatabliahmentt) and Coutiugeut Chargen 
(iarrow llilU Expeditions 

Durhar PreMentA and Allowancea to Vakoola, .\ji- i 
tivea of rank, 4o. ... ... ... . 

N’oktii-\Yestern I*»oviscEa. i- 

Salarioa of Political AgoiitH, Ac. ... ... 1 

E»uWi»hnientH ... ... ... j 

Contingent ChargoH ... ... ... ‘ 

Chargee ou account of State Prisoners ... i 

Sundry Itoms ... ... ... ' 

Prs.iAij. 

SalarioH of Political Agent-J, Ac. ... ... , 

EAtahlixliuicuta and CliurgoA ... ... ' 

Payiuwitrt for guarding lUU Pusses ... ... , 

Dim bar Presents ... ... ... i 

EntiTtairuncnt of EnvovA and Chiefs ... .... 

^ub«idy to Ainoor of Calxiol ... ... j 

Sundry Expciitics at Kroiitier Pusta ... 

M\i»iuh. — 

lU'siflcnta and Agent, s at Km eign Courts :SakrU‘« i 
KAt.ablishiiuMitH and Ouitingi'iit tdiargos ... , 

Chargtw on aoccHint of Stale Prisoners ... ^ 

Sundry lloiu.s ... ... ... , 

IloMIU\, — 

Residontfl ami .\gcnts .it Fortogn Courts : Salaries , ^ 
KiiabhrthuKsitrt and Contingent CbargoA ., ; 

Subsidy to the Klian of Khcl.il 
Enteitamiuont of Kiuoss and Chiefs ... .. ' 

Durbar Prosonts ... . . . ■ 

Travelling Allow .ano. s 

D'*t't ^>f llis iligluu'is mi I'oofkoo toniilltsl ... [ 

\ Sundry Uouks ... ... ... ... , 


ToUil uj India 

I rilARMFS IN E.NGLaML 

j Payment.sas io Homo Aceuunts 

j Total Politic.al Agencies ... 




... X 


Tlio most mipoftant Agencies maintained aro those ; tho salary of the Ue«i- 
dont or Agent being noted against each. 

Un<ler India-Uhopal (Xl,800), Gwalior (X2,400), Hyderabad (Xr»,(;< Ml), Indord 
(£4.H00), Nepal (X4,200). 

* rthlor Itritisb Burma — Mandalay (X2,400), Bhamo('X1.440). 

rndor North-Western Provfnco-Rajpootena (io.'HMi), Moywar (Xd,0<M)), Joy- 
pore (X2,40li), Marwar (X2,100X Bundlekuud (il.HiKlj. 

I’nder Madras—Travancoro and Co<-hin rXd,:WO). 

Under Bonib.iv-Kattvwsr fXU.Mo;, Cuuh (fl/JJ Adsn BaroXa 

(xd,»Kyi \ ivr^uu Gulf 

VouXViU. V 



J LUlilUot y Sti\Ui. 


ig: 


Account oj Alhw'incfi'y nul J mjnmtnU umler Trtaiits (md Engagt'- 





ALLOWANCES A\L) ASSKiNMEN'TS UNDER TREATIES 

£ 

£ 

* AND EN'OAUEMENTS. 

Ol.NLKAL AS 1 > ToUnCAL. 



I'l'iinion of W.ijid All Sh.ih, ox-Kinu' Oiulh 

I’uiliun of IViiHiou of MiilmiajA IHiulrtui Sinj<h paid in India 

120, (XX) 


1,200 


1 * 011 , hIoii to Ali lUliadoor, ox-N.i\\.il» of Banda, (diod 14tli 



AiiKiiHt 1^7.1) 

a, GOO 


hliiK'iidri iirnl E\tia Allo\san<‘«M, A** , to Ili-i Iliglmoas Piiuco 
(ilioliiiii Mahoiuod, ttoii ol tin.* l.ilo 'I'lppoo SulUii (du'<l 



1 Uii Auku-A 

1,735 


I't lojion ^riiiiloii to Nawali Ilvlt.il-.id'do\\lab, a iiiouiljoi of 
till) lato Koval f.iiinU of Dndli, h-i Lfo, loi *>oivk‘os to tho 



111 itwh tioNOl !UI1» lit 

3,000 


I'i'ioauU'i to tlio 1' uoilv of tho "\-K ij i of Cool},' 

412 


( oliiliCllhaUoil to ll'dklU loi \ slillo of KcVi'llUO of PoiUMU- 
11 . ill Koilllil KoV I'll. Ill wllUll V.,l. Ul.ulo OVlM to tllO K> oil- 



dco Sl.ilo 111 

•J.'.US 


Pijjoda and Mottlin' Allowuni-oa iii 1 ".'i-/ 

1 


I’lMisioiiK oM'oi'diii^r IL' |M i .iiiiiuiii, but not oxeooilin^' 



U'l. '20, IKK) por .itiuom 

i;;'i40 


IV-u^iuiH not oMov-iliii " K** 5,0(MI 1 .innum ... 

, 10.114 


MMcollanooiiH . . 

; 322 


Tol.il 111 li.i (' -'loi.il .m l I’ dilical .. x 

I 

107,000 

Ol nil 

I 


Tm il<'i iirl fi'il {'ohth.il /*( 

1 


Naw.ib Mill.! .Iciuiii. !o' liii'. .dlov. . 1)1 ui foniior ( iovi'rn- 

1 

1 

ni.'ilt 1 oiUniuod 

! ul'K) 

1 

Nass.ib Sull'iii IV -'iDii ditto ditto ditto 

1 

1 

Aloo .mull DoabOi \ lA d> llib.id.HM f-o hfodillo ditto 

, l.O'iO 


Political P< it-^’ I' "' '"o ' ''dun' K 2" 0(H1 por aniuiui 

i '2t ‘iiii, 


l'( 11 MoiM n-'l ' 'vn't dm,^ Ko 7»,0u0 p, 1 .uimiiii 

...1 ‘.27 


.MiiH’fllam’ou 1 

l.:;'i) 


Total Ondli X 


1.7,008 

ri'MU.vl. Pio»\ 1 



Siistnnik ( iond Uaj i, (ol lifo, dlow m . .•! lato Uul.'i ootilimu'd 

!o.»;.'<4 

• 

.l.iiiooji 0 K 0’ ll!i"ii''la K i).i L > > o! . ' ^ 

1 'Muhi 


.ind Ibo ''i'l""‘n'f tbo 1 Il<' Kid. ; , M.'iiiU'r*, ..f It.o 


Duiii'i'a Baoo Sahiba i lliioml.i f.muK. 


1 

1 I'l uul»uk)oo N.iii.k Ai'oh.'i It 10 i tlio pou^^on.l .no 

1 l.'-tK) 

4.104 


1 \uund.i Haoo S.iliili.l ... 1 for llfo . . 


j 1 ,li\\ mt Uiio (bmjur . . 1 


1 \\ MU. iirt os.-.'odiii'.^ Uh. r>,«KM), but iv’t i xcooding Rs. 2(),0i)d 



1 put llllUlU’ 



1 r.MiMoiis 11..1 0 X)' 0 cding lU .\IMK) poi „Mium ... 

32,150 


j Tot.il Cojili.il Piuvinco , . X 


710.5,-; 

1 Cii.nlovor 

1 


3i)0,752^ 



Altnwancf'! f'> 

f,;. /». 

m 

m^nti for the year ended 31«4 March \ "7’.. 



C 

X 

£ 

l^rouL'ht forv\nnl 

I 

,,, 


ALLOWANCF.S AN1> AsSUiNMKA 1 - 




lihNCAI.. 




SfijiffuLi ami Aliottauii s of the Xi'ft't tf 




lln tiu* N:iw;lh Nu.imi''' !*•'» ••oiud Ml . 

.11 v , 



'InntK'f' :tn«l Wnln'O IJcguJu'.H K'.tnlili^lunruN 

1. •*;) 



S\.«il A/nii All Klinn 

ii {.’ 



iC.iii-iil-iii'^sa lit'Kiiui (widow of llmniwo' oi ‘ ' 

‘.'.''.sj 



Nawiiti Sh.iii>-ih-i-Ji<li:ui Hi'^uiii '■] <ii 

1 1 . 



ri'iMl.iojijah) . . 

1. IMI 



Nawtil) Mulk/miKiiiooah llt'i,Miiii (scis.iii! 

,,l 



illtlo) 

l.iMt 



ovooodiuj? 11 * 1 . r),U(W>, I'Ut not ow*. > ir 

i; 



per annum 

d.lttl 



IVnhiDtiH not oxc'f'odinj? Ha. A.imx) poi aiunnn 

‘•,t» 1 7 



Amount IrnnKforrod lo ou-.lit of iho \' 

. >1.1.1 



Stijiond Fund .. . , 




(hhor /V«s'(o;»v, ifr. 


iro.coi, 


Uaja Hhoo)) SiuK ((inuit (ii!ind-.<in 



1 KuKiin Sin^jh) N'.iib Na/iin >'f Nool.ali II.mi'm 

'k'.'iO 1 


i l'uno-<’liuttfi ('1 ar^vs j'liid in (’iiU.u'U 




1 itlon to tllO IJhootO'MllH fol tlio !■ 1 

III! j< 



1 tioii of till* hoo.iiH in Asthim 

.*.,1100 



i 



b.'Jlo 


I ^\.'d M ilioTiit'<l Mt-ndiv', ^ltMnll■M of tlio 1', 

" 1 



1 F.iiiiiU , fm lito 


MV.I 


1 Si lt Ki "I'll, iiiuid of Iho f.imil\ of tlio l.ii" 1 1 



1 ''.‘•l. fill lifo 

1 tJOo 


I ''vod ,\lim.id All, Hon of llm I tto Naw.t • i 



! .luni^ oi iho (’liii|ioor f.unily 

1 M’O 1 


' S.i 1 Aslio.ir All ditto d,i: ■ 

Ml . ' 


: hii'ia I5o).;uni, widow of tho 1 ito N iw ,|. I 

, ' 


Juii,( of ilio (,'}iit|)oor family 

0 . , 




•* 't'lii 


H'lj 1 K tnd n po ,\\ ar Singii, 'd ti > 



U M 1 oi lJ|i]>cr \ .Ham 


i.ii'i 


Ui’i'i-radina H< kha Doboo, w i.1.m\ .,( ih, I t,. 

b .1 


<di"iio Kaiith ^lnoll 

0"0 ' 

<>: l.iii Kiiomar of tbo family ot llio o\ l: , 



; li i; k ' f Siklnin 



j 1'' t. 1 ’;i‘. nul ov.'Oi'duiK lin j .0 annum 


1 1 , 1 , 


'Ii-v cll.-ilnjoU') 


1 , 11 ..' 1 


j Sai r. 

1 j 




1 j 

j 


Coinpoimation [la^ablo undoi Coi m iition wii! 

• ' 1 , ' 1 1 

1 


^u•ll^b (iuvoinuiout in lieu of J^alt foiiiji-il\ 

1 ; 1 


pin il to them 

H.Coo 1 1 


bATLK, 

1 


b'-ijjpoaaatious ... 

1 -1.17^ 



4^ 77^ 1 


Total n. u. al 

• 

i ' 

; 

'.".0 vf,', 

f'a'- "d ov< ’ 

1 j 


S - 




1 04 Feudatory Stnle$. 

Accnvnt t)f Allowances and A'fsigrwienti under Treaties and Eugnge, 


Bronchi forwanl ... j 

ALBOWANTES AM) AS.si<iNMKNTS. 

Nokih-Wkstkrn PKOMNrr. 

, Tfi I i(iina( and J^olitirnl l\ ii{(ion<t. 

Ishrnppcrrtfi'l N.ir.iin Sin^li. Miili.ir:i|:i of 

trc'itv with aucontorii ol .M.ihanijii, dutod ' 

‘J7tli O.-tohrr 17:H, ... .. in,0(¥l 

PciHinin Pm. but not OKonodinu 1 

Us. |M‘t aiiniun . . ... . ‘ 7,<VJ2 

Kajii Hot'r I’lunU'r Singh of tho fninily of tho Raj.i | 

of l5otmit's for lifo ... . .. ^ 2,114 

l*('ii'<ioiH giiuitfd on till' romnn])tioii of Maafoo 

'I'rruui^H imdor lU. j)*«r .oniniui . ' 4.f)2.'» 

Politii'.d PoiiHiuiiH not oxcooding Rb. jn.T ■ 

!'iiniitn .. . ... ... ' l<*..77l> 

Paijuly of llio ox-Uajji of Coorg ... ... 

PfiDtuni^ fin>l f'/ioutah/fi .I//om (Pko-?. j 

Cli.ant iblt' P>'ii-'i"tH Hh but not ' ' 

ling !<'< ‘JU.tHio |M'r niinuin . i 

Pi'iisiiiiis and ( ’(i.u It iMo Allowiinoei n<)t o\0Boding 

Its. OjiKHt jioi .iiinuiji ... .. .. r.'.M 1 

Sfii/i r ('ojuih'titnfian i 

Raia ^Ia)lon<l^\ Ningh gianted Jii propotuily, 2Ul 

Align 4 isti) . ' ‘ oj|(, 

MHi’cll'iiK'inH (’oniponaatioii not oxoooding R-^ 
o.l'MMl )a*r anniiin ... ... . i 7<i2 ' 

T'd.il \oilli-Wostoin Pro\inr(3 X i 
Pi V I vn ; 

1 1 rr'ih'riiil I’liil /'.-/ifiro/ /»/isj'Ois ^ \ 

U'vjT TVibbt r. illi os-lt i| I of s|, i)ij»i,rh, [or hfo .. ' l.o''" 

Muid'in .•x-K i; I n| U.iUj.ooi 'i):u ' 

Malioiiii'd .\kMiii Klnii N nx ill ot I’lnl* ‘iiMl 

lli|a \li I'l.ili idoor >on of Ibija !• \ 'tu|]iil> Kli in 

li ij.i •lo'.w .ml ''High 7.''t'i 

.\gii i S’ltioli. loiinoilv 0 illod ^lohml I. "11. '^ir 
Ali'x.indi'i I’lirm s’ Moonslioi*. for good soi \ , ni 

i ldifion to t.’l'f paid int'al«MHtn iIihi 


^11 d ir >ooit:in Soi^indcr lor liio 
^l^/l Idbilit’O Pus, In todil II \ . for good son I.’- ,n 
I^M 

I '^irduni Iihnnn Koonw.ir. uido« oi .i ni^inbor ot 
1 I . liiof in <’is-SntIoi ito-< 

I I’lM ^lotm not ox.'ooditig Ks ■>.(•<«) pot annnm grant - 

1 I 1 oil tlio M'siitnpti 'll ol \] » ifoo r,*nuio> 

1 1’ d PoMsioiiH not OX' oodiug Rs Kiporan- 


C i^riod ovor 



AHou'ii'-cfS to Chuff. 


for thi ytantntUil }tarch 1873 .— 


nrnnpht fortvsinl 

I ALLOW.VNTF.S .\N1) A^^M«^NMKNTS. 

I Pi N.UU.— f 

I 1\ H.fiofM nn</ f hmtable Allowance.*. 

Poir-lon of Hiinoo Knson Kour of tho lato Uaja of 
nuiluMi (Jurh ^ 

1 Pcii'^ion of Kour Klioshftl Singh 
1 Ch.irituhlo AlIo\Naiia's not oxoooding Rs. .'i,00(') jior 
j annum ... ... ... . . ^ 

! Sny^r f'oni/mi.^afhvj. 

Allow nnoi'i to Uujus and oihois, in lien of Custom*, 
'rriui'^it Dutio*, A’*' . alxdi'ihcd 
Coinmutaiiou of Poii'^ions ... ... 


j Total Punjab X ... I 

' ManRAft. 

.Mliiwaneos to the Uolatne**, Servatits, Ac., of His 
Iligliiii'ss the late K.ij.i ol Tanjore, meluding 
CMiniiiut.ati<*n ('f I'l'iiHion*. Ae, . 4.1,740 

.MIownnci'B to tho f.inulv of tho Into Kaja Portab 
Siiigh . . ... ... ... 7.17 

Stipend* to the family of tbo I.ato N'.awab of .MaHuli. 

]»alaiii 

.''tipfiiiiw and K\tr.a .Mlowariees to tho fatnilioH of 
tlio late H\der AlU Kliaii and 'I ippoo .Sultan, o\- 
('1 uhj\«< of p.ivnient^ mad.' m Ih'ng.il 
P.i.:oda and Allo''.anoc'., ,an<l CotnponsaiionH 

in lieu of reHumed l.and" < tHii'cr* iiii'l Pn\ilege«, 
iiieluding S ill Compen'':itioiH .. ... lf)1.7ir. 

IViiHion* and f'liarit.ii'le .Mlowancos .. j 7,1 I'd 

Allowances to Zismin.lara, .f-ighoerdars, and Knam- | 

dlr^ Ao. ... ... ... ... j 21h4ftO I 

rcio-i'Mis. Ae . to tho families an.l dependants of tho | 

! lie Nawabs of tbo Carnatic, and thnir families 

..ri'i depen. hints, Ac. . j .'ll, >^12 

! ''tip iid«, Ac .t'. I’rince .\/iin .I.ah Raliaduor ... | 121 

f ojniiiutatieu of PensKUiH ... .. 

Sti]-'nds to the family and dojicndants of tho late 
N’awab of Kiirnal 
j B-cuibay iieubiuns paid 



Total Madras 


Carried over 



Ftudatory States* 


1«6 


A^'couni of A Uowanm and Ansigninents under Treaties and Engage- 
ments for.tne year ended ZUt March 1873 — (Conciuded,) 



£ 

£ 

£ 

Brought forw'anl 



980,660 

ALLOWANCKS AND ASSKiNMKNTS. 

Domha) .—(Confiiivet/.J 

PenHions to tho family and depondantR of the Into 
Nuwab of Surat, hoing the hum nRhigned hy the 
E. I. Company for the Hupport of tho daughtere ; 



of Meor Jaffir All 


10,000 


Sugoona BaeoHahob Mahara] 


6,000 


Pertiih Ihio Goojur 


1,200 


Varmua IVnHions and Allownncoa oxcooding Rb. 



r),n00, hut !iot oxcooding Rr 20,000 per annum 


13,075 


Ponhiona not oxcooding Ra. r>,0<K) per annum, in- 



eluding PommutationK .. 


39.10.3 


Euamdarh an<l Surrunjanidara 


4K.\.’i73 


Kayer and Mihccllnnooim ComponHatiojin 


12,2ir> 


Sultan Fudil MnliHin of I/dicj for loas of transit 




duoH and otlior ponsidointion.H ... 


1,412 


Allowuncort, Ace., to tho ox-Anioora of Sindh and 



othorn 


22,298 


Commutation nf fi actional pattB of Enama 


16 


Krihtna Hao \\ itlul 


2,202 


DowaHthnn * and Wiir.shnaun f Allowancoa 


ir.6,415 


Redemption of Huckdaiu’ Bonda, «tc. ... ... 


m 


Total in Bombay 


£ 

749,894 

Total in India 


£ 


rHAIUihft IN EN^n.AND. 



1 

Portion of Pfrihion of ilia Ilij^lmcHH Mahamja Dluilocp Singh 

... 

19,336| 

Total Alloviaiu'OB and Aanignmonth out of tho Rovennoh, d'c. £ jl,71tl,Sl*U 

Bengal. 


- 

1 


Nepal is ll.e State in subsidiary allianre, which bord< rs 

on lien^ud. Its pupulatioii is ostimnied at from two to five mil- 
lions. 'llio Viceioy is irproseiued theie by a Ucsidcut. Ju 
tlio same position is Sikliim to the east, with an climated 
population of 7b00. Ihit with that the Deputy Comirissioner 
of DaijeehiiL^ conducts our lelations. An aumial payment, re- 
ceutly raisevT to Us. 12,000, is made to the Sikhimputee or Lord 
of Sikhim, in consideration of his position as former ruler 
of the hill territory of Darjeeling ami a bubmoutane tract on 
the plains, called the Morung. 'Ihrough Sikhim lie the most 
promism'^ routes for tiailo with LhH>sa and other paita of Tibet. 

t Dilio f'ot mtidi/a/U’iK* 



Sikkim^ Manipofe^ Khaii ilitU, Tipp^ra* 
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Bovderiog on Sikhim, and bounding tbo division of Gooch Bohur 
and the Kamroop distiict of Assam, lies Bhootan, a large iitde* 
pendent State with which we have had intercourse from a very 
early period of our rule in India. Its teriitory occupies the whole 
oi the Uimalayau ranges between Bengal and Tibet for some 
loui degrees of longitude, but its population is estimated at 
only 2i),000. We allow Bhootan an annual subsidy of Rs. 50,000 
during good behaviour. 

'I’o the east of Cachar lies the native stale of Munipore, which 
is under the direct political control of the Government of Imlia. 
The tributary states under Bengal me m ihiee groups, those of 
tlio Khasi Hills in Assam, of Chutiu Nagpoic and of Orissa. 

Small Protected Demcracm in the Khasi Hills, 


State. 

Pojmhitiou. 1 

KvoBs rovonuy. 


1 

Ka. 

A. 

p. 

lil.tiW.ll ... 

any 1 

10, 010 

0 

0 

... 

8,000 

><,(i,'»0 

0 

0 

( ll.'llu ... 


7uu 

0 

(1 

Khvruui 

t^O,50l I 

lo,i:io 

0 

0 

.M\llNru 

ly.ycd I 


0 

0 

1. ll/IUlIl 

l.'“'(i7 j 

l.oao 

0 

0 

I j'i I T M.ihar.im 


.V.IO 

0 

0 

1. ^ Ai r Miiharaiii 

•i.ir.r 

l.’.o 

0 

(1 

M.i'<-..iiiraiii ..I 


aao 

0 

0 

M.-iiiiuK .. ... ! 

i,i'ah 

fiOl 

H 

0 I 

Mitl.ii Ciiamut . . .. 1 

•..'00 

0(10 

0 

0 1 

M.iiiMn. ,. j 


iy:> 

0 

0 1 

N !■( ' 

•JM 

i;m 

0 

0 1 

N.'uukt.ln, .1 


1' ,('(!<• 

0 

0 

Sj I I.tlt; 

^7l ! 

|( 0 

0 

0 

N’ . . , i 

7,7<m 

JO.PMI 

0 

0 

nAiiii.ii ... . . ... ■ 

I.7a7 i 

410 

1) 

0 

.It'orariK. . . , j 

r.Mi j 

J. (..!'» 

(1 

0 

l>»'waru Nuij'ty mil'll . . [ 

Mjwiioii ... ... ... : 

.•;7H ! 

:?:.a i 

7’i.i7 

0 

0 

Total . . ! 

S.'j 1 l 

1 

r.'.,iya 

0 

0 


Between the Loosliai tract and the Biitisli district of Tippera 
on the west, lies the hill territory of the Tip|H.*ia Uaja. This 
State is under no specific engagement to ns, though its Baja is 
a British zemindar, deriving the greater jxirtion of his income 
from lauded i)ropcrty in the adjoining regulation district of Tip- 
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pera. The succession to the chiefship has several times been 
decided by the result of suit^ for the zemindary in the Privy 
Council, and it has now been ruled by Government that the 
Raja should pay a succession duty to the Paramount Power. 
The State itself is now surrounded by tracts under our control! 
A political agent has been appointed there, and it is now practi* 
cally a feudatory State. 

PopuUUion . — About 35,000. 

Supjfosed groti revenue,— K k. 1,45,000. 

Military /orc^*.— About 400 men. Of thew, from 100 to 160 are pretty good boI* 
dierM, the reet below the average police. 

Turning northward, we have on the plains at the foot of the 
Bhootan llills the feudatory State of Gooch Behar, at present, 
during the minority of the Raja, under the direct management 
of British officers. This State first sought our aid in 1772, when, 
in consideration of the cession in perpetuity of half its revenues 
as then ascertained and an acknowledgment of subjection to the 
British Government, we drove out tlie Bhootanese who held pos- 
session of its Raja and capital. Gooch Behar has an area of 
1,292 square miles. It is surrounded by the districts of Jiilpigo- 
ree, Rungporo, to the latter of which its land-revenue is credited. 

Huppomed grnn$ revalue. — Rs. 0,30,6C«. 

M ilitury force.— W 


Tributary Elates of Chntia Nagpore, 


Numo of State. 

Tribute in men or 
moiioy. 

j Population. 

Isujipo.sod gri>8'. 
revenue. 

■” 

Moimv. 

I{>. .\. V 




About. 

Hh. 

Sirguojab 

1,K',U 11 0 

and goin’ral rter\ici’ 

lhL»,s:u 

LVS 1,000 

Udaijwor 

."> 0 

and gnioral Hor\i.'v. 

27,707 

8,OtK) 

Jaalipoor 

77.’* 0 (t 

i I*ayi to Siru'oojah. 


20,000 

liaugpoor 

, .'■»«><» 0 0 
' and goneial servioo. 

1 7;i,u:j7 

1 

20,000 

Buual 

j -Jio 1) 0 

and gODoml -^rviiH*. 

1 24,H32 

C,000 

Korea 

4<M1 0 0 

and genera! eerviee. | 
.'iSd 3 0 

i 21,127 

1 

7,000 

CluDK-Bbukar 

8.913 

3,Ot10 

tSeraiekolab 

In men and general i 
wrvico. 

! 53,373 

30,000 

KlarM)v.aa ... 

Ditto I 

23,220 

ir.,000 

Total 


482.,’*72 

3.09.000 


m 


Orijw. AU Bengiii. 


Tributary Etiak$ of Orim» 


Name of State. 

Tribato in men or 
money. 

PopnU- 

tion. 

Snpposdd gross 
roTonuo. 

MiliUry 

fores. 


Trihutf in 

\U. A. P. 


Ri. 

A. 

P, 


Eillali Talchcre 

lAV.) 10 
and fiorvico. 

5 

38,021 

41,473 

2 

9 

493 

Ditto Dbonkanal 

5.00') 0 

and service. 

0 

178,072 

70,100 

0 

0 

343 

Ditto Runpore 

1,400 13 
and service. 

2 

27,300 

0,901 

13 

3 

954 

Ditto Moliiirhhunj 

1,007 11 
and SOI vice. 

9 

259,058 

2,05,150 

8 

0 

513 

Ditto Bead 

«<H) 0 
and SOI vice. 

0 

57,058 

7,000 

0 

0 

693 

Ditto AutmuUick 

4h0 0 
and .service. 

0 

14,530 

7,101 

4 

0 

300 

Ditto Bunimha 

1,307 15 
and service. 

5 

24,071 

20,002 

14 

2 

709 

Ditto Xyflgiirh 

6,r)i»5 4 
ftn<l Horvioe. 

1 

83,249 

54,188 

15 

Ci 

741 

Ditto Khundpara 

4.211 S 
and sorvioo. 

8 

00,877 

22,581 

3 

7 

1,485 

Ditto Duspulla Joremoo ... 

001 7 
and service. 

11 

31,805 

13,494 

4 

9 

897 

Ditto Tigiriah 

HS2 0 
and senioe. 

0 

1 <1,420 1 

1 

1 

3,000 

0 

0 

485 

Ditto Xilgiri 

3,000 7 
and service. 

8 

33,941 I 

21,792 

1 

2 

5 

177 

Ditto Koonjhur ... i 

1.070 11 

and SCI vice. 

11 

1HJ,K71 

(21,395 

15 

7 

2,949 

Ditto Pal Lobora 

200 10 
and hOi vice. 

8 

15,450 

' 1,200 

0 

0 

04 

Ditto llindolo 

( 551 3 

1 and service. 

11 

2S,()25 

15,000 

0 

0 

148 

Ditto Atgiirh 

i 2,K(I0 0 

and Hcrvico. 

0 

20,330 

14,039 14 

6 

841 

Ditto Nur«ingporo 

1,455 8 
and service. 

3 

24,758 

9,849 

5 

8 

84 

Total 



1,103,457' 

583,297 

7 

li 



Total %n Bengal. 



Population. 

Revenuo 

Ks. 

Kbaai States 

85,151 

66,198 

Dill Tippera 

35,<XK) 

1,45,000 

Cooch Behar ... ... 

632,665 

9,20,662 

Chntia Nagporo ... 

482,572 

8,09,000 

0ri«4 ^ 

1,103,457 

5,88,297 7 8^ 

1 ToUl 

2,288,746 

20,14,152 7 8i 


XVlil. 


w 



1/0 feudatory Statu, 

Korth-Westeni Proiinoe, 

Foudatory. PopnUtion. I "s: It*! "&1 

Naw^ of kamjmc ~ 485,000 890 10,00,000 ffOO 

Maharaja of Benares ... Reckoned in Ord* 
inary Territory. 

Raja of Tehroe Gurwhal 200,000 445 80,000 

ToUl ... 685,000 1.385 10,80,000 1700 

The census of Ratnpore, taken in January 1871, shewed that 
of the population 266,819 were males and 240,194 females. The 
popiilatiuu is almost equally divided lietween Hindoos and Ma- 
Qomedans. There were 8 schools and 4 dispensaries in the State, 
Puiyal). 

The area of the Feudatory estates amounts approximately to 
104,000 square miles ; their population to about five and a quar- 
ter millions; their revenues to about £l,boO, 000 per annum; 
their military forces (exclusive of mere armed retainers) to about 
60^0«» men; and the tribuie received from them to £2\000. 

tronlier I’he tribes inhabiting the British frontier, 

from Hazara on the north to Sind on the south-west belong to 
two distinct races; — from Hazara to Derah Ismail Khan they 
are chiefly Pathan ; from Derail Ismail Khan to the borders of 
Bind they aie, with one exception, Belooch. The principal tribes, 
and the esli.nated number of their fighting men, are as follow : — 


Adjoining fUxara ... IlaHsansais 
Jaduna 
Bonorwals 
Swatia 

Adjoining Poshliwur Hanizais 

Otbmankhails 


Adjoining Kohat 
and Poahawur ... 

Adjoining Kohat, 
Bnnnoo, & Dorah 
lawail Khan ... 


Adjoining Dorah la- 
maii lUuuai 


Adjoining Dorah 
UhamKhaa ... 


Mohmands 

Afridia 
I Bczotis 
’ bipaha 
Orakaaia 

Zaimuaht Afghans 
Turia 
Wazirs 
Aatrania 
Kaarania 
Bozdara 
Kbetrans 
Kosahs 
Lagharii 
Onrohanii 
Marria 
, Bogtia 


) Patbana andSwatis 
> (do pendent on 

) Swat) 

t Pathan (dependent 
I on Cabul) 

I Pathan 


ToUl 


180,000 
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^^Uiv€ StaUi tft Feudal Suhordinaiiw to tko Punjab Govirment, 
1872-78, 


Nams or State. 

Tribute in Mon or 
Monoj. 

Estimated 

Population 

SnppoBod 

Gross 

Revenue. 

Estimated 

Military 

Force. 

1.— Jommoo & Kaah- 
moor 

Ono horse, 12 
lihawl goats, and 
dpaira of shawls, 

1.537,000 

Rs. 

84,80,000 

26,975 

2.— Putiila 

100 horsemen... 

1,586,000 

42,77,928 

8,637 

Z.—Bahawalpcor 

• •4 

472,791 

20,00.000 

2,679 

4, — Joond 

25 horsomon ... 

189,475 

4,00,000 

6,50,000 

1,879 

6. — Nabhft 


227 155 

1,650 

6.--KApurtLalA 

Ro. 1,81,000 

253,293 

7,57,265 

2,000 

1,750 

7. — Mundeo 

„ 1,(K),000 

135,000 

3,75,000 

8.— Sarmoor (Nahan) ... 


90,000 

2,10.000 

655 

9. -Kabloor (Bilaapoor,) 

Us. 8,(/00 

60,000 

1,00,000 

840 

10.->Ba8Aaheer 

„ 8,94.j 

90,000 

50,000 

100 

1 1 Hindoor (Nalagarh,) 

„ 5,000 

70,000 

90;)00 

500 

12.— Koontbol 

50,0<»0 

60,iK)0 

100 

\Z—^fakrKo^la 

25 horsomon ... 

46,200 

2,59,0fX) 

506 

14.— Furoodkoto 


68,0W 

3,00,000 

800 

15.— Cbumba ...k 

Rs, *** 5,000 

110,00<J 

1,85,5(8) 

161 

16. — bukot 

„ 11,000 

44,966 

63,4 <K) 

515 

17.-«KalHia 

62.(K)0 

1,81,500 

261 

18.— 


20,208 

92,744 

140 

19. — lAtharu, 


19,000 

66,000 

221 

20. — Dvjana 


27,000 

C0,0{K) 

180 

21.— Bagbat 

Us. ” 2,000 

10,000 

8.000 

87 

22. — bbagal 

„ 8,600 

22,000 

(iO.fXX) 

200 

23-Jubbal 

M 2.520 

40,(K)0 

30,030 


24 — Kumharaain 

„ 2,000 

10,000 

10,000 

” 45 

1 25. — Blifcjjoo 

„ 1,440 

19,000 

2;i,(K)o 

100 

26.— Mailog 

„ 1,450 

9,000 

10.(8)0 

75 

27.-Balaan 

„ 1,080 

6,000 

7,0<)0 

50 

28 — Dhameo 

„ 860 

6,5(K) 

8,(XK) 

100 

29.— Kuthar 

„ 1,080 

4,000 

5,000 


30.— Kunhiar 

„ 180 

2,500 

i,m 

’ 20 

81.— Mungal 

„ 72 

8W 

700 

25 

82.-Bija 

. » ISO 

800 

1,000 

20 

83.— Darkutoo 


700 

600 


84. — Taroch 

Rs. ’ 280 

10,000 

6,000 

‘ 80 

85.— Sangroe 


700 

1,000 

260 

... 

86.— BAtwh 


300 


ToUl 


5,209^ ] 

1,87,82,917 
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Feudatory States, 



The area administered by Native Chiefs under the supervision 
of the Government of Bombay is returned at 63,253 square miles 
or about one-tlmd of the entire area of the Province; tiie people 
are estimated to number about nine and a quarter out of a total 
population slightly in excess of 25J millions; and their revenues 
to aggregate two cioies 35 lakhs of lupees. The States form 
geographically and historically, two main gioups : the norihein 
comprising the tenitoiies which enciicle the Regulation Dis- 
tricts of Goojaiat; and the southern, less regular and compact, 
may he roughly desciibcd as enclosed by the districts of Satara, 
Sholapoor, Belguumand llutnagiii. 

The northern group, consisting of these States I. — Kuchli, II. — 
Pahlanpoor, 111.— Mahi Kanta, JV.— Kathiawar, V.— Baioda, 
VI. — Uewa Kanta, extends over an aica ot 43,478 sipiaie miles, 
with a po| ulation o' 6,856,536 'ouls and a lovenne estimated at 
103^ lakiis of iiipccs, 'I'hc .sonlhein group, rompiising the Sata- 
ra Jaghirs with Akaikot, the State of Kolliapo(n , the Viiucipahty 
of Sawuntwaioei and the estalis of the Putwardlian Chiefs, has an 
appro.ximato area of 10,132 .''quare miles, a population of 
J, 985, 877 inlialnfants, and a lev^mue aggiegaliiig about Rs. 
54,90,379. Historically the St.ates of (Jooj.iiat may, with the ex- 
ception of Kuclili, bo coiisideicd as giouped louiid Baroda, whoso 
tributaries or allies thoy w('ie lu A. D. 1805, wIhmi linal tieaty en- 
gagements were couclmhMl hetweon the Uaekwar and the Eii- 
tish Government. '1 bo membeis of the soulbein gioup may bo 
viewed as ccutnng at Kolbapoor, and a-, having an histoiical 
bond of union in the liiend>liip shown to the UnIi Govein- 
ment in its final struggle wiili tlie power ot the rc'bwa, 

A third, though much smaller gioup. rompnsuig tljc Jarwar, 
Point and Dang temtonos, (o«4C(lier wi;li the estates of the 
Kaja.s of Pansda ami Dli.’uampoor, i?, situated in the hilly tracts 
between the districts of Khaml^:^il, Na>.Mk, Tanna, and Surat. 
'I’hose estates cover uu aiea of about 3,460 s(]uaic miles, with a 
population estimated at 129,536 .sold-, and a re\enue of Rs. 
451,071. Finally, there are .‘'ix small isulaied teiiitorics : Khairpoor 
m Siiulb, Maiukot in the Punch Mahals, Kamhay at the head of 
ill*' (lulf of that name, the i:lcedhee Pi incipahties of Sachin in 
and Jiiijna in Kolah.a, and in the e.xtieme south, in the 
di'iucf of Dhaiwar, the Jaglui of Savaiioor. The aggiegate area 
o| tlie?5*i tenitoiies is TOtuined at 6,183 square mile'*, their popu- 
.a’U'W 300, 1 2 1. and then at R^. 12.46 718. 
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Id each of these States an Agent, or representative of Govern- 
ment, is maintained, invented with a general supervision of its 
affairs. The share of administrative duties assumed hy the 
Agent vaiies, however, to a considciable extent In Buroda and 
Kuchh, for example, the duties of the representative of Govern- 
ment are almost entirely confined to the exercise of a general 
surveillance ; while in Bewa Kanta, and still moie in Kathiawar 
estates have been subdivided to such au extent, that a consi- 
derable portion of tlie piovinco has come into the handset rulers 
so petty as to bo unable, or uuwdling, to govern, and whose es- 
tates have, therefore, been placed under the diiect management 
of the Agency officers. 

No fewer than IS territorial divisions, with a total population 
of souls and a revenue estimated at Rs. 1 

were, duiing the year 1873, owing to the minoiity of their Chiefs, 
under diiccl manageineul ; — 


“■ 

1 



1 Name of Distri<'t. 

1 

, Name of St.tto. 

1 

Population. 

Rovonuo. 

1 

^falii Kanta ... 

• Ivl.ir 

•J 1 

0, 00,000 

iKatliiaw.'ir ... 

lOiaumj/ar 


•JA.-siMlO 

1 

j Miiui 


(l.oO.OOO 

1 

' I.iiiii 1 . . 


i',oo.‘.'r»4 

I 

! K.'jjk'it 

,‘if;,T7o 

1.50,000 

1 


i;;7.2i7 

8,00,000 

Rovsa Kanta . 

. Itniia 

CO.OOO 

i,7r»,(M)o 

1 

Liinawara 

-1(1,1100 

l,2ri,0(K) 

i 

' Sfnith 

1 -10,000 

h0.(M)0 

JKr.llwipoor . , 

! K'llli.ij <»>i 

! So'J.OOl 

.'lo.fi.-i.oK:, 

SavMintwari . 

Saw ant wail 

loo, SI 1 

2,72,>''l.) 

lAk-aik.a 

. .\kalk.>{ ... 

i SI,0(,H 

2,2H,.',00 

>atar.i . . 

liliDi or Pant Sarlicv .. 

in.oM) 

4,02,775 

Maia*h.a ... 

. . . , 


1,25,000 

I'uneh Malinlfl 

Nanikot . 

! <:,^-{7 

7,702 

^'.lrat . . 

Sai'hin , . . ; 

1(:,.{74 

15,000 


Point ... . . , 

17,":n 

l,25,orK) 

'lanna 

.lawar .. . . ‘ 

a7,'i.Ji 

82,00<J 

Total ., 

. ! IH 

4,7.V> 1 

1.03,35,046 
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Feudatcfy Siata, 


Native States in the Bombay Province 


KMDt of SUtf . 

Trlboto. 

Eatimatad 

popalatioo. 

Soppoaed groat 
MTonae. 

Ullitarj 

force. 



Ro. i 

• 

p. 


Ba. 

1. 

p. 


Hftrodft 

U. 

... 



3,600,000 

16,00,000 

0 

it 



KaihiawaB. 










IK c/ait. 










Jantfurb ••• 


70.«04 

0 

0 

300,921 

20.00,000 

0 

0 

8.297 


... 

i.3< Otta. 

0 

0 

290 847 

l&.00.(i00 

0 

0 

3.J60 


aaa 

1.62 1117 

0 

0 

403,764 

3/.89,no 

0 

0 

1,765 

DnuinJirt 

... 

44.(>77 

0 

0 

87,949 

3,ou.OOO 

0 

0 

470 

Sad Clasi. 












£0.471 

0 

0 

90,616 

6,50,000 

0 

0 

176 

Wgnktnir 


10 079 

0 

0 

38 760 

1.25 000 

0 

0 

213 

pahun* 

... 

10 8C4 

0 

0 

61,2.66 

200000 

0 

0 

589 



10 231 

0 

0 

18 .12 1 

1 60100 

0 

0 

191 


... 

SO 481 

0 

0 

46 003 

2.00.264 

0 

0 

106 

lU]kot 


2I.WI 

0 

0 

86 770 

1,60 OoO 

0 

0 

Local pollea 


aa* 

1.12,179 

0 

0 

187,317 

8.’ 0,000 

0 

0 

651 

Wndwto 


>6,691 

0 

0 

46 481 

350.000 

0 

0 

410 

Jaflrabad 

... 




10,600 

42,000, 

0 

0 

181 

Inf Ctau. 









498 


.u 

38 604 

0 

0 

' 71,077 

400.OOO. 

0 

0 

W^la 

... 

0,784 

0 

0 

13,0*6 

aoo.rjOO 

0 

0 

m 

Tbao»L4khur ... 


7,3-1 

) 

0 

0 

3U,4J6 

76,0o0 

0 

0 

145 

kantwa iBabl Ktmtladin 








Khan). 

Baniwa (Babl) hhir Khan and 

> 7,il0 

0 

0 

20,011 

1,77,840 

0 

0 

60 

Habi bbamat Kbau • aharei 

) 
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aadaa 


10.600 

0 

0 

32 796 

1,60000 

0 

0 

Balia 

a*a 

16.611 

n 

0 

19 6^8 

Oo.OOt* 

0 

0 

123 

Ohara 


7.143 

0 

0 

13,793 

1,26,000 

0 

0 

185 

4^CJaif. 






1 0 000 



65 

Mali 

«. 

9 364 

0 

0 

17.681 

0 

0 

Lathi 



0 

0 

7 747 

7 .O'K) 

0 

0 

88 

Panaja 

Otbur Juriadictlona or 

Petty 

6,037 

0 

0 

17.466 

60,l»00 

0 

0 

50 

btataa. 






441,162 

... . 





PaLARPOOlU 





According to 
reoent cc lai 





Palaopoor 

... 

60,000 

0 

0 

216.972 

4 lakha. 


294 Horaa. 

497 Foot. 

Badhanpoor 

... 




91 679 

6 or 6 lakha. 

248 orae. 

861 Foot. 

Thar ad and Morwara 

*• 




61,106 

86,roo 

0 

0 

M Horaa, 

80 Kout. 

Wao 

... 




23 081 

30,000 

0 

0 

Sf oraa. 

20 Foot. 

Wary# 

... 




20,f96 

40f0fi 

0 

0 

' Ono 

bitntalpoor and Cbarohat 
buUnaoo 

... 




l«,l«3 
10 104 

.lAOi'O 
lo 000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

niito 

Diuo 






6 6 '9 

2 6*0 

0 

0 

IMttO 

KankreJ 


6,127 

6 

4 

87 771 

ao.lroo 

0 

0 

Ditto 






19 701 

>.'.,000 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Tarwara 

... 




7.818 

12.000 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Olhar .’orladlctlooa or PaKy 




1,997 





btataa 








eoMta 

MABl hARTA. 





217.342 





Idar 

... 

30 839 15 

1 

e,roooo 

0 

0 

aaaaaa 


... 

ll.7'4 

0 

0 

11.893 

28.000 

0 

0 


Monpoor 

... 

4.749 n 

4 

14 on 

30000 

0 

0 

•••oaa 

Pbaiaaoa— SailMoa 

... 

4,007 

6 

4 

8499 

8<^ 

0 

0 

aa,.„ 



3.377 

1 

11 

11.762 

47 0C»1 

0 

0 

aaai«» 

Matpa ... 


301 

0 

0 

10 803 

13 000 

0 

0 


GboVitaar ... 


3 601 

0 

0 

8,278 

26,047 

A 

0 



Amliara ».. 

♦♦a 

316 10 

8 

10,661 

sown 

0 

0 



Bawiii Silia 


31,911 ll 

4 j 

30,476 

67,066 

0 

0 


to othar Statao. popaiatiooa 

i 



117,542 





I frou lMtoe,S9B. 


1 44,603 14 

5 

193L186 

4 11 




Bombay. 1) 

KaHmSiaUt in lAo Bombay ProviiMf.— (OootiQOtd.) 

5umo( 8UU. TrlboU. KtlmtUi 8uppo«d|W« Militory 

popaUUoo. JUfMU* loro*. 


Cbuu Udopoor a... 
Borl* ... 


8«nib 

Other SUtei 


SoLfTAPOOR. 

Prinetpelliy of Koib^poor. 
ibiefa of Viahalfrera, ciMwm. 
!• cbtl Rtrtnji end Kefol. 
Other petty ^ut«• 

POotMiiK MaiATHA State*. 
***»«*1 ... 


MirtJ (Settlor brencb) . 

Mini (Junior brAocb) , 

Soreodwer (Elder cbleO 
Eureodwer (Toorfor cbiefe) 
JeiDkbotidl 


, SAWAITTWiU. 
Sawtotweri 


.^IXJIIA. 

Buieaor Jinjire 8t*t« 
- ^ KAUtAT. 

lembey 


61.000 0 0 
lo.suo 0 (t 
ItiKX) 0 0 

f e,m 0 0 
{ 0 0 
I 4000 0 0 
( 14, tM 0 0 
7,000 0 0 


roo.oo'i 0 0 

dice* rupee* fur 
(he expeiuee of 
A HiltUb Koroe, 
end compenne' 
tiOQ for Anjer. 


ism 0 0 

6,094 0 0 

Territory yield 
inE Be. t,iil(K0 
bee been a* 
fliEned in iieu 
Of the eervioe 
of e cuotiugent 
of bor(<e. 

17 M7 13 0 


Re. A. B. 

9 00.000 0 0 

SOti.uH) 0 0 

1.74.000 0 0 

1.74.000 0 0 

1,00,000 0 0 

00.000 0 0 


(00.000 3,40,000 0 


6S4 AftO S0.00.B69 0 


177.72^ 69^400 0 
90,»Ui 4,73199 0 


333,669 6,49,300 0 


63,301 1.71,941 0 
36,601 1,3}.934 0 


38,193 87,000 0 

30,361 1,00.783 0 


103,346 8 00,000 0 

68,9:1 1,96,000 0 


38,031 66,736 0 


Be. 14 603 com- 81 068 Inelod 3 38,600 0 
muted peym at inr J»(hir 
in lieu of COD- viilege of 
tinfeatof ekel Rnrle near 
kot botte. oeteie. 

W814 3.73,846 0 


Boerereaod 

Bebundy 

440 


0 40 Artillery, 
360 Uevelry 
ebd 1,OOC 
Foot 


J Eolhepor 
Intentry 630 
UieeiA 146 

Police 9 U 

67 Sotrere. 
766 kepoye. 


<3 Sowerii 
6W eepoye. 
39 Sowere, 
967 ^epoy•. 
U Sotrere. 
347 Kep. ye. 
18 ^oweie. 
384 Hepoye 

47 Sowere. 
849 'ep.y* 

48 doweN. 
644 Hepoye, 

49 -ower*. 
700 8epoy«. 


Bnpeee 37000 
lo ceeb (es- 
elMlveof col- 
leeitoa oo ee- 
eoeotof «’■*• 
toieeeadEx* 


0 SAveBtwui 

Ux«l corpe, 

463 men. 


71,996 3.30,000 0 0 Noot 

•1494 Be3.60.000 per A boat 100 
AAonn, erme*! retela 
ere (ICO ftw 
0 
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I’tvdalory Stota. 

Saliw Statu irt iVowncfc— (Continned.) 


tiOEAT. 

Sachin .. 

DhEfEinpyor 


Banida ... 


DHAnWAR. 

fiiTEnoor 

8ATAKA. 

Th« PeoI Prliiuidhl 


Hixce of 8Ut«. 


Bhor 


PhaltEn 

Je6 


Daflepoor 


Rhardkbh. 


Dang 

Pituprl 

Do. 

Wniawan ... 

no. 

Lari la'khede 

Do. 

Keka Kadpad 

no. 

Anile 

Do. 

( hlncli 

Do. 

Panpiladewi 

t)o. 

Palaawihor 

no. 

Avacbar 

no. 

Derbautl ... 

Da 

GadhI 

no 

Snubara 

Da 

Klrli 

Do. 

Masarna 

Do 

nhude 

I'O 

Surcnna 

Sewsstban Ratbi 


Tribute. 


B«. A. P. 
9,000 0 0 


EstlmAted 

popaiEiioQ. 


Docn nnt pay 
tiibuie in tueu 
or money. 


9 600 0 0 
0,400 0 0 


no Oaull 
Do. h»l 
l>o. Chickahli 
l)j Slngpur ... 

Do. N*ict»lpor 
PO»Cil ilAlALfl. 


>’Arukot 




41 0 0 
l,400 0 0 


191.M 

69.ia& 


Supposed groM 
Kflveune. 


B«. A. P. 


1.6.V374 

2,60,000 


BiliUry 

force. 


37,431 


16,152 

68,080 


69 6:^6 
70,666 


839 
Ho 
4 :o7 
6’0 
158 
140 
247 

im 
2,9>4 
246 
810 
3000 
144 
BO >3 
6.l'.50 
600 
275 
450 
350 
56 


6,837 

47,031 


l,0O,OCO 0 0 


82,000 0 0 


1.24.163 11 0 


1,20.175 

79.657 


i66 Arabs. 

|31 oakranl. 

Sindt. 

10 Purabla. 

16 Goaart. 

{aO Hortemcn 
6 inllery. 

10 Hindustani, 
|6o Mucellane' 
oue 

136 details! 
not given. 

None .. 


[276, conaiitlDfj 
uf Sowar*! 
and I oiice. 

635 peons en< 
le rtalned 
for porpoi- 
es other 
than Mili- 
tary. 


6.212 4 0 


8.095 
116 
hi 
»0 
2.791 
5(t7 
115 
160 
163 
3 2 S3 
6.3«i 
4Ui 
617 

2,310 0 
90 0 
10931 
H 000 
14,000 
900 
9iKM) 
6281 
600 


276. coQBiit- 
int; of 

Sowars and 
Police. 
None ... 


About 
7,300 0 0 

About 

60,000 0 0 



(kniHilPromnc$. Madmi 


Oi&ixal hoTifioei 

The ftrea of the 15 Chlefshipe U about S8,000 square miles, their 
population about 1,095,000, their gross revenue is estimated at 
about Rs. 5,45,500 (£54,550), and the tribute they pay to the 
British Government is Rs. 1,35,236 (£13,523.) 



2. Karond 

3. Raigarh-Bargarh 

4. Saraugarh 
•5. Patna 

6. Sonpoor 

7. Rairakhol 

8. Burma 

9 . Sakti 

10. Rawarda 

11. Kondka or Chhui 
khadan 


*13. Khairagarb 


14. Xandgaon 


I Supposed 
Tribute Popalaiioii| gross re- 


HniUry force 


Rs. 

3,056 76,856 


3,550 13.3.488 

400 63,304 

1,360 87,001 

600 98,636 

5,000 180,713 

580 12,660 


11,000 29,690 


Pays no* 43,552 

thing. 

47,000 122,264 


46,000 118,454 

I Pays no- 13,648 

thing. 


9 Blephantf, 

16 Horses. 

60 Sepoys. 

None. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

3 elephants, 28 horses, 
80 bullocks, 326 foot* 
men. 

3 elephants, 15 horses, 
177 footmon. 

6 elephants, 76 horses, 
10 camels, 60 sowars, 
500 foot-uen. 

3 elephants, 100 horses, 
5 camels, 500 foot- 


Travaneore.— la 1872-73 tlie gross rovemie amounted fo 
63,72,373, being Rs. 1,27,901 in advance of the revenues of tliepre- 
ceding ye.ar, the highest till then on record. Ihe expcndiiure 
amounted to Rs. 54,93,682, or a little over two lakhs above that of 
the preceding year, and higher than the receipts of the year by 
Rs. 1,21,310. The de6cit was due to the extraordinary outlay on 
public woiks, and the performance of the last of several expensive 
ceremonies connected with the coronation of the sovereign and 

* Voder British maaagement. 


vou. xvia, 





17$ Feudatory Stain, 


required by land usage and vary strong local feelings. The prin* 
cipal item? are these : — 



Rs. 



Land revenue ... 

16,69,923 

Public Works ... 

13,20,987 

Salt 

9,83,815 

Subsidy to British Indian Go* 

Tobacco 

MiBceltanooua ... ... 

8,89,114 

6,98,007 

3,78,685 

vomment, 

Huzoor Cutcherry and other 

8,10,658 

Cardamom and other gooda... 

Civil Establisiiments 

6,83,781 

Customs 

4,55,811 

Dovassoms or Eeligious Insti- 

Intorost on Government so- 


tutions 

6,64,785 

curitioB 

47,305 

The Palace 

6,11,494 

Judicial fees 

1,28,501 

Coat and chargoa of goods 

Timber 

83,701 

sold 

4,08,021 

Arrack and opium 

1,08,0.')8 

Ootooperahs or Charitable 

Arrears of ruvenuo collected, 

38,862 

Inatitutiona ... 

2,94,791 


Contingent charges ... 

1,78,188 



Nair Troops ... 

1,59,364 



.Judicial Establishments 

1,48,668 



Police 

1,32,609 



Education, Science, and Art, 

1, Oil, 987 



IVusions 

1,26,706 



;El*fpliant and Horse Estab- 



1 hsliment 

Expemlituro on account of 

62,715 



the Pudmagaibhom Coro- 
mouy ... 

90,979 

Total 

63,72,372 

Total 

54,93,657 


The religious and chuuiable expendiluic is incurred by the 
State more or less in its capacity as a tiustoe of tlie temple 
pioperty tlie rentals of which aie credited to ilic State, 'the 
temple expenditure is rather a dbeharge of liabilities devolving 
on the State in consequence of its enjoyment of the revenurs of 
Uevaasom land.s. The expennituie on the feeding establish* 
ineuts is not so clearly a di>chargc ot liability, though in some 
cases and to somo extent it may l)e claimed on this ground. The 
Fudmagharbhoin ceremony was the bist of a senes popnlarly 
considered essential to the full coionation of Ills Highness the 
^Maharaja. The cash balance was bs. 40, 82, 090 Coffee cultiva- 
tion is spreading. The elevation of the Peei made Garden wt« 
ptonounced too low for .successful Cinchona cultivation. Tea 
cuUuvo was more successful. There were 784 boys at the Tre- 
▼andrum High School, 808, at 10 English district schools and 7,469 
boys and 596 girls at 29 vernacular schools. These are all caste 
schools. The number of Chiistian missionary scholars, besides, 
is large. 

Coc/iin^— The receipts and expenditure in 1872-73 show 
fin increase of Rs. 18,159 and Rs, 38,604 respectively over the 
voturns of the previous year. The revenue of the year was in 
excess ot the expenditure by Rs. 1,46,641, The main items of 
revenue and heads of expenditure were • 
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Lmd lUrentt# ... 

S»it ... 

CuftomB (inelading tobaeoo)... 
Kmb and dnes, JudicUl De- 
pftrtmeDt 
Timber 

Interest on money in Britiih 
Government Loan 
Abkari 

Foes on renewal of deed# 

Opjum 

M’.Boellaneoua ... 


i 

5,98,672 ISnbekly 

1,79,589 1 Palace 

1,05,005 I Public Work! ... 

I Religioua and ChanUUo 
84,658 Aduiinistrative ... 
65,455 ! Judicial 
{Police 

48,220 ! Military 
40,019 ' Pension 
17,944 [ MiscoUaneoni 

6,259 j 

1,08,8101 


9,(2!#^ 

... WHO 
... 1,97,884 
... 1,18,640 
... 1,48,550 
... 49,228 

... 14,700 

... 82,803 

... 15,657 

... 1,6M13 


'J'liere has been no scieutiiic and no recent census of these two 


States. 

Carnatic . — Tho payments to 102G Carnatic Stipendiaries! 
amounted, (o Us. 5,10,254. The lapses hy deaths, J^c., in 1872*73 
were furty-nine, represeutiug pensions aniounting to Rs, 14,923 


|>er auuuiQ. 


GoTernment of India. 


Hyderabad. 

Hyderabad, under the Nizam who is still a minor, has the 
income uiid population ol all the Feudatory .States, or up- 
WHit'.s ol' two millions sieiliog deiiveJ IVom eleven millions of 
jw'iple. llis ll»j;lmess lia.s a salute ot 21 guns. Hyderabad is ud- 
iiiiiii^teied, witli the advice of the Resident, Mr. Saunders, C. S., 
by the Nawab Sir Salar Jum^, who in ltSb7 cairied out several 
admimsliative retorms. No annual Uepuiton Hyderabad aftairs 
IS published. When .'sir It Temple was Uesideni he submitted 
a lull lepoit, extracts fiom which wcie published by Puiliainent 
in 1809. A Subsidiaiy Foice is maintained by the Uiitisli Go- 
vernment at Scciniderabad, m the neighbouiliood of Hyderabad, 
in accordance with the treaty of 1800. 'I he foice, known as the 
Jl\deiabad Contingent, is also cantoned in ditfeient parts ol the 
Decc.m, and maintained under the treaties of 1858 and 1860 by 
the revenues of the a^sij^iied ilistncts known as Berar. By the 
treaty of 18' 0 the subsiuiaiy Foice was to coubisl of eight bat- 
talions of infantry, two regiment.s of cavalry and the usual pro- 
portion of artilleiy ; and .sub.sequently by the treaty of 1853 it 
Was agreed that there should nevei be less than five regiments 
of inlantry, with one of cavalir, and a due propoition of artillery 
stationed within the Nizams teiiitory, unless with the express 
consent of Mis iJighuess. By the treaty of 1860 the Hyderabad 
Contingent was not to consist of less than five thousand infantry, 
two thousand cavalry, and four field batteries of artillery. Since 
the late Nizam’s death the charges for his palace, court ai;d 
fattiily have formed a civil list of £300,000. The streogih of th# 
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Kizam’s army is about 48,000 men, of whom 6,600 are 
The annual cost is about 790,0001 In 1865^6 the receipu 
amounted to l,787,268t and the expenditure to 1,716,609^ lea?- 
iug a surplus balance of 71,669^., which has since been consider- 
ably increased so as to meet the outlays most urgently needed 
for public improvements, yet reserving an adequate amount 
annually for the final extinction of the debt. The Nawab has 
supplied the capital for a railway from Hyderabad to the main 
line between Madras and Bombay, which is far advanced, 

THE RAJPOOTANA STATES. 


Eajpootana stretches from 28® 15® to 30' North Latitude, and 
from 69® 30 to 78® 16 East Longitude, containing an area of 
123,000 square miles, with a population estimated at ten milli- 
ons. The purely British districts of Ajmeer and Mairwara lie 
in the heart of Rajpootana and are administered by a Commis- 
sioner under the Governor General. The eighteen Principali- 
ties are supervised by the'Governor Geneml's Agent, now Colonel 
Pelly. In 1803 our political relations with Rajpootana com- 
menced during Uie Mahratta war, and in 1817-18 during the 
Pindarree war its States accepted our protection. Of the 18 
chiefs 15 are Rajpoots, 2 Jats and 1 Mahoinedau 
Jiajpoot. 

0 . 


1. Moywar or Oodoypors. 

2. Joy pore. 

3. Manvar or Jodbpore* 

4' Boondoe. 

B. Rikanoor. 

6. Kotah. 

7. Korowloo, 
e. Kiahonghur. 

10. Bburtpore. 


Jeysolmere. 

Ulwur. 

Sirohco. 

Doongurporo. 

Banawara. 

Pertabgurb, 

Jballawur. 


Jut. 


1 7. Dholopore. 

Nahomedan. 

18. Took. 


Ameliorations have been introduced into Rajpootana generally 
since Lord William Beutinck's visit in 1831-32. 

Diuing 1872-73 tlireo of the Rajpootana Chiefs died 'wc., the 
Maharaja of Jodhpore, G.C.S.I. the Maharaja of Bickaneer, and 
the Maharana of Dholepore, G.C.S.L The successions passed off 
peaceably. The rainy season of 1872 commenced early, and was 
everywhere most propitious, but much damage was done to the 
crops, especially in Marwar, by the locusts. The first flights do 
not appear to have entered the country from any particular 
direction. They laid their eggs wherever the soil was favourable 
and when the young locusts were able to fly, they wandered over 
the country, ^okwards and forwards, committing devastation ia 
§rcry direction* In Mulianee three-fourths of the crops are sup- 
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posed to have been destroyed, and in Serobee and Martrar upwards 
of ball In Ajmeer, tbe Bbinae, Band un warm, and Mussooda 
villages particularly suffered, wbilsl tbe rest of tbe district was 
compamtivjly free. In Jeypore, Ulwur, Bhurtpore, aud Har- 
vowtee, tbe B|me kind of partial damage was suffered. The con- 
sequence was that, though grain fell somewhat, prices were still 
abuormally high. 

i/eytyar.—There is no census of this State. The Ma- 
haraja desired to introduce a land revenue settlement 
for a terra of 10 years on the village system, deiuauds 
being regulated by the average payments of the 10 previous 
years ; existing tenants’ rights to be respected by leaseholdeis, 
who, on fulfilling their obligations to the Durbar, will be permit- 
ted to renew their leases on reassessment. This kind of assess- 
ment is adopted in the neighbouring territory of Edur, and were 
it extended to tbe Bheel tiacts it would be hailed by the Bheels 
as saving them from coiistant illegal demands by the Raj officials, 
and would be as piofitable to them as to the Durbar. This 
arrangement refers only to the crown lands : the estates o^ the 
nobles are administered by themselves independently of the 
Durbar, to whom they do not even report occurrences ; aud when 
reports are called for regarding any dacoity or outrage, replies 
are only vouchsafed after great and vexatious delay. The 
Goshaiu of the great Shrine at Nath Dwaia followed tlie 
example set by the nobIe.s, and declared his independenco 
of the Durbar ; a force was set in motion against this priest in 
1871, but it was recalled without an attempt to establish liio 
lawful authority of the Maharaua. Tlie Oodeypre school was 
well attended by 346 schoUr.s Icaiuing English, iliudee, Sanscrit, 
Persian, aud Uordoo. 

The little Principality of Pertahgurh continued to ho well 
managed. The young Chief, Maharawul Oodey Siu<j,is very fond 
of sport ; he has good elephants, is very keen iu the pursuit of 
tigers, and takes a pride in exhibiting the trophy skins to English 
visitors. His house is furnished in the Englisli style. As in Mey- 
war, the Thakoors are disposed to evade tlieir feudal ohligatituis 
in service and attendance on certain occasions, and all claim the 
privilege of criminal and civil jurisdiction in their estates. 

In Bansiuara there were do complaints against the Mahara- 
wul’s administration. The Boongurporc Chief is civilized far 
beyond tbe average of Native rulers. He takes a pride iu bis 
State and in tbe rdmirustratiou, and is not above conducting bis 
wisitort through tbe palace, stables, and gardens, pointing out tbe 
^pm^ments bo has bimsolf effected, rolatiug the state of po- 
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verty and desolation that everything was in when be succeeded 
to tlie gtiddee, and how, through tlie benign influence of the Bri* 
tish Govermoeiil, he hud giadually ticquired the means to repair 
the ancestral pal.ice, to get up elephants, horses, and a retinue 
suited to his rank and lastly, to accomplish the deadest wish of 
his heart iu the betrothal of his daughter to the Uaharawul of 
Jeysulinere. iii 1S*28 the British Goveniment seut a force 
into the Ullly Tracts, Meywar and brought the Hheels under 
bubjection ; still it was Ibund 10 years afterwards tliat some 
peimanent Goveriiineiit force was necessary to inaintaiii order 
amongst these rude iiibi^s The scheme fell to the ground iu 
1838, but ill the year l8+0tlie Bheel I'orpa was raised to keep 
order amongst tbe IBieels themselves, and to protect the 
Bheels from the gia>ping exloitious of native Kamdars. The 
condition of the Bheel tribes iu these Hilly Ti acts is describ- 
ed us still uusatisfa Glory. 

Jeypore — 1 here is no census. A lovenue survey and assess- 
mem ot the l)uib;ir klmlfta hmd has been going on for some 
years, and a good deal (»f piogre s isrepoited, though the work 
meets witli opposition from the Conservative character of the po- 
pulation. I III- toiiii(d ul till meiiical insiii ni loo'* u,..s tiansfer- 
red from the Agency ^Surgeon to Dr. Valentim', the 
Maluuaja’s private phy^iciau. The condition of iShekawuttee 
coniinnod to lie more satisfactory, d’ho chi( fshi[)s ai' Klietvee 
and Seekttr .show changes for the hetUT. The young Khetree 
(diief made much piogri'ss in his studies. Both Chiefs at- 
tended the 'rimkoois' School at Jeypore pending (he opening 
of the Mayo College. The condition of Ooniara did not im- 
prove Ivulo') foi tlie contiol of maiiiage cxpendituio were 
drawn up for all cU>.'>es, except the Rajpoots, though the Ma- 
haiaja le-dly wi>he> to intioduCf the lefoim iu that iutliienlial 
class al>o. The Maliarnja pushed on pulilic works with in- 
creased activity, and a laiger sum than ever (Rx. 2,30,098) was, 
spent on original woiks alone, piinci|xilly iuigaiiou schemes 
tlie estimated sanctioned cost of which is ahout 15 laklis. The 
great Kamghur reseivoir was sanctione«l. The water suiface 
will covi r *20 .square miles and contain 2*2, 0<'0 luillious of cubic 
feet It will inigate ‘2,400 acres and yield, after deductions 
of co'^t and maiiiienance, 13 per cent, on the outlay, which 
IS extimatod at 12.^ lakhs. Considerable progress is repoited 
in (h»i Ivmeational Departmeut at Jeypore. Tbe attendance 
nt the M.'dmiuja's C'dlege and gul.s’ school much increased. 
The cour.xo of the School of Arts extended. The jail 
management is reported as satisfactory. The daily average of 
pnsoueis was Old. The year was piosperoua ki' Kidhejighuv 
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and the conditioh of the petty principality of continned to 

improva 

Aiarwdv , — There is no census. In 1872 the minfull in Jodli- 
pore itself ^ 22‘4o, which may bo roiHiiU red unpiecedeuted, 
for the avem»e is only lour inches The luiiiunu crops would 
have been splendid throughout the country hud it not heea 
for the locusts ; it is said that in some of the districts two-thirds 
of the standing crops were destroyed. The burial of the late 
Maharaja is thus desciibed. At sunrise on the morning of the 
13 ih February 1873 the l)ody of the Chief, dressed in gorgeous 
court n)bes, and having on the jewels worn at the last Dus^erah 
festival, was placed in a sitting position in a Janpan or covered 
cliair, and earned out of the loit. It was au extraordinary 
sioht, the front of tlio cliair was open, so that all could take 
a look at the form of him who for so many years had luled 
over them. In spile of his many faults Mahaiaj.v 'rnkht Sing 
was ever popular amongst his subjects, and the wail ot soiiow 
that burst from the crowd when the bt)dy was first brought 
out was one of the genuineness of which theio could bo no 
doubt. Tho cliair was borne on the shoulders of the purohits 
or family priests, who gesticulated viohuitly as tlo-y moved 
slowly along, their long hair waving down iiaked^ backs 
giving them a w'lld demonlike appeaiaiice ;incii hrat iln ir «jreasls 
and toie their itair, the soldn-is pnsciiird ai ms and joined in 
the procession, which was piece(ird by the two iMvamiite lioiKCft 
of tlie Cliiet, the coihyc ever nici easing in nuinhetsas it slowly 
wended its way down the precipitous incline lowuids I lie city, 
endv the icinaiiis of tho^e ol loyal l»li) 0 'i ai c peimilled to he 
earned out tliat way, the hollies ot all otheis d\ing in ihe fort 
being let down fioin the rampaits. Some 'I'liakoois, Ministeis, 
and ^rctaiiMMs followed in a confused gionp: the joniney hail 
to be peifoimed by all alike on foot. Mnnd.oie was reached 
at 11, and theie tlie lu.-t rites wcie peiha iikmI. Many of the 
city people openly said that it was a disgr -(;<* to the Rahtme 
name that the head of one great bianch of the IlnuiooH who 
had spent his life in devotion to wiimeii, should not find one 
true enough to accompany lnm to (lie abodes of Ijliss. 1 ho 
fact of no suttee having taken place on this occasion is, a con- 
vincing proof that this horrible rite is fast dying out ’^1***^ 
the remains of the last Chief of Marwar, N aliaiaja Maun oing, 
were burned, a Ra^aec, four concuhines, and one lemale slave 
were immolated on the pile with him. Maharaja Tnkht Sing 
left a large family, consisting of 27 Ibmees, 10 legitimate sons 
and 6 legitimate daughters, and 13 coricuhineH, 10 natural sons 
natural daughters, and 17 slave girls, the annual expenditure 
on whom at the time of the Chiefs dcalli amounted to over 
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6J lakhs. To carry out the wishes of the late Chief, a Com- 
mittee, consisting of the principal Thakoors and officials of 
the State, with the Political Agent as President, was formed. 
The difficult task of fixing the allowances for so large a family 
was performed with great fairness, considerable redtfllions being 
made where required Each member of the family has now 
a suitable maintenance. The Chiefs son, Jeswunt Singh, suc- 
ceeded. The political Agent could not visit Jeymlmere, which 
might almost be called the ultramundane State of Raj- 
pootann. 

Ilarottee Agennj.—‘'[he administration of J5oondee continued 
satisfactory ; Kotah was in a bad state. The adventurers wha 
surrounded the Maharao continued the scramble for plunder. 
On the principle of “ honesty amongst thieves’* each seems 
to have taken his turn of power unmolested by the others, 
until it was considered that he had reasonably feathered his 
nest ; when denounced, degraded, and imprisoned, he was 
made to disgorge a percentage of his spoil. The Jhallawar 
Chief takes every opportunity of sliowing his good feeling 
towards Government and its officer;?. The affairs of Shah* 
poora prospered. An administration report of Tonic was 
written hy its Native Minister. The Nawab being very at- 
tentive to the adtninistration of the State, and fond of works on 
moral subjects, especially such as treat of the duties of rulers to 
their people and vice i/ersa, Moul vie Nujjuf Ally Khan, Moon- 
suriin, Girao and Foujdaree (Thugee and Judicial Officer), pre- 
piued a work of tliis nature which it is proposed to publish 
shortly. Tim samo gentlemau translated the Bible into Persian 
stanzas. 

Eastern States. — Sir Dinkur Rao submitted a Report of 
Dholeporc of whose chief he was the Guardian. The best edu- 
cation the young Rana can have is that of his mother; for this 
young lady is of superior intellect, and was, as well as the other 
children, most carefully educated and brought up by the lato 
estimable Raja of Putiala. 

Ehartpore , — The Railway from Agra was completed. The 
Maharaja is proverbially a thrifty economist and very careful of 
Ids money. The army and other establishments are all regularly 
paid at the end of every month, and the ryots are not subjected 
to any sort of exaction or extortion. Keroiolee, — The Maharaja 
presid.'s over the Iila.s Khas or btate Council to which 
af)pLals are preferred, but the number of cases, civil and 
nimin il, ponding at the end of the year was larger than it 
should l)t\ 

f ccnstis of the population of the State was takea 

in Maich . 



SiatefMut of iht population ojtht XJlwur SiaU and Ou proportion of mtn, uometiy hoyt^ and girlt in the 

sovtral castes. — — 

— — j Pkbce>taok ok men, woj«Ni iPekcmtao* of *K)T 

I Total Popclatios. BoYa, oinLa, ajsu qiulo. 


Pt^^daiion of Ulaur» I85 
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Calculating the area at 3,000 square miles this gives an aver- 
age of 2r)9’3 to the square mile, and the number of dwelling- 
houses, being 119,2GG, an average of 6’5 per house. The two 
largest towns of Ulwur and Uajghur had a population of 52,357 
and 12,070 respectively. The following table .shows tlie numbers 
of cultivators and non-cultivators in the principal castes; — 



Cultivators. 

Non-Cultivators. 

Total. 

Hindoos. 




Br/ilnriins ... 

38,015 

4.3,450 

82,071 

liuiinialiB ... 

2,470 

4.3, .582 

40,052 

Alioera 

42, .320 

2,051 

44,071 

UoojurH ... 

37,085 

5,005 

42,730 

Moouaw 

40,041 

8,540 

40.187 

Kaj pools ... 

18,2,30 

15,507 

33,817 

Jatfl ... , . 

30,288 

1,721 

82,000 

Ollior Hindoos 

50, .5 40 

2,10,050 

2,07,406 

Total 

2,00,765 

3,37.508 

5,08,833 

Mahomednnn. 


1 

1 i 

Moos (MowaUios) 

01,500 

2,205 

06,801 

Klian^ndas . . 

0,780 

i 1,701 

8,400 

Uujpoot Mahornodans ... 

3,080 

I 570 

i 4,565 

Other Malioinodiins ... 

10,100 

04.200 

j • 70,300 

Total 

i,ir>,iM) 

1 04,745 

1,80,225 

Christians... 

i S'" 

38 

Orand Total 

3,70,215 


7,78,506 

'I’ho percentiige of giiLs to hoy 

s airong the Rajpoot clams of 


Ulwur varies I'loin 4140 among the wcaltiru >t chui.s to 2G GO 
in the pooroU. Among other Hindoo castes the percentage is 
shown to bo about 42, and among Mahome<lan.s 44 IG. The 
figures tend to show that infanticide exists among the Ulwur 
llajpoots, who it is probable aie no ivoise tliau those of the 
Meighbouiing llajpoot States 


'J’he Political Agent lepoits that, on the expiry of Major 
Impey’s ten years’ .settlement of the land levenuo in 1 lS 72, the 
demanvl was rni.M'd 7J,p<'reent. to Its 19.00,420 ; — 


1 

Acres ui'd, r cul-j 
ti vat ion 

j Vlow^hi. 1 

Masonry 
wolls, 1 

At ^ .fiun.<iuccmi*nt of U’u yvuis' 
t’Otthnuout 

! 8,05.005 

1 *! 

1 20.102 i 

, i 

12,364 ; 

1 1 

At cjtpuy of tou years' botlloiuoat 

! 11,44,005 

40,307 

13,437 ' 

Iuci'Mh' per cent. .. 

; •■7-j 

38 2 

86 ’ 
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There are 62 schools in the State attended by 2,904 scholars, and 
the cost of the establishment was nearly Rs. 22,000. 

Bikaneer.—The detith of the Maharaja allo\Yed of many re- 
forms under the native Council and Political Agent. The new 
Maharaja Doongur Sing completed his eighteenth year on the 
1st Sepiombcr 1S72 .’uid liis installation was performed according 
to the custom of the countiy. 

Serohee . — The rainfall in this State, whielihas &nflered so sc- 
veiely fiom famine, was ahovu the aveiagc. Thj autumn crop 
piomised well, but was to some extent injured by locusts. 


1 II K L r.N'l U VL INDIA S I'ATKS. 

These States, under Major Geneial Daly,C\ B.,eoin|Mise an aioa 
of 83,000 b<]uaic miles, wuli a population of 7,670,000. yielding a 
icvoiiuc to the chiefs of £*2, 730,000. In area the Native stales 
of Central India aio msiily (apuil to one-tenth of Ihilish India; 
they arc uhout the same size as the coihitry subject to the 
Lieiitenant-Ucvenioi of the North-Western Pioviiiee. wiih 
perhaps om;-thir<l of the p«>pulaiion. 'I'liey are inoie extensive 
than British Buinia.aml Ibur turn s as populous. The piincipal 
States arc (iwalior, Ind-'ie, Bhop.d and Bewah, the united icveniies 
of whieh loacl; two mdiioiis sUoliiig. Simlia’s alom* (exceeds those 
of Induie, Bhop.d and Kewah put logetlKu-, I li'* tt'i ritory is 
maily as huge as Scotlaml, wliih- \n> Kweiine is hetOT than that 
of Norway, and a little .slioit of Denmai k. Aftei ihesi? follow 
Theuee, Diiltia, Dliai, dowia, llutlam, Sumptlinr, Bnnna, Dewars 
S'M;tamlio\v, Sillaii'i, and oflins in Bundelcund and cd.sewhcro 
with posso'-sions \ lidding nweniM! not tar short, ol a miHioji 
."^telling Many ot the-e ('hi< fs, fiom ant.npiity of d<*-eent and 
elanshrp, wuhfan inilnenee in thoconntiy woilliy of all coiisideiii- 
tion, and far lie\ond lliat whieh income would imply. Besides 
the ’foregoing of the l.st and 2nd chis-, there me upwards of 40 
])ettv Cliie^ within the Agimcy, among''t whom aie Malio- 
medana, Boondelio and Bajpoots, who hold their laml.s sn).j(‘Ct to 
the protection ef the (iuveinmeiD ot India, i he fli.seiplined 
troop.s, with the (xceplion ot .'India’s, jorni a small portion of the 
stienglh. Ihobahly M)0 or 300 pace, of artillery of size.s exist iii 
Cenlul India; some almou ns.-ies-, scores liotieycomhed on 
the walls of old foils and gliur lei s ; h.il wih a fair margin for 
these, there will .still lemain u humidahle iiumijer of serviceable 
guns, tliongb skilled guni.eis be few. 

Gwalior M.ahmaja Sindia c.aucciled tlie adoption of 
Bau(jjeo Kao ISindia as bis son .and lien, llis Highueus contii- 
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buted loans for two State Railways, between Agra and G^'a> 
lior and Indore and Neeraucb. At the camp of exercise held 
by Sindia in February 1873 the force employed consisted of— 
5,000 Infantry, 3,470 Cavalry and 40 Guns, Horse and Bullock 
Batteries ; three heavy (Elephant). The income of the Gwalior 
State for tlie year is shown as Hs. 85,49,619, and the expenditure 
as Us. 94,14,614 ; the excess is due to large outlays on public 
works. , 

The very name of Mahratta suggests a nomad race, and the 
Rulers of Gwalior have been no exception to their brethren. 
They encamped where conquest or warfare led them, and uwa- 
lior has never had a Palace worthy of its Chief‘s. Dowliit Rao 
Sindin, after his campaign with the British in 1804, paid a visit 
to this part of his dominions on financial grounds, hut was cons- 
trained to halt by a dr)mestic occuircnce in his family. He re- 
moved from old Gwalior to the site where the new town now 
stands and thus gave it the nsWne of Lushkur, which means the 
“ Camp of tho Army." It continued the head-quarters of the 
Gwalior dynasty, though for yeais the Mahrattas ^\ere content to 
live in temporary huts. It is well within the memory of the 
present generation permanent buildings have aiison in the Lush- 
kur, and that it lias grown into a city of importance. The old 
building at Phool Bagh which is being destroyed for the erection 
of Simlia’s new palace was built for the reception and entertain- 
ment by Jankojee Rao Sindia of the Governoi -Genera), Lor<l W. 
Bontinck, in 1832; and it is the present Maharaja's laudable 
ambition to erect a Palace in which he can properly receive Her 
Majt'sty’s lepiosentaiive and other distinguished visitors. On 
lh(3 plain below the south-east corner of the Gwalior Fort is 
theiefoie iiMiig a mighty structure which bids fair to rival any 
))uhlic biiihling m India. It is a douhlo-storiod Palace, of the 
Italian type, luiclosing a quadrangle, the fiont and rear faces 
being raised to give the appearance of a thiee-stoi led building, 
it, is built of stone on massive arches and buttresses; balustrades 
and fiotwork of carved freestone will relieve its heavy exterior. 
Be‘:id('s tho suites of rooms for the accommodation ot the Chief 
and 1)19 family, the Palace contains a grand hath with fountains, 
hiindsome rcccpfion rooms, and apaitments for the use of his 
MMiois and ministers. The finishing touches to the more impor- 
laiit looms will he of white and black marble with gilding and 
uiiu I costly adoinment. 

Political Agent conferred, in a Durbar, the title 
of Nawab sanctioned by His Excellency the Viceroy on the hiis- 
ha ud the Begum, The administration of Rajgbur was satis- 
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faclorj. The Chief of Nursinglinr died. Kikheepoor, Koor^ 
vKiiCy Mahomedghur and Basoda were all satisfactorily 
administered. Mxixoodunghur and PutharfC was unsatis- 
factory. Bundelkund , — A heavy and continuous fall <>f 
rain, followed by a sudden cessation and much heat, caus- 
ed a failuro in nearly all the crops., Oorcha or Tehrre 
suffered much unfavourable seasons. Tlie financial condi- 
tion of the State is had and the differences between the 
Cliief and his Thakoors had mostly subsitled for the present 
Duitia and Suni 2 )thnr report nothing new. Funixah — 'Ihe 
youtiix Mflharajali is reported to bo doing well. Ajighur sufter- 
tjd very severely from the bad season The State was still involv- 
ed in debt. Bijaxour . — The Chuff was still in difficulties. 
Chnltcrpoor . — Here also unfavourable years have produced great 
<listross. Logassre . — 'riiis jaghirc profited by the excellent super- 
vision exercised by liai Purmesrceda.ss, the manager, 'iho 
young Chief i.s learning a little, bi^L prefers sport to literature. 

Baghclkund--A"\iQ di.strict under this Agency, wliich reports 
for the fiist time.lies hetwoen 2:')" 20' and 25" 10' noitli latitude, 
an I between 80' 30' and 82" 57' east longitude, containing an 
aiea of alittle over 15,000 sipiaic miles, w itli un estimaied pi>pu- 
lation of 1,723.000, and comprises the following Native States, 


a levenue 

of about 28 1 

takhia ot Ruj>e 

cs : — 


Kcw.!)! area 

1 1,000 m 

iil("t coituldti'-;. 1 

3 ,o(».(iO() Kov. 

/?.♦ 

2:>.00,(MK) 

Na^odtJ ,, 

400 


73.0* K) 

HO, 000 

Mylicro ., 

400 

„ 

70,000 

HO, 000 

8ohawul ,, 

;uM) 

,, 

„ 

HO, 000 

Kotoo „ 

131 

M 

30,000 „ 



The principal rivers are to the .soutli of the Kymorc, the Soano 
willi its affluents, tlic Johilla, Jlhadar, Malianiiddee, Jiannass, 
Mahon, ami (joput, and the Nerhudda which rises in Rewah ter- 
ritory at Amarkantak, alla^-toppcd lull forming the eastern ter- 
mination of the ISatpooia range of hdls which nosses the middle 
of India from west to east. The Neihudda, after a sliort course, 
runs into the Britisli distiicts in the Central Province. l‘> the 
north of the Kymorc the only rivcis of importance are the Ions 

and Sutna. 

Weskrn SlalvM.— The year paRsc<l in pc.wc and prosperit)'. 
Uero was bill little sickness, tlioiigb cholera visited Oojein, Rut- 
lam, and a few other places during the hot weather, and 21 Eu- 
ropeans and 115 Natives of the Nccmuch garrison died of the 
disease. The autumn crops were good, the lam-fall though 
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lighter than usual was well distributed over the country. The 
various Pergunnahs of Sindia^ Jlolkar, Dewas, end Tonk, from the 
interlacing of their boundaries naturally give rise to many quar- 
rels. In RuUam there were few marriages because it was the 
“ Singist” year which occurs every twelfth year, and when thou-’ 
sands of religious devotees and other Hindoos, men and women, 
assemble from all quarters of India at Oojein to bathe in the 
river Seepra. The period of Singist lasts nearly 18 months, and is 
considered inauspicious among the Hindoos. The village educa- 
tion system has called into existence 16 schools both in the 
town and the district for the instructions of the tiller of soil, ob- 
taining an attendance of 372 boys and 30 girls. The yearly cost is 
Rupees 1,727 being Rupees 4 4-4J per pupil. 

Blied A gency. seven states of I)har, Jahooah, Ali Raj- 
poor, Jobut, Kuttiwara, Riittonmal and Mutwarb with the dis- 
tricts of Sindia and Holkar are almost entirely inhabited by 
Bhcels and Bhoelalas ; the latter descended from Rajpoot fathers 
and Bhecl mothcis, who, year by year, under improving Govern- 
ment, settle down to husbamiry and peaceful habits : occasion- 
ally, bowevor, stung by some act of injustice or oppression, a Chief 
gathering his tribe around him retires to the hills and jungles and 
breaks out into wild outlawry. It is generally not difficult by 
personal influence and promise of ledress of giicvance to bring 
back the tenants, hut this year “ Juglia,” the head of the Dus- 
sana Bliccls, who inhabit a wild hilly country on llolkar’s Chi- 
culdu Frontier, wont '‘out” with most of Ins tribe, and, lefusing 
repeated otTers from the British authoiities to hear and if pos- 
sible redress any giievance be might have, he resisted lIolkaFs 
troops by hirco and remained in sue<'os^ful rebellion for several 
months. The Dussana Bheels are the wihiost tribe of the Pro- 
vince ; but no etfort was spared to peisuade hid'ore recourse was 
bad to sterner measures ; a special report is being prepared re- 
counting the causes of the discontent of ll;c tribe and proposals 
for the future. 

Indore . — The sum of Rs. 2,38,152 was pai l on account of the 
capitalization of the Imloie coutiilmtion to the Malwa Contin- 
gent and Blieel Corps. The total iiumhcr of rliest.s of opium weigh- 
ed amounted to 42,688, icpiesenting in duty paid to Goveni- 
niont Rupees 2, 5G, 12,^00, or £2.661,280. The expense of estab- 
lishment kept up by Government in Malwa dining the year was 
Rupees 14,580 or £l,4oS ; thus the total cost of collecling the 
duly on opium is more than paid for by the stamp duty on the 
hooiuleos. The one rupee cess upon chests weighed at Indore and 
Oojoui for the construction and rejxiirs of roads used hv the opium 
(laffic shows an income of Rs. 32,151. The Indore High School 
cuuiimicd to prosper. 
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FAQdfttory . 


.Vi'jrtm of Hjhifrabad ... ... 

U»hiiirAj.i uf Oo(lu> por6 or UejwAr ... 

V •harAjft of Jeypv'ie 

2d»liar«]a of Joudbpore or Uftiwir ... 

Ukbkrku of KooiidM 

Mfthartn of Roiub 

Mkhuraj liana of JhalUw&r 

liaiaot Miahpoor* 

0 / /onJ: 

Uabarajaul Kerowlea 
Mabara)» of RiKhangurb 
Mabaiana of Uhoiaporo 
Maharaja of hhunp'iro ... 

Mahtrao liajah of Uiwur ... 
Mnbarajaot Hlkaocer 
The Maharawul ot Jeysuliuera 
liao of serohee 

Iho Miih.vr&wul of Doongurpore 
TheMahatawulof hamwarra 
lUjah of Pertabgurh 
Maharaja bindhia * 

Maharaja H«1kar 
<v' Bftoop<U 
t htef of Uewaa 
.VatTiib of Joura 
Uaja >{ Kuliam 
Uaja of blUana 
Raj t of iJeeUmhow 
tbiof of Puiitb Pcopluda ... 

., of Perploda 
lUjaotUbar 
Lhief of Jubut 

of Muiwarb 
,, of Khutiewara 
ot Kuilonmal 
,, All Uajpuro 
Jhabooa 
J'Kooe 
Chuuerporo 

Lorfanare 

I b rkaiy 

Ajoygiirh 

h'jawur 

llotvia 

O'fcha 

Punnah 

Sijoipthur 

fiAirab 

>fyhe»« 

fkibawiil 

Rote# 

Maharajaof Myaor* 

Raja of Mnnipore , . 

* Titular Kitty of OudA 
•Amttri of Sindh 


loUl 


Place 

Seoare 

Popula. 

or rattttiy. 

ttilea. 

tioo. 

Deccaa 

W.187 

11.000.000 

^ 1 

11,614 

1,161,140 

1 

15 2. HI 

1 m 000 


35H7.2 

1783,000 


2 291 

224,0(‘0 

1 

5(84) 

450.000 

j 

2.500 

226,000 


fttn 

isT.ooo 

} lUjpiotaua 

1,H78 

720 

l«8.(KiO 
100 000 

j 

1 2M 

152 ,382 

1 

1 074 

743.710 

j 

3.0110 

178.690 

1 

17,67(1 

539,OitO 

1 

12 252 

73,7(81 

1 

j.o:« 

55 000 

1 

l.OcO 

10 00 

J 1 

l.f>"0 

150,000 

) ( 

1,460 

150 000 

2 500 00() 

vCeniral India .. •< 

8 318 
f. 7 (‘.4 

57(1 000 
66 1 656 

) i 

256 

25,0 0 

1 i 

872 

85,458 

1 1 

500 

04 h;(9 

1 WcBtcrn lla:wa...i 

]0J 

8H,V78 


2(51 

125 000 



7,000 

1 1 
' Hhopawur .. j 

i 

! 


! i 


co’.ooo 

1 

I 

j 1.500 


1 

! Duodelkund ) 

' Agoucy. f 

1 

I 

i 

' i.i;5 

1,347,000 

J 

1 f 

[ Baghelknnd ! 

1 

! 16,291 

l,723,0((o! 

1 Agency. j 

J ^ 

Myaore 

piirira Krcnller ... 

7'584 

’i.nOO 1 

( alciitta 

biodb, 6c. 

"■ 

... t 

... 1 


1 


' ! I 

!17,}4C,ii7 i: 

I 1 


Annoal 

Ibooua 


t 

3,9£0 000 
m 475 
0 <) 0,000 

850.000 
50.000 

m .000 

1011.000 
88.800 

6O.70M 
UKKOOO 
) 10,000 
37il.5A5 
334.048 
00,0(10 
9.167 
14.810 

nm 
31,119 
40 110 
8 .'» 4 . 0 «‘i 
570.3(10 

240.000 
.80,000 
65 534 
54 367 
V 4 , ll ( f 0 


60,000 
600 
630 
120 
60 
12 , loo 
11.000 


855.800 


180,000 


150.000 

1.426 

170,050 

41,275 


r. 807. 406 
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JUBlSDICnOM. 

Square Miles. 

Population. 

■gssi 

Bengal 

79,166 

2,238,746 

X 

201,416 

North-Western Province 

1,335 

686,000 

108,000 

Punjab 

104,000 

6,299,388 

1,873,292 

Bombay 

63,610 

8,842,413 

2,181,588 

Central Province 

28,834 

1,049,720 

56,828 

Madras 

31,963 

2,608,686 

662,696 

QoyER2(MENT OP InDIA 

266,218 

27,246,467 

7,807,408 

Grand Total 

665,106 

47,970,409 

12,890,671 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ANALYSIS OF THE CENSUS OF INDIA. 

The previous Chapter contains tlie returns of the population 
of each of the 11 Provinces and of nil the 153 FeudatX)ry 
States as published up to the middle of May The detailed 

results of the census of Bonib.iy and of Mysore had not then 
appeared nor the Burma Aduiinistration He^ort for 1872-73. 
But the gross results of the Bombay and Mysore enumerations 
are given in the previous chapter, and the population returns of 
Burma for 1871-72 will harmonise more closely wiih the census 
returns of the other Provinces made in that year, than later 
figures. 

No census of any Indian Province, or of all India, is likely to 
betaken again till 18SI; when the decennial numbering of 
the British Empire will take place. In some provinces, like 
Bengal, orders have been given to wiito up the vill ige and local 
census pupcrs auuually. In others, like the *\orth-We8iera Pro- 
vince, the necessities of the land-ievenue administration are 
likely to require this. The experience of supei visors of the last 
census, like Mr, W. C. Plcwdeii in the iNorth-\Ve.sterii Province, 
is likely to lead to an improved set of returns, adapted to the 
])eculiarities of Indian caste and soci.il life and yet calculated to 
fit in to tlic census systems of Emopeun count lies, 'f he first 
section of the Eighth Statistical Congress, held at St. Petersburg 
at the end of August 187‘2, made certain siiugoslions intended 
to secure a uniform method oi numbering the people in every 
country pimultaiieously.' The members recommended that a 
census should be taken at least once in ten years, iu the years 
terminating with o. Sweden, Holland and Belgium maintain a per- 
petual register of the population in each township hy individual, 
not family, schedules, as is done elsewhere, i’ l.is was tried at 
Moscow and Berlin. In the former 610,000 in habitant were 
^numerated by as many cards, which are dealt out in packs when 
ihe work of classfication is done, 'i he Congress decided that 
Ihe population should be obtained by individual bulletins, if tho 
degree of instruction and other circumstances warrant it; if not, 
by family or household bulletins 

The population of the British Empire of India stands thus 
According to the Census taken at the end of 1871. 
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Rate of Increaee.^T\\e reliable results of tbe Nortb-Weit 
Census s^m to establish the fact that the population all over 
India is increasing at Uie rate of a half per cent every year. lu 
the North-Western Province the increase was 0*62 during 
each of 6 years comparatively free from famine. In the Central 
Province it was 0 34 in each of five years, but one of these, 
1869, was marked by intense famine and fatal epidemics. To 
ascertain the population at the end of 1873 one per cent must 
be added to the totals of the table on the opposite side, in 
the case of Bengal, Madras, the North-Western Province, 
Bombay, the Central Province, Assam and Mysore, per 
cent in the Punjab, 2 per cent in Uudh and 7 per cent in 
Burma which recoives immigrants. 

Density . — Omitting the Feudatory States, where, however, tbe 
accurate census of Ulwur shows 269 to tho square mile and whero 
it is great in Baroda, for instance, tbe density of population 
in British India varies from 474 in Oudb and 404 in Bengal or 
more tlian Belgium, 378 in the North-Western Province, 326 
in Madras, 172 in tho Punjab, 131 in Bombay and 90 in the 
Central Province to 27 iu Burma with its vast fertile wastes. 
Tho density is 220 to the miloin Non-Feudatory India and 105 
in all India. 


Baoei and Greeds* 

It is not yet possible to arrive at general results regarding age 
and sex in India even were the Bombay and Mysore Reports 
available. But relialdo conclusions ns to Races and Creeds 
may bo reached and they are full of social and poliiical as well 
ns economic interest. The bulk of tbe population is, of course, 
Hindoo, thus divided according to Provinces : — 


IV'njfal and AB»am ... 

Hindoos. 

... .'18,000,000 

Mndraa . . 


... 20,(XK),()00 

North Weatorn Provinoe 


... 20,0(8), 000 

Bombay 


... 12,440,0.''/0 

Punjab 


... 0,004,759 

Ou<lh 


... 10,002,278 

Contra! Prorinco ... 


... 6,000,000 

Burma 


1. '10, 427 

Coorg 


128,197 

Myaoro 


... 4,000,000 

Borar 


... 1,700,000 

Total 


. . 


Tho Sikhs are practically a sect of Hindoos and do not seem 
to bo increasing, except in tho form of such sectarian bodies as 
the Kookas and Ramdassee:). 
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1,141,848 

108,162 


The bulk of the Boodhists are in Burmt^ apd the Himalayan 
districts. The Jains are on the border lapd between BaodhisU 
and Hindoos. 

Boodhists and Joins, 


Bengal and Aseam 

86,496 

Madras 

21,254 

North-Wostem Provinces, estimate... 
Bombay 

10,000 

192,245 

Punjab, ... 

100,000 

Contral Province ... 

86,669 

Burma 

... 2,169,613 

Myeoro 

13,035 

Total 

... 2,629,212 


The census returns do not show clearly the numbers of the 
aboriginal tribes like the Goods, Kols, Sonthals and other races, 
both Kolariun and Dravidian, ami still less does it maik off such 
great casteless sects or out-caste tribes as the Sutnamees and Ku- 
Wrpuntees whom it mixes up with Hindoos. A near approach to 
the truth has been arrived at in the following table : — 
Ahori(jinal and CasUUss Trihts* 

Bengal and Asuam ;)a> % ... ... 8,000,000 

Madras ... ... ... ... 860,000 

North- WoBtorn Provinco ... ... ... 600,000 

Bombay ... ... ... ... 700,000 

fhinjab ... ... ... ... 700,000 

Oudh ... ... ... ... ... 01,000 

Central Provinoe ... ... ... 3,000,000 

Burmtis ... ... ... ... 267,762 

Coorg ... ... ... 26,389 

Berar ... ... ... ... 103 059 

Myaore, Matna<« ... ... ... 800,000 

Total ... ... ... ... 16,238,200 

The Census revealed an unexpected number of Mahomedana 
in lieugul, but fewer elsewhere thnn had been supposed : 

Mahomcilaiis. 

Bengal and Assam ... ... 20,664,775 

Madras ... ... ... 1,857,867 

NoitU-Wostom Protinca ... ... 4,189,348 

Bombay ... ... ... 2,847,766 

Punjab ... ... ... 9,331,367 

Oudh ... ... ... 1,284,436 

Central Province 1 .. ... ... 283,247 

Burmin ... ... ... 82,002 

Coorg ... ... ... 11,804 

Mywre ... ... ... 208,991 

Berar ... ... ... 154,961 


Total 


40,866,084 



itowt and CVifrff. ' 

There are amail bodi^ of Pareeee and Join chiefly in Som* 
)}ay and CoohiiL The returos do not ahow the Jews 

Jwh- Parwufi 

JSttimate SfiOO Bombay, 67, U& 

Ber*r, 85 

Bengal, Aden and eleewhere, 3,800 

70,000 

We now come to the Christians. Unfortunately the Censua 
Keturns of most of the Provinces are avowedly unreliable under 
this head. If we look at Europeans, Americans and Eurasians 
the census of the city of Calcutta, for instance, has utterly broketr 
down. If we seek to learn tho number of Native Christians, 
Protestant, Syrian and Komau Catholic, many of tliese are in 
Native States like Travancore and Cochin. But tor the Protest- 
ants we have a very detailed census taken by the Calcutta 
Missionary Conference about the same time as that of most 
of the Provinces of India. The Homan Catholics annually 
publish their own returns. 


CHBISniNS. 

Europeans and 
Americans. 

Eurasians and 
IndO'Portu* 
gum. 

Bengal and Assam ... 

19,822 

23,868 

Madras ... ... .m 

14,r>0.5 

26,374 

Nortli- Western Province 

1 2,4:13 

2,701 

Bombay 

11.(152 

46,161 

Punjab 

17,411 

2,044 

Oudh ... 

f),446 

985 

Central Province 

, 4,376 

1,426 

Burma 

! 1,337 

6,192 

Coorg 

120 

700 

Mysore 

4,500 

3,000 

Bcrar ... ... ... ... 

920 


Add half ^bo Army 

80.000 


ToUl 

110,622 

112,489 


It is not clear whether the Britihli Army of GO, 000 men has 
been included in each provincial entry. But it is certain that the 
European population of Bengal is larger than tho above numbers, 
the enumeration of Calcutta having tailed. 

Asiatic Christians.— The Protestant Missionary Census of 1871 is 
the third taken in India In the ten years from 1861 to 1861 tberate 
of increase was about 53 per cent, in the ten years ending 1871 
the rate was 61 per cent, raising the number in the whole of India 
from 1 38,731 to 224,161, or to the extent of 86,430 persons. Three- 
fourths of these were from aboriginal and low caste tribea The 
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Native ChrUtiaDs subscribed Ra. 85,121 to their churches io the 
year 1871 against Ba 98,438 in the whole ten years ending 1861. 
The number of Foreign Missionaries was 486 in 1871 against 478 
in 1861. But in the ten years the number of central mission stations 
in India increased from 319 to 423 ; of native ordained ministers, 
from 97 to 226; and of comm unicants, from 24,976 to 62,813. In 
the year 1861 there were in all the Missions 75,975 pupils under 
instruction, in 1871 there were 122,372, of whom 26,611 were 
young women and girls. This shows an increase of 46,397. In 
the ten years from 1851 to 1861 the increase was less than 
12,000. Of the pupils trained in mission colleges and schools 
from 1861 to 1871, 1621 passed the Matriculation or En- 
trance Examinations in the three Indian Universities; 613 
passed the First Arts Examination; 154 took the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts; 18 the degree of Master of Arts; 
and 6 the degree of Baclielor of Laws. This result de- 
monstrates the important part which Missions are taking in 
imparting a sound education to the people. One half of 
the matriculated students, 340 F.A.s, 134 B.A.s, all the 
M.A.s, and all the B,L.s, were from institutions in Bengal. 
There are 24 Mission Presses in India, Ceylon and Burma. 
These havo published in the course of the ten years no fewer 
than 3,410 separate works, mostly of a Christian and educa- 
tional character, in 31 languages and dialects. . The number of 
copies of books and tracts printed amounts to 12,317,172 : — 


Number of copies of tho entire Bible in the vernacular langu- 


»gca, ... ... .. ... ... 28,000 

Number of copies of the new Toetamont, old Tostamont and 
other portions of the Bible, ... ... ... 1,104,003 

Numbor of copies of Christian Books ... .. ... 2,842,495 

Number of Christian Tracts in tho Vernacular languages ... 5,707,855 
Number of School Books ... ... ... 2,376,040 

Number of other Books ... ... ... 200,279 


The largest auraeiical increase of converts was from the follow- 
ing nationalities ; — 


Tamil 
Kol 

Toloogoo ... 

Mftlayalam 
Hindoo ond Oordoo 
Bongaloo ... 

Ou}a 

Soutalec, Garo, Gondee, Koi, and Tibetan converts appear for 
tho first time in the Census. The following tables, including 
Ceylon, show the progress in detail from 1851 to the end of 
1871 


1861. 

1871. 

Increase. 

Per- 

centago. 

91,844 

118,317 

26,473 

29 

2,400 

20,877 

18,477 

803 

4,531 

19,233 

14,702 

324 

11,222 

19,(12.'» 

8,403 

75 

5,288 

16,277 

10,153 

4,865 

92 

20,516 

4,289 

26 

1,123 

3,155 

2,032 

180 
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Tlie number of Roman Catholic Christians is stated at 808,034 
which does not include 106,657 under the Archbishop of Goa, 
or 914,691. Until about twelve years^ ago, the numbers 
given of Roman Catholics seem to have been merely esti- 
mates. A Papal Delegate, who visited the Indian Missions, 
recommended that a correct census should be taken of the 
Roman Catholic population. Blank returns were printed, in 
whicii tlie names and residence, &c., ot every family were to be 
entered. In the Madras Vicariate and some other parts of India, 
this was carefully done; in others, judging from the figures given, 
“ about 24,000,” &c., only estimates are yet available. The table 
wives the Roman Catholic population of India in 1852, 1862, and 
1872, taken from the “ Madras Catholic Directory, 
suveriorum." J his publication is regarded by Roman Catholics 
themselves as the most icliable autlioiity on the subject Euro- 
peans are included as well as Natives. In North India Europenn 
soldiers constitute the great bulk of the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation. 


Statistics of Homan Catholic Missions in India. 
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The total incimsc in India during the decade is 9.9, 372> 
\\1ioin 17,08-1 ore Roman Catholics under the Archbishop of Goa. 
'riie small ilistrict of VerH|)oly, chiefly in Cochin, claims an m- 

rv.’ase of 57,000— more than one-half— though the priests have 

diminished born 388 to 3o3. In the Almanac of 1870, the Re- 
mrui Catholics of the Syrian rite in the Vicariate are eslimateo 
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at 150,000 — ten thousand less than in 1862 ; but in 1872 the 
number is estimated at 190,000. The great bulk of the priests 
are natives. Accepting the statistics as given m the Directory, 
the total increase in India during the decade is 12 per cent 

General Eesult 

The Races and Creeds of the 184 millions of British India, in- 
cluding the Christians only iu Native States and in the small 
Portugueso and French territories, may bo stated as follows: — 


Christians 


Kuropean and Amorican 


. . UO,52'2 

Euraaian and Mi.ted . . 


... 112,480 

Aautic ProUtaUul 


... 224,l(;i 

Homan Catholic 


.. yi4,b^.>l 

Syrian Jacobites 


. . 340,000 

Anueuiun ditto 


10,000 

Crook. 


500 1,403,288 

Jews 


8.000 

ParsooH 


70,000 

Mussulmans 


40,800,084 

Aboriginal and Caslolcsi Tribes 


r, 238, 200 

Boodhists and Jains 


2,030,000 

Sikhs 


1,250,000 

Hindoos 

... 

i28,500,000 


The only established facts as to the growth of these various com- 
munities are that the annual rate of increase is almlf per cent, 
that the Maliomedans do not increase so fast as the Hindoos, that 
the authorised statistics show the annual increase of Roman Ca- 
tholic Christians to be 1-1/5 per cent and ot the Protestant Chris’i 
tians Ij be (i-l/lO per cent On the other hand wo can assert 
nothing of the millions of the Feudatoiy Stales except those iu 
South India, 
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PART II. 

CHAPTER 1. 

BENGAL 

Permanently Settled, — The decennial settlement of Bengal, 
Behar and Oiiasa — by which last teun was uieaut at that period 
only the tract of country lying between the Koopunram and 
Sooburureeka rivers, and now included in the district of Midna- 
pore — was commenced in the year 17 bll and completed in 
i79o-9l. In tlie latter year the total usscsMnent amounted to 
sicca Rs. 2,6b,00,989 (Company's Rs. 2,85,87,722), and this assess* 
inent was, with no doubt some slight variation, declared to be per- 
manent in 1793. The settlement embraced, loughly speaking, 
the tracts of country now comprised in the uivisums ot Buidwan, 
the Presidency, Knjshahye, Dacca, Chittagong, Patna and 
Bhaugulpore. it also comprised parts of ihe llnzareebaiigh and 
Muunhhoom districts in the Chutia Nugpoie division, as well as 
Julpigoree, Goulpara and Cooch Beliar, which are now in tho 
Cooch Beliar division, hut then formed part of the Rungporo 
Collectorate. The total assessment during the year 1 1>71-72 of 
tlie same divisions amounted to Rs. 3,52,08,8C(>. 

The zemindars with whom the settlement was originally made, 
weic for the most part poweiful men, whose authoiity extended 
over wide tiacts ot conntiy, police and other powois being in- 
tiusted to' them. Of these tiacls they were, by the Hctllement, 
constituted the piopiietois. But under the intluence ol debt and 
mismanagement these largo zeniindaries wcie speenily broken 
up. The (joveinment di-muml was then one which left a margin 
of profit but small compared with tl»at given to zemindars iu 
modem days. The rights of the lyots to hold at customary ratea 
were also secured by law, and the power o( tlie zeinindais over 
them was limited. Wnhiu the ten veins that immediately lol- 
lowed the permanent settlement, a complete revolution took 
place in the con«iitntion and ownership ol the cstales wliich for- 
med the 8ul»ject of that settlement The aveiage annual collec- 
tions from 179 1* to 1798 amounted, however, to sicca 
lU 2,65,00,000, being only three lakhs short of the annual de- 
mand. In 1799 the new zemindais were vested with greatly in- 
creased power over the ryots, and again in lb 12 furilier power 
Avas given them, so that for some 50 yeais of the present century 
they exercised a power ovei the ryots far greater than that given 
them by tlie original settlement of 1793. .>ome additions were 
made to the levenue demand when the zemindars were relieved 
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of police cbatges, and iu llic demand liad I'vaen to Com- 

pany’s Rs. 2,98,62,021. After that period the revenue expanded 
as resumptions of invalid revenue-free tenures proceeded under 
Regulation. IL of 1819. In 182S-29 the current demand was 
sicca Rs. 2,85,26,034', or Company’s Rs. 3,04,27,770. Eighteen 
years later, in 1840-47, it had risen to Rs. 3,12,52.676, and after 
this period a fresh and very marked enhancement occurred, 
bringing the demand in 1848-49 up to Rs. 3,40,96,605. During 
the three years 1847, 1848 and 1849, no less than 6,198 estates 
were added to the revenue roll by resumption, and the revenue 
was otherwise Svvelled by escheats, the assessment of lands 
brought to light hy survey, and resettlements of Government 
estates. After this the demand remained almost stationary up to 
1850-57, in which year it appears at the slightly reduced amount 
of Rs. 3,37,38,7^3. In the following year it rose to Rs. 
3,39,10,362, and from that time there has been a steady expan- 
sion, interrupted in the year 1866-67 only by the Famine, up to 
Rs. 3,55,34,022, which represents the current demand for 
1872-73. 

Omitting Assam, Cutt.ack and part of Chntia Nagpore the 
number of estates on the Government revenue loll has been 
enormously augmented since the permanent settlement— 
by tlie admission to the roll of Talookdars who succeeded iu the 
claims preferred hy them to hold their talooks independently of 
the zemindars thiough whom they liad previously paid their re- 
venue, and secondly, hy partitions of estates In the district of 
Jessore alone no less than 1,000 estates were added to the roll by 
the separate registration of talooks between the year 1796 and 
1798. Parti tion.i have occurred iu two way.s,— yirst, by the act 
of Government or the courts of law, the object being to bring 
portions of estates to sale for aireais of revenue or private debu 
due from the propiieiors ; ami at the instance of the 

proprietors themselves, uinler the ])ermission accorde<l by Clause 
3, Art. IX of the Proclamation of the 22nd March 1793. Parti- 
tions of the former class were earned to such an extent during 
the ten years which immediately succeeded the settlement, as 
completely to disintegrate most of the large ancestral estates in 
the country. And the process of voluntary partition has been 
constantly carried on up to the present time. The result of all 
these operations has been a transformation of the revenue roll so 
complete, that it is almost impossible to establish in most districts 
the points of identity between the list of 1793 and that of 1872. 

Tlie tigurea subjoined, which exhibit a classiScation of estates 
according to area, are unfortunately not quite complete, owing to 
delects in the survey records of one or two dislilcts. They show that 





\tk U dUincU of Proper aod Behar, out of a total number 
of lS4,i00 esUtes at preaeut Woe on the pu\>V\ohooh«, 5U3, or 
*34 per cent oalv are great propeities with an area of 20,000 
acres and upwards; that 16,747, or 10*21 per cent, range from 
500 to 22,0u0 acres in area ; while the number ot estates which 
fall short of 500 acres is no less than 137,920, or 89*44 pr cent, 
of the whole. In all districts a large proportion of the ptty 
estates now shown are resumed reut>trce tenures of a petty 
character settled with the holderf. The present average areas 
of the estates in the Debar districts arc, as shown by recent re* 
prts from the district officers, as follow In G’ a, 620 acres ; 
in Patna, 223 acres ; in Shahabad, 523 acres ; in Saruu, 150 acres ; 
in Cbumparun. 1,924 acres ; in Tirbool, 303 acres ; in Bhaugul- 
pore, 1,139 acres; and in Mougbyr, 380 acres ; buc these hgures 
are not so siguiticant as those shown in the table below, of the 
extent to which the sub'division of property has been carried in 
the part of the country under notice, the average being raised 
by the few great estates, exceeding 20,000 acres each, which exist 
in each district 


Classi^tion of tstalti trt Bengal according to area. 
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Of tlie increase of Rs. 66,21,144 in the land-tax since the 
decennial settlement no less than Ra 40,40,966, or nearly two- 
thirds, has been oblaiiied in Behar. The increase of revenue 
in Bengal Proper since the decennial settlement Las been 
Rs. 25,80,179 only— an amount not in excess of what might 
reasonably be expected in so large an area. 

The Regulations of 1793 directed that the register of estates 
should be re-written every five years and that all zemindars 
should maintain putwaries, and file their accounts with ca- 
iioougoes who were to keep the public accounts. Neither was done. 
In 1815 the Court of Directors took up the matter afresh but in 
vain. The Board of Revenue themselves persistently opposed tlie 
whole system, and though the Goveinment of India never conceded 
the point, they manage 1 by passive resistance to defeat all ac- 
tion until canooDgoes dropped out everywhere but in Oiissa, 
and putwaries were discouraged, and as far as possible extin- 
guished. As a result of the policy of non-interference in Bengal, 
there were no tehsildars or other native revenue officers in the 
interior of districts, and up to 1872-73 there were no revenue 
establishments whatever out of the Collector’s office. 

The record of all rights, which was required liy the old system, 
is now being partially supplied by the return.^ submitted under 
the Road Cess Act, which is already to a great extent a register 
of tenures in Bengal. The cess was declared leviable from tho 
Ist October 1873 iii 15 districts : Hooghly, 24-Pergunuah.s,Nuddea, 
Jessore, Moorshedabad, Rajsliahye, Dacca, Furreedpore, Purncah, 
Monghyr, Bliaugulpore, Cuttack, Pooree, Balasore, and Hazaree- 
baugh. Although tlie valuations were complete in Burdwan, the 
Lieutenant Governor thought it best to keep hack the levy of 
the cess in that distiict for one year more on account of tho fever. 
Fever has caused the postponement of the cess in Burdwan and 
famine in some other districts. In the district of Balasore, where 
the rate was fiiat imposed, in 1872-73, it was fixed at half the 
maximum rate, i. e., ^ anna per rupee, which will fall on the 
ryots at the rate of J of an anna, or half a pice per rupee of their 
rent If we take the average rent of ryots to be Rs. 10, each 
ryot at this rate will pay on an average 1^ anna, or five pice, as 
road cess along with his rent, and the maximum rate iraposeabje 
would be annas. The Lieutenant-Governor calculates that at 
the maximum rate the road cess will be equal to a tax of about 
4 anna) per maund on the salt consumed by the ryot and his 
family, and at a half rate equal to a tax of 2 annas per maund. 
Taking the salt consumed by the family to be 24 seers per 
snnom, (say 9|tt>. per bead), and the duty on that quantity of 
ult to be Ks. 2, the maximum road cess would be equal to about 
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one-thirlcenth of the salt-tax. A remission of p annaa per 
maund in the salt duty would give the Balasore ryot, for instance, 
fully four times as much relief as the road cess imposes a burden 
on him. Agrarian disturbances in Pubna, which is notacesadistiict, 
led the Lieutenant Governor to hope that the ryots will think 
themselves compensated for their share of a light cess by the se» 
curity afforded them by a public record of rents and tenures. 

The following is an abstract of the number of estates and 
nnd*''r-teDures of all soils that bad been registered up to the end 
of September 1873 : — 



Number of j 
tenures. 

J 

Districts. 

Number of 
tenures. 

IHstriets. 

Over 
Rs. 100. 

Under 
Ra. 100. 

t 

Over 
Rs. 100. 

Under 
Rs. 100. 

Burdwan.. 

4,804 

170,264 

Mymensingh 

698 

6Ji04 

Hooghly with Howrah 

1,567 

84,440 

Tipperah 

8,541 

23,955 

34*Pergunahs 

8,429 

25,286 

Monghyr 

1,989 

11,535 

Kuddea ... 

2,416 

4,273 

17,172 

Bhaugulpore 

1,690 

2,286 

7,316 

Jessore ... 

72,845 

Puraeah 

18,060 

.Moorshedabad 

1,658 

2,076 

86,216 

Cuttack 

1,476 

27,369 

Rajshahye 

32,187 

Pooree... 

729 

18,938 

Daooa 

281 

19,209 

Balasore 

282 

7,215 

Purreedpore 

1,089 

28,690 j 

Ua/areebaugh 

Maunbhoom 

Total 

850 

2,337 

37,170 

7,044 

9,351 

567,836 


The registration was completed in these districts, except in My- 
mensingb, Tipperali, and Maunbbooin. In some districts it is 
found that sub-infeudation has been carried to a great extent, to 
ibe sixth degree, and even beyond. Burdwan and Jessore show 
the largest number of tenures, and Balasore the smallest num- 
ber. Omitting these three districts the valuation of estates and 
leveuuc payable show these results: — 

R«. 

Total rateable valuation oi ibe land lying in the 15 districts 


alter dodocting charges, fto., under tho Act .. ... 4,08,96i,15S 

Total land rerenuo o( ^e 15 districia ... ... 1,88,74,193 

Amount of road cess on lands for 1873*74 ,,, ... 7,38,123 

Amount on mines ... ... .. ... 5 

Amount ou houses 63,538 

Total amouut of road oeaa of the 15 districia for 1878*74 8,00,658 


'I'lic valuations of those districts are shown to exceed on an 
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ftfeiage three times the total reveime assessed on them. The 
district of Haaareebaugh is quite abnormal, the revenue being, 
very low and the valuation upwards of ] 5 times the revenue, 
in the district of Bhaugulpora the total valuatiou is more than 
seven times the land revenue. In the district of Dacca it is ' 
almost five times. In Monghyr it is more than four times. In 
the ordinary Bengal districts, such as Jessore, 2i-Pergunnah8, 
Bajshahye, and Furreedpore, it is about three timea It is some* 
what less than three times in Nuddea, Hooghly, Moorshedubad, 
and Purneah. In Orissa the proportion is least. In Balasore it 
is less than twice as much ; and in Pooree and Cuttack, thongh 
more than twice, the valuation is considerably less than three 
times the revenue. But these tliree last mentioned districts are 
temporarily settled districts. The total valuation of the land 
is largest in Burdwan with upwards of o4 lakhs ; and in the dis- 
tricts of Hooghly with Howrah and of the 24-Pergunnahs, in each 
of which it exceeds forty lakhs of rupees. In Monghyr, Jessore, 
Bhaugulpore, Raj.shahye, and Moorshedabad, it exceeds thirty 
lakhs ; in Purneah, Nuddea, Dacca, and Cuttack, it exceeds 
twenty lakhs ; in Furreedpore it is nearly twelve lakhs ) in 
Pooree it exceeds ten lakhs ; in Hazareebaugh it is nearly ten 
lakhs ; and in Balasore. where it is least, the valuation is a little 
over eight and a half lakhs. Tlie Lieutenant-Governor is not 
prepared to accept these valuations as a full valuation down to 
the very ground, as he has expressed it. But a few years hence 
a closer valuatiou may be made. Sir George Campbell does not 
hesitate to affirm that the experiment of valuing the lands of 
Bengal and imposing a road cess had been carried so far as to 
enable him to say with confidence that it is a distinct and decided 
success. 

Other Cessea. — Municipalities may now establish town schools. 
Uovernment has, since March 1874, granted for purposes 
of local improvement and education three per cent of the 
rental of Government estates and of ryotwaree estates 
in Bengal, and six per cent, of the rental of the ryotwaree 
districts of Assam and the Bbootan Dooars. At the re- 
settlement of ail temporarily-settled estates three per cent 
of the total assumed rental is to be set aside as the local 
improvement cess. The Court of Wards has set aside in most 
solvent estates under its care a certain annual sum tor the estab- 
lishment of primary schools and for the encouragement of other 
schoola The area to which these orders apply, is but a very 
small proportion of the whole of Bengal, and it is admitted that 
by fisf the greater part of the country is still without any provi- 
sion for primary education. 
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the iecoriiy of tlie Oovernfibent rievetme dof^onils oi 
tipGii the operation of the Sale Law. llie aretage annual 
nwber ef mes of whole estates during the last teU years has 
Wen 686, giving an average annual proportion of sales to estates 
of *312 per cent, only, and the proportion of sales caused by 
hoti4 fide inability to meet the Government demand is even 
much smaller than this. 

Tmp<yranly Seitled.^The part of Orissa not made over to 
the Kast India Company in I7h0 was recovered by the English 
from the Marathas in 1803. Excepting fifty large estates on 
which the Marathas imposed a quit-rent, Orissa is under a 
thirty years’ settlement, which was renewed in 1867 and yields 
Rs. 13.36,725. 

The settlement of Assam is strictly “ryotwar,” each cultivator 
being annually assessed by the officers of Government for the 
land actually occupied by him. The revenue is collected by 
officers called “ mouzahdars,” each of whom resides in his own 
circle, which is much larger than what is called a mouzah in 
other parts of India. The mouzahdar receives a commission on 
his collections, and this is the only expense incurred in realizing 
the Government demand. Under this system the revenue 
is most punctually and satisfactorily gathered in. The de- 
mand was Rs. 21,75.799 in 1871-72. Tiie incidence of 
the land revenue and the percentage of balances in the five val- 
ley districts of Assam, as compared with the neighbouring dis- 
tricts of Sylhet, Myraensingli, Dacca, and even with the rich and 
fertile district of Rungpore, arc as follows : — 


Population. 

FlTf ?alifT dUtricU of 

Land roTeDtia, 
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In the year 1871-72, the total current demand (excluding 
Orissa and Assam) was Rs. 3,54.82,671, of which the sum of Rs. 
28, 22, 285, or not quite 8 per cent., represented the demand under 
temporary settlement. 

Survey , — With the exception of the re-survey of Midnapore 
(which is going on) the survey of Bengal Proper is now complet- 
ed. The bulk of the area still to be dealt witfi lies in Assam, 
where an immense tract in district Lukhimpore, estimated 
roughly at 8,000 square miles, extending beyond the revenue- 
paying portion already completed, north and east up to the 
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wat«r*sh^. ia to norroy^ top(qi;nptuMa4y tbe «cal 9 of 1 
io^ to tho milo. - . 

Vntte lowfe—Nour Halos wore on thp Februniy 
1874 oontaioiog the following scbedolo of rai$spf apseturicespor 


acre: — 


Dlstrioto of the Abs&iu Division 
Districts of Oftchar and Sylbet 
Districts of the Chittagong Diyision 
Districts of the Chutia Nagporo Division 
The Soonderbnnt ... 

All other districts ... 


Rs. Shall 
. 8 16 
. 8 16 
. 6 12 
. 6 10 
. 6 10 
10 20 


Fard8* There were 104 estates under the Court 

of Wards, the owners of which either are minors, or females, 
or lunatics, or are for other reasons unfit to manage their own 
aflfairs. Twenty-five more estates are managed by Collectors 
under the orders of courts of law for the benefit of the owners* 
creditors. The value may be inferred from the subjoined 


figures : — 

Number. 


Total rental. Total revsnns payable to 
Government. 


Rs. Ks. 

104 Wards* estates ... 55,82,405 18,83,052 

25 Attached estates ... 3,71,756 1,31,101 

It should be understood, however, that the rental here stated 
is that received by the head landlord. 'J iiere are generally many 
valuable sub-tenures paying a Government rent, so that the 
actual value of the land is far greater than that shown. These 
estates vary greatly in size; the largest is tho Durbhunga 
estate in Behar, which had in 1872-73 a gross annual in- 
come of Rs. 24,26,353 (nearly a quarter of a million sterling), and 
paid Rs. 4,17,946 as land revenue, down to liit.e estatii like that 
of Nursintr Marain, a lunatic, in the barun district, which has a 
gross income of Rs. 193, and pays to Government an annual 
revenue of Rs. 80. 


Oovemment Estates yielded a revenue of Rs. 9,29,23/ out of 
a demand of Rs. 9,60,500, and a capital sum of Rs. 1,13,232. 
The sales were chiefly .small strips of ground along the railway 
lines which were taken up for the railways some fiftc^ years 
ago, but are now surrendered as being outside the Hallway 
Company’s fences. These petty sales were effected at favourable 
rales, nine strips selling at Rs 121 per acre, or very nearly 
double the price oiiginally paid for these lots when taken up 
for public purposes at difterent times from 1855 to 1863. 

Illegal Cesses — in Oiissa brought to light a state of 
things which could liardly have been credited ; so completely 
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were the rights of the ryots, once well established and formally 
recorded^ om*ridden by the superior landholder. In that divi« 
sion the state of things was entirely different from Ben- 
gal. A regular settlement had been made some thirty-five 
years ago. The rights of the ryots were not only ackowledged, 
but ascertained, recorded and secured by documents issued by 
Government direct. But the landholders, who derived from the 
settlement very limited rights, have systematically set them- 
selves to destroy and obliterate the rights of the ryots, have 
deprived them of their titles, changed their lauds, and largely 
raised their rents, contrary to the pledges of the Government. 
In Bengal, where no records were made, the ryots have to a 
certain extent profited by the veiy common ignorance of the 
zemindars of everything connected with their estates, and the 
present relations between zemindar and ryot have only gradually 
crown out of the old relations of tax-farmers and peasant holders. 
AUhou<»h at the time of the Permanent Settlement most of such 
deman ja were abolished as far as the law could abolish them, and 
all that remained were amalgamated with the rent, a fresh crop 
of them has since grown up with a rank luxuriance. 

In addition to the extra cesses levied on the cultivators, 
there is a system of levying transit and market dues, of old na- 
tive origin, but which had been formally abolished before the 
Bengal settlement was made permanent. Compensation for the 
loss of these receipts was made to the zemindars and is still 
paid to them, while all future exactions other than regular rents 
fbr lands, shops, and buildings, were strictly prohibited. It 
turns out however, that taxes of this kind are still very 
abundantly levied even by people who receive compensation for 
their abolition. The Lieutenant-Governor felt himself unable 
to deal radically with these abuses. 
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CHAPTKU U. ' 

2fADRAS. 

As to land tenures no less tliuu languages and history tlici 
Madras Province consists of ilireo parts, the Teloogoo country 
of tlio North, extending to and including Nellorc; the Tamil 
country of the Soutli, aiul the Canarese and Malayaliim dis- 
liicts of the Western or Malabar coast. The first division 
c.one most under the inHiienco ot tlic Mahomedans, and wo 
find in it, as in Bengal, the zoinindary tenure of big landlords, 
acting as middlemen between Ibe State and the actual cul- 
tivatois. In 1802 ibo Bcgulalions oxtendud to this northoin 
tiivision the perm.ancni settlement of Bengal, making it with 
the zemindars and not with the liereditaiy cnltivators. lu 
rlie sontliern divisiion, where the iMussidman intinence had been 
very weak, the land was held by onllivaling village communitica 
who paid rent direct to the old Hindoo sovereigns. These origi- 
nul village sbarcbolders, or Mecrasidais, !ia<l teiiants uiulertliem, 
aiid when the Mnssulmans obtained power and oxeici,>cd their 
ii'^iial rapacity tlirough fai incM of the land levcnue, tlio iMeera- 
sidais ('eased to have any .surplus income, and weie practically 
lediiecd to the level of their own tenanta who, though they cnl- 
tivalod, (lid not own the land. In the tliinl or western division, 
the \illage or cominnnul gives place to the individual right to 
land lr(30 of all lent to tlui slate, known as Jenm or birthright, 
^'ot tilt llyder Ali con<|nered Southern India fiom Mysore weio 
Malabar and Canara snl>j(»otod to a land-tax. The landlouls 
w'OKi bound to pay only one kind of service — military, and even 
then (hey receiveu .sul»si.stence money. They liad leasehold 
it'uants without any right of occupancy from lapse of time, But 
thi; result of this was (■xtravagance on the part of the landlord.s, 
»nd the growth of a class of moitgagces, cbietly Moplaiis, who, 
under Hyder Ali, became the real owners. Tims, though wo 
fincceeded to a lieavy landtax, wo found Malabar owned chiefly 
by wealthy capitalists. Canara liad been over-assessed, but wo 
li 'vc since done it justice. Tlio cultivation of the Ihovincc, ui 
to tenures, may be tlius loiigbly stated. 

Ryotwnry lands* • . . . . MI million aoron fai'lual ) 

Injiiii lands .. ... 4 1 million aoroa f ac tual.) 

Zoinindary land-i . . . 5* million acres ((.‘stiniatfd.) 

Malabar and Canara • njilhon acres (oslituulod. ) 

In tiie Ryotwary, or Government lands of other districts, iho 
land tax is fixed on encli field in regard to lU extent and (pialily, 
but ill Malabar aud Canara the tax is upon the holding. 
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Temanentb/ Setiled.‘-As regards Government tiie Zemin- 
dars are proprietors usually of a large tract of country subject 
to tlie annual payment of a fixed amount. As regards the actual 
occupants or cultivators of the soil, their position may be gather- 
ed ivoxsi Sections 11 and 12, Act VIII. of 1865, Madras, the 
provisions of which may be stated as follows (l.)All contracts for 
rent shall be enforced. (2.) When no contract has been made, the 
rent shall be the money-assessment fixed on the fields at tlie time 
of survey. (3) When no such assessment was fixed prior to 1st 
January 1859, the rent shall be determined according to local 
usage ; failing the above two methods, such rates shall be decreed 
as may appear just to the Collector. (I*.) In the case of waste lands, 
landholders may arrange their own term of rent suliject to the 
proviso that existing rights must not be infringed. (5.) All rents 
are subject to enhancement, with the sanction of the Collector, 
on account of improvements executed 'by the Zemindar, or when 
the revenue payable by the Zemindar lias been increa^icd on ac- 
count of improvements executed by Goveriunent. (6.)Occupants 
can only be ejected from their holdings on theirdccliinng to enter 
into any agreement regarding the rent to 1 c paid, or on I heir fail- 
ing to pay the amount agreed on, and with tlie sanction of a Civil 
or Revenue Court. Thus the rights of old occupants have been 
carefully projected. Zemindais aie at liberty to alienate the 
whole or any portion of their estates subject to certain restric- 
tions for the logulation of the distribution of assessment. In 
the ca.se of ancient Zemindaiic.s the eldest son exclusively suc- 
ceeds, the other members of the family being entitled to main- 
tenance fioin the estate, llie term “ Mutadan” is piactically 
synonymou.s with Zemindary, but it is more generally applied 
to the new estates formed under the opoiation of Kegulation 
25 of 1802. In the case of these esiates the ordinary Hindoo 
rule of iniieiitanco pievuils. 'J’he above tenures prevail chiefiy 
in the Norllicin Circais, but they arc also found in Maduia, 
Nelbre, North Arcot, &c. 

Annually Settled . — Tlio distinctive feature of the ryotwary 
tenure is that the actual ryot or cultivator of the .soil deals di- 
rectly with Government without the intervention of any middle- 
man, and has an inviolable right to possession so long as he pays 
(he assessment duo on bis fields. He has the option annually 
of increasing or* decieasing his holding or abandoning it altoge- 
ther, and tlie exercise of this option necessitates an annual set- 
tlement, not for the purpose of re-assessing the land, but merely 
1o decide the amount winch each ryot shall pay, and to issue 
fienh puttahs or leases when any change occurs in the extent 
pf the holding. The laud thus entered in a ryot’s puttah is, to 
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all intents and purposes, bis private property, wbich lie is at 
libeiiy to sub-let, luurtgage, or sell as be deems fit, tbe land and 
the crops thereon remaining as security for the due payment of 
the Governineiit revenue. Tlie ryotwary tenure prevails ibrougb- 
out tbe greater part of the Madras Province, having, in most 
cases, taken the place of the Mahomedau system of renting whole 
villages to one individual, and leaving it to him to sub-rent to 
the villagers. In Malabar and Canara the distinctive feature of 
the absence of a middleman remains, but the rent is fixed as a lump 
sum payable on the estate or holding, and not, as elsewhere, on each 
individual field, and the light of piivale propeity in laud, now 
practically recognised in eveiy ryot in the Presidency, appeals in 
these two distiicls to have always existed without intermption. 
A somewhat similar right of ancient hereditary occupancy, under 
the term Mirasi, is claimed in various paits of the Presidency, 
more especially in Chingleput and icouth Arcot. The village 
juint-reut system prevails only to a small extent, and is practi- 
cally the same as lyotwaiy, inasmuch as the villagers deal direct- 
ly willi Government. Tlie whole community, however, are 
jointly responsible for the revenue of the village, the aj)- 
])oriionmeut of the assessment being made among themselves. 
The peculiaiity of the Oolungoo renting system is that, when 
the assessmeul in kind was commuted into a money assessment, 
It was agreed that it should vary with the curieiit price of grain 
wheuever it lose moie than lO j)er cent, above the commutation 
late, or fell moie tlian 5 per cent, below it. 'J his system exists, 
but only to a small extent, m the distiicls of Tuujorc and Tin^ 
iievelly. 

The Survey Dcpaitmcnt in the Madras Province 
was oigiinizod in 1S5^, but offly brought to its piesent strength 
m 18Go-()G. It combines the opeiutious of a levcnue or cudus- 
tial sui\t;y Avitl) tiiose of a peifccl topograpliical sui vey on a 
ti igouomctiical basis. Tlie fuimer, with few exceptions, is con- 
liiitd to land paying land-tax to Govcinmeut on the ryotwary 
Kstem. The fields arc iiicaHired in triangles and plotted in 
village maps on the scale of five chains to ari inch (1/39G0), 
exhibiting all topographical details and tlic liinils ot every 
field, and lecording its contonis. Lands held on tenure other 
than ryotwary, lauges of hills, and tiacts ot waste land or forest 
of inferior value arc excluded from the minute detailed field 
survey. Tiiey are, however, topographically fiuiveyed on a scale 
of four inches to a mile (unless of a luggnl and unhealthy nature, 
"hen a reduced scale is adopted), and, fiom these topographical re- 
'viiue, and purelv topographical surveys combined, talook maps are 
coiLNiiuctcd on the scalv of one inch lo a miic. 'J'hese are again 
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rc.lucod one-lialf to form (Vistilct maps. Up to llie eml of 1872-73 
the icveuiie survey of eight districts liail been completed. In 
eioht (.(hers it is in progress. The extent surveyed and plotted 
\u fields i. 40,848 Mpiaie miles. The wliole extent topograpln- 
cally suive 3 cd and mapped 'i> 48,872 square miles. Tlie excess of 
ashessahlc area brought to light by the sui vey lauges from 2 to 
per cent., (he aveiage being ah<mt 12 per cent. 

Suatein of The productive powcis of the soil, ns in 

olhei countiies foim the basis of asses.sment ; .but pel manence of 
i,noatiou,pioximity of maikets facilities for transit, aiulothei lu- 
cal circ’unistauces which lend to laise the Viilue of the produce aie 
likowHC tukon into account in lixing the latcs to be cliaiged per 
Iicio The soils have been (dassed accoiding to tlieir oiigin oi go- 
luual chaiacteiistics, and then subdivided accoiding to their com- 
i.on'eiit of clay, sand, lime, and organic matter, which lin\o 

li decided intlucuoM.n their tniility, lea\ mg then chemical pio- 
peilies (»f salt, ami mimMol mgiedieiits to be discietiuiially dealt 
VYilh 111 coiiuexion with otlioi (Micunistancos atfecling proiluclivc- 
iie,>s. 'I’liis s\stem <.f ckissilicat ion mbiiils of the adoption of 
fixed lilies sullioimlly geneial and compielieiisivo lor all prar- 
lieal lanposps Ti\e, distinctive sene^ cacli lia\mg a ditleioiit 
oiioin or basi.s of foiination. have been <uloj)ted, and they aic 
•is follows • — (!.) 77/c oUonol (fud. i’.r(ri)ii(n}ol ho'/Cs*.— T ins 
takes in (he lich hiikd oi i.''laml soils di'posued lioni ii* 
v.Ms and aUo pi ovules for the garden and olfci soils winch 
Inivc been pcimancndy iinpiovcl. ( 2 ) The rcfiPV srric.% or 
what is termcal commonlv ((Imiigh not \ti y suitably) the bhu k 
cotlou soil. The gloat' ieiiility ot the icgnr is ownig^toits 
containing nnnoial matter m a line coinniimilod state (o) The 
'ji'tl fi I'V 11 0011 s (»i tg?\iai mg iioin s.iinUlone, i.ittiu<‘, 

i\'(' and po'^^esMng lislmct oiiaiactc" I'-t n s m its c.insiuut-.on and 
leiulny. (k) V7.C coi’cn;v/ms s. <1^11^ mg T'S cliaiacar 
fioiii a sub>iiaimn ot Imn? and wliuli has a chalky ap* 
ir.nanco. Ihit ihis sciie.s wa^ so j.noly loimd that the tuuitli 
nivi-'ion li.'is been ])iacuc.illy abnli.-luMl .and h nc\ci used. (6 ) 
'The otnKuyous series, conipn>mg chielly tlm sandy littoial 
ti.M is, uiher adionniigthe s.M-shoio oi luiming np by the side ot 
( >iu. n'u.s and conquising m.n me alhunmi. 'i'he avoiage feniluY 
ihcso several kinds of s-il is o.^nnally admitted to range in iho 
oi.'vo oidci, but die grades ol fertility m eacli kmd are so wide 
Ih ii a simde rate of assessment will not .sntHce for eacli, and as the 
1' xmre^ 0° tliesoii has been geneia’.ly found ]>iaciically to indicate 
]>iodne ive })Ower and adap'iveness to paiueular desc'riplioiH 

tie table, adopt'd by the Setdorncnl Depaitment further 

l>, for a subdivic>.oii oi the sviieb into dds^cs dep^nd-nt 
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llie proportion of impalpable powdt*r, com raonly known as clay, 
contHiiU'd in them. These classes are clenoininated — 

(1.) Clayey, containing more than Uvo-ihirds of clay, or impal- 
pable powder. 

(2.) Mixed or loamy ^ containing fiom one-third to two-ihirds of 
clay. 

{';>.) S<nidy or containing not more than one-third of 

clav. Each of these grad**8 or chisse.s is then divided inio“ sorts," 
11 . v. r exceeding three, which are deteriniiKd cliit-ily by the quan- 
tuy of oiganic niaitei, oi the presence of other valuable or dcleteii- 

ou.s ingredients. 

The next step in settlement operations is the ascertaining and 
nssignmenr, of giuin valuc.s to ihesc seveial cla.sscs and soi ts of 
soils. Much considciation is given to this important subject, and 
every precauLiou is taken to obtain as fair results as ])ossihle. The 
Deputy Diicctois and the heiids of their field establishments, a.s 
wvM as other tiuslwoithy suliordinatos, make numerous experi- 
ineiils for the pin pose ot a!-C('rtaining the actual outturn or yiehl 
(it laud so^\Il with stajdo products, taking full, oidinary, and in- 
(hffeient crops, and witli the aid of intelligent and rospeciahlo 
luit.s, iepie.s(‘ntativcs of a community and .selected for their 
knowledge of agiicultuie, an aveiage peracie, such as will apply 
to a senes of yeai.s, good and had, and to oidinary tillage, is 
eviuitually fixnl for each k.nd of soil. Although, as might lie 
expeoteii, the ivots invai i.ihly uiidei rate the jirodiico, and their 
(‘fttiiiiates often maliMially dilh i among tlieiinidves, still the re- 
lative values upon (he whole gmieially acc'oid with (he lates of 
tlic tentative .scale adopti-d liy the Setthmient Depaitmenl. after 
e\pemnent. J'hn, of cuiise, gives (ajiilidmice in the coi lectnes.s 
of the clas.>ilicalion. Kroni tlu' icsults so obtained a deduction 
ol Jih to ,Mh IS usnallv m.ade to compen.satc for vicissitudes of 
.‘'(M^oig lu well as to allow foi such portions of fields as, lieing 
taken up by hiinds, pathways, wator-couises, Ac., are nn})ro(lnc- 
tive, hut nevei tlu'le.s^ included in tliC area of the" Siiivey field. 

The cuiivcision of ilu; grain produce of the land to a money 
value i.s sometimes attained witli diflicnlty, owing to the im- 
pel tect accounts of bazaar juices obtaiiialilo fioin the De- 
venue autboiilie.s, ainl the uiiccilaiiity oftentimes of the actual 
cajiaoity of tlio reputed local measures. 'J’he jwice lists woio for- 
iiieily ]>rc{>aicd in the talooks wiiboul mucii caic, and do not re- 
picseiit accurately the value of giain in ibo lyot’s wbule.salo 
tiansactioiKs, as the bazaar piice.s from wdiich these lists weic 
flamed are naturally often aftcctcd by fortuitous circuinstanccR. 
Until recently tiie statements of prices were compiled for as long 
a ;ciie> '*( vf-aiN procuiabl'^, aud avci ages struck foi evn v cs'.i: 
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and ten years, and a peneral average deduced from these was 
applied to the conversion of grain into money values. The 
prices for the months in whicli the ryots chiefly sell their pro- 
duce were selected, caie being taken to reduce the country 
measures of the accounts to tlie standard measure of lOl) cubic 
inches. But in 1869 it was ruled that tlie commutation prices 
should he determined according to llie aveiage prevailing during 
the series of 20 years from 1845-46 to 1'>64-C5. These quota- 
tions, however, represent the inercUants’ selling prices, and, if 
applied to the ryots’ transactions, would obviously tend to over- 
assessment ;hut, in order to obtain the wholesale or ryots’ prices, 
a percentage deduction langing from 8 to 20 per cent., accord- 
ing to local circumstances of the district, is usually made from the 
market pi ices. This not only meets the cost of carriage and the 
merchants’ piofits, hut Axes liheially for the ryot the approxi- 
mate wholesale ])iice he has really obtained. 

The lands having been clas.Mfied according to their phy.sical and 
mechanical composition, their productive poweis ascertained by 
experiments of outturn of produce pei acre and consultation with 
lyot.s, and these lesults convened into a money equivalent, based 
on tlie aveiage .selling pnees of a seiies of 20 y»'ars, a peicentage 
deduction being made iheiefiom on account of caiiiage and inoi- 
chanls’ profits, the next stop is the estimation of the cultivation 
expenses. The mode in which the calculations wore made in the 
eailier settlements \aiu*d considerably. In some tlie various 
items were caleidated in giaiu and afterwaids eonveited into 
money ; in otlicis the (‘xpen^es were sliown in money at once, and 
this course is now genei ally ailoptod. The items brought to ac- 
count aie g('neial!y a poition of the onginal cost of jiloughing 
bullock? and agrieultuial implements, paid hdiouieis, seed, and 
in some cases also the costol tVeiliug hidlocks, although usually 
this item is taken as a .set-otf against tiic price of stiaw', which 
does not foim an asset in caleiilatmg the mouev-valuo of the pro- 
diK’c grown, 'riio covt of (‘iilli\ation is estimated ditVcieutly by 
ditferent ])crsons, and it, iloes in itselt vaiy considerahly under 
\ iiissitiidos of season, description of ciojis grown, condition ofcul- 
ti\aiion, Attempts to goi at the exact expenditure from 

1 \ni> have been of little avail beyond aiding in determining the 
ii i.uivc cost for the ditTerent iU*sciiptious of soil. The greatest 
l.ihoui IS geneially hesiotved upon the better soils, although theo- 
i'!i..ill\' the poorer ones often nqinie more expenditure to bring 
ih< III into oidinaiy bearing, hut practicidl} the ryots are content 
"I'ii ihc smaller return on tlie*;** for the smaller outlay, panicu- 
i' ’\ i'. the icUiin i" g u i I c r.aiu than iu the supeiior 
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The cultivation expenses being deducted from the gross assets, 
the result is the approximate net profit on tlie land, half of whicU 
is taken as the Government demand, and, being applied to each 
description of soil, becomes what is termed the “ Money rate,*' 
or future assessment for \vet and dry lands respectively. Tho 
modifications to be made on account of markets, communications, 
and efficacy of irrigation now come into consideration, and this 
biings us to the important process of “ giouping of villages,” by 
which arrangement tlie set of standard rates frameil for each group 
is applied to each village according to its worth and capabilities. 
To carry out this operation of grouping, the following points are 
observed Proximity to a large place of tiade or consumption 
is, of course, a very great advantage in the disposal of produce, 
and is duly taken into account. Irrigation is estimated with 
regard to the security and peimanency of the supply, and accord- 
ing to the relative advantages of distribution, l(‘vels, &c. When 
lands are irrigated by lilting water, adodnetion is made in tho 
assessment of the fields thu.s wateicd. Transport by canal, rail- 
way, or road is also taken into consideration, as, not only does it 
enable the ryot to got his pioduce easily to maiket, but pn).viinity 
to these lines of communication is often as advaiilagt'ous us 
being near to the market itself. Clusteis of villages at the foot 
ot hills possessing the same soils and .suhstraliim, as well as other 
similar characteiistic.s, would fall into one gioup as would a 
collection of delta villages iriigated by the same souico and com- 
posed of the same kind of alluvial soil. 

The villages having been thus pioperly grouped, tlie rates 
appertaining to each group are next applied. Thu'<, if tiio second 
group be deemed the normal or natural one, tho money-rates 
as actually worked out are applied to all -nd gioup villages, 
whilst the rates of the 1 st and did gioups are respectively raided 
or lowered one giade. Again, if ihele be a 4tli gioup, te this 
is affixed a set of rates one giadatinn lower throughout than 
those of the 3 id. Tliis giouping is conHe(iucntly, as already 
stated, a very important, point, and tlie effect is to raise tho as- 
sessment of the more favourably situalcd villages, to allow the 
ordinary ones to retain tlieir normal position, and to show coii- 
sideratioa in the .shape of lower rales to those villages who.se 
situation, poverty, oi' indifferent iriig^itum render this imlulgence 
absolutely necessary. When a secomi ciop is grown on I^unjai 
(irrigated) lamls, lialf the "10:^10 lare h cbaigod for such CIu^>^, 
mrless the ryot offers to rjnMpoinid, wlnoi a coiisolnlated double 
<^iop afjsessment is levied at li-l {'iooi 1 .’.ih of the tales chaig'-d 
the first crop, , 




TotAl I 14,129,124 j l£S,(>C6i5 , 3,124.4^0 ; 166.4jT.*0 ' 17 JSu,*W4 350,i>7,‘J45 16T«J7^05l G47,l'3 3J9 Si^lOO 
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Tlie area »f cuUivaMe ryotwaiy l.iiul is sliowo beluw, exclusive 
of Maluluir and Soiilli Canara, where the aSsesMuent was Rs. 
30 ,. *; 7 . 0 10 . As a uatural result of the early and ahmidaiil taiijs, 
tliere was au increase in the cultivated area of I.OO.ooo acres, ihe 
only districts wlieie iheie was a uot'Ccal)le dcci ease beinj: North 
AiL'ot, where the ground was cut up by Hoods, and Trichinopoly, 
Wiiere two-thirds of the decp'ase was mei»-ly nominal. 'I’he collec- 
tions on a<‘coiuit of Laud Reveiiinj increased by \U. 
certain Ttcasiiry anaiiiicineiits made by the Accoiintaiit-Cienerul 
liavino virtually "iven th<^ year a fifty-thinl week at the tune 
wlcn inoht paynienis ate made. The chaij^e^ for collecting Lund 
Revenue r* niain»-d nearly the same. 


Decrease. 

Aiea. 

.\«3eMf»aieut. 


Acies. 


Uiuriigated ... 

14.129,124 

i.r)3.u(;.t;io 

Irrigated ... ... 

i 

5,124,480 

L*:6. 13.720 

Total 

j 

17.253.6U1 i 

3.19.;»().380 


Wurtis Eslaie.s'.- numla-r of estates nndet the manage- 

ment of tlie Comt of WaId^ at the hegmning of lS72 7*lwaH 
i'vrnty-.>ix. Of the^e Kaiiiu was iesloie«i to the minor ou hts 
coining of age in Noveml*er 1872, while six otheis caim- >indi r 
waidship uunug the year. Their iiicoiue was Rs. lo,l.>, 970. 


3 0 
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CHAPTER IIL 

BOMBAY. 

In ibis Province tlie survey of land has been in progress for a 
period of ibirty-seven years. In its origin it was simply an ex- 
peiimental measure, carried out with a very limited establisli- 
liient, in a single Talooka (Indapoor) of tbo Poona Collectorate, 
and \\itb the object of correcting tbe woik of a previous 
.‘-uivey preparatory to a revision of assessment. The duly 
el conduciing tbe woik was enirusted to Mr. Goldsmiii, of 
Uic Civil ♦Service, then an Assistant Collector, and Jdeuteiiaiit 
Wingate,* of the Kngineers. With these gentlemen Lieu- 
tenant Nash, of tbe Engineer.'^, was .'Uiisequently a.ssociated. This 
was the real coimiieucemeutof the Itcveiiue tSurvey in the lionihuy 
Province. 

Settlement is always for tbiity years, except in Sindh, wliere, 
owing to the still imperfect coudilion of inigatiou, it has beeu 
thought desirable to adopt the sboilcr period of ten yeui.\ 
The advantages enjoyed by the oeeupant of land under the 
survey settlement are— U 7 . — Fixity ol temne comlilional on the 
due ('aymeiit of tlie (jovi inmcnt demand, tnd . — ills occupancy ie> 
111 ritable, and traii.'fetahle by gift, sale, ormoitgage, without other 
lestricUoii than tiie uapiiremeiit to give notice to the authorities, 
iird. — His assessment is lixetl, but sulyoet to reusioii alter peri- 
»/ds of JH) yeais. 'J’ho right ol occupancy is not atlbeled by the 
expiration of a teiia of seilleiuent, being condiiioiil solely on the 
payment of the assesNiueiil imposed. \th — lie is at liberty to 
icsigu bis eutue occupancy or any part of it define J by the sur- 
vey t in uuy year, provided notice be given by a fixed date. If 
waste land be available, be may enlaigo bis holding at pleaeuie 
oil application to tbe district oflicial.-^. hth . — He may sublet his 
hinds, and (jovernment aid him, under certain limitations, in 
U'Coveiiiig rents from liis teimnls. ^th — His bolding cannot be 
fiiciouehed on by his wigliboui, every field in it being clearly 
detiiied by boundary marks, and susceptii>ie of immediate idenii- 
ticatmn by means of tbe village maps. Further, tbe fact of lii*^ 
possession of any field can bo traced without diftionity in tbe 
village records year by year up to the date of the inUMductioii of 
t he lii^l survey settieincut Thus the chances of diopute and 
liugatiou arc entirely removed or reduced to a minimum. Tlsc 

• Now Mfcjor ^ir (K?orgc W mgat«, K.C.8.I., retired. 

\ Thai )♦. anj entire surrey field, or eaj ebere of euch a field defined by tbe 
-urver, termei iu Act 1. of e - rccogcieed efiiae.*’ 
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following shows tlio financial results of the revenue survey to the 
end of 1872-73. ^ 


Ditisions. 

HoiiIizatioQS 
prior to 
Sottlenu'ut. 

RoalitatloQS 
under Sot- 
tlomcDt. 

Amount of 
Inoroaw. 

a 

Total Coat. 


Rb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Northern DitiBion ... j 

l,17,97,32.'» 

1 1,60,45,662 i 

42,48,3.37 

36 


Southern Division ... i 

j 

43,*J8,4G;1 I 

55,82,041 ' 

1 

J 12,53,0(8 

29 

26,48,480 ^ 

! 

Total ... } 


2,16,27,703 

i 1 

1 55,01,915 

1 

34 

j 


The Uoinlniy sy^teln of lainl leveiiiio uiliuini^tmtiou, under 
which eacli individual ryot deals ilirect with the Govcrmuciit lu 
the persons of the villageotlicois and under which 'inexact record 
of the area and n.'*^essinent of each separate lield or nuinber is 
kept, affords special facilities for the collection of precise a;,M icnl- 
tm:d statistics. 

The tenures on wliicli land is held in Sindh are of tin- 
simplest character. Doubtless in the ancieuL limes of Hindoo 
nationality, and under Hrahinun dynasties, the same complexi- 
ty of land tenure prevailed in SindL as in other Provinccft ol 
India; but as successive waves of Mahomeilan invasion and 
conquest passed over the Province, and when tiually the bulk ot 
the population forsook the old faith to jiiohes^ that of Islam, the 
ancient institutions must have gradually ii«;cayeil and "iven wav 
to those biou<»ht, in by the conquering; race. The land in Sindh 
i> held by a huge numiior ot peasant occiqiants and by compura- 
tivoly small b(»dy of Urge proprietors. Probably half the entire 
number of holdings do not exceed .a acres in aroa, and not more 
than a quarter exceed 30 aeies. Yet there are not wanting in- 
dications that in times not distant from the piebont nearly all 
the land W'os held by large proprietors. In cmirse of time the 
zomindary rights in the land were purcliased by the tenant, m 
l apsed OL demise without heirs, or otherwise fell into disuse, and 
thus has sprung up the present large peasant propiieiary. 

Gcssm.— C ertain funds, the principal of whicli is a one-aLTia 
eess in addition to the onliuary land tax, have lajen set. apart foi 
*he promotion of education in the rural districts and for thefonna- 
tion and repairs of local roads. The total Local Fund revenue foi 
the pjigt year amounted to Rs. 45,70.094, tlie receipts in the ditter- 
diitncu varying from Ks. 3.b9,06S in Khuudosh to K**. 8,377 
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in Upper Sindli. It wan part oS the original scheme tl.at the tax- 
pnyers shonKl have an intlueijfiiil voice in the di.^posa^ of tlie 
tniuly, Accoidingly, by Act IV. of 1^09, the appointmeut of 
Local Fund Coinnnttees was legalised. 

The land revenue year in the Bombay Province terminates 
on the 3 1st July, so that ihe revenue derived trom tiie produce 
of one single lainy season may all be collected and brought into 
the accounts of one year 'J'he comparative results of two 
Reasons can then be accurately known. This mode of reckoning 
w.is inheiitcd ficjin the Native "oveininent, and it is so inter- 
woven witli the whole system of a«lmiuistialion, that, indepen- 
d< nily of its being naturally the mo^t suitable, it could not now 
be changed. On the other hand, the tinancial year ending the 
31 't Maich, is purely an arhitrury division of time. 

The actual land revenue collections hetv\een the l.st April 1872 
and the 3 1st March 1873, us compared with tln^se of the ])ie\ious 
y«Mi, Were as follows : — 



LnH<i /tfienuc. 

1871-72. 

1872-7.1 



IN 

IN. 

I'lelin.'try rovonuo 

2,(15,70,1 5.') 

2,05,72,582 

>:»!() pro<’ood(» 

of waste l«jid4 and t,!vlemptiou «d 



laud lax 


40.047 

18,(W5 

U'-ili'Hiplioii <'! 

stiniinary 

1(1,71. 5 

11 4a 

Mih 

lutludiuj' piot’-n'di* ot sales of unoceu- 


1 



0,. as, 08(1 

1 ia.80,yoy 



j 2, 7 5,7 2, .sea 1 

1 .8.00,75.417 


.ihenaliOiL Sdtleme.fit Ikpaviment.^ - A regular and systematic 
iiKiuiry into tin; validiiy of tiiles to alien.ited huidiugsin this 
I'lovinoo wu" tii^t !<ugge>.led iii l8')l hy iloi discovery of 
uiiaulhvu i'*‘d and I'lainluleut alicualmu^ dimiig liie iipeialious of 

the Ue\cuue Suiu*y u» the JSuulhei u Maiatha Counliy. 'riic 
i< >oltsup to lS7t)-7l.at a cost, r»f Hs. 21*. : 1 3 are U>. .>0,13,936 
III l.iiul .ind cu'ih ifcover*’d to ilic iitaio lud Ks. 09,87,423 cou- 
nt toed to ulieiiee.>t. 

ot/n i’cy iiii'l Settlement Depadinent , — The revision of tho 
lans of as.scs>rneut lu the ditiereut parts of the Province 
wlicM* the -ituvey leases are hegiunmg to fall in, give-i a special 
tio[ioitauce to the working of the iSurvey and Settlement De- 

* li;f* Summary sottlom^nt wm on'> under mbich holders of aliouaU'd laud 
rcTcnuo agroed to pay a percentage on thoir holding# in preference to aubniitling 
to au inquiry into tleir title#. 
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Dartmervts. T]»e year’s operations comprise the measurement of 
2 533,962, and the classification of 2,049,195 acres. In the 
PoonL Nasik,and Sholapoor Collectorates, the results of revision 
eive an increased revenue of Rs. 1.70, 7 n 8, or 61*2 per cent, 
in excess of the former demand. This increase !S not, however, 
wholly due to the imposition of enhanced rates, but is, to a 
considerable extent, the result of the detection and measure- 
nient of land fbrmerly unassessed. In each case of revision 
of rates Government has insisted on a policy of moderation ; 
and there would seem to be no cause to fear that the increase 
is larger than ought, under the altered condition of the country, 
lo have been obtained. 

The almost entire cessation of the importation of bullion into 
Bombay during the previous two years has been accompanied by 
an increasing remittance from up-country of ornaments for con- 
version into coin. The value of these remittances, wlimh m 
1871-72 amounted to six and a half lakhs, rose during loTwd 
to more than double that sum. It is probable that the 
condition of the money-market offering an immediate thouffh 
small profit, has tempted the money-lending classes to realise the 
accumulations of years. The fact, however, remains that, with- 
out any special cause of poverty, the rural population has of late 
been obliged to part with a considerable portion of ila orna- 
ments. This would seem to confirm the current opinion, that, ae 
a class, the cultivators are at present somewhat deeply sunk la 
debt. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NORTIhWESTEm PROVnCE. 

TfiE Benares Division of this Province was permanently settled 
and the otlier districts received the promise of a permanent set- 
tlement on certain conditions. The discussion of these conditions 
has been going on at intervals up to the present time (1874). 
But, except Benares, tlie Province is under thirty years’ leases. 

Tenures . — With few exceptions the land tenures may be 
divided hilo three great classes — zemindaree, jputteedaree and 
hhyachara. Zemindaree tenures are those in which the whole 
land is held and managed in common, and the rents and whole 
profits of the estate are thrown into one common stock, and 
divided amongst the several proprietors, whose rights are estima- 
ted according to fractional shares, whether of a rupee, or of the 
local unit of land measure known as a heegah. J^itteedaree ten- 
ures may be divided into perfect and imperfect putteedaree or 
hhyachara. Perfect putteedaree is that tenure wherein the whole 
lands are held in severalty by the different proprietors, all of 
whom are jointly responsible for the Government revenue, though 
each 18 tliforetically lesponsihle only for the quota represented hy 
the pro|iortiou of the land he holds to the whole estate. Imper- 
fect putteedaree is where portions of the land are held in sever- 
alty, and portions in common, with a joint respoiisibiliiy for the 
Government demand. In this case the revenue is piimariiy 
made up from the rents of the common lands, and the remainder 
by a baclih or cess proportioned to the holdings in severalty and 
calculated either hy custom or on a fixed scale. Talookdarce es- 
tates are those in which the profits reinuiuing after tlie Govern- 
ment revenue has l>een paid are divided amongst different pro- 
piietors or classes of proprietors, the one superior auu the other 
Ulterior, In such cases a suh-setilemeni is usually made between 
the inferior proprietors and the superior, who is known as the 
talookdar. An estate may pa.ss by the agreement of the sharers 
from one class to another, the joint responsibility remaining in- 
violate. The leiuleucy is to increase the number of perfect put- 
teeduiee holdings by a partition of the common lauds. 

— During the last eighteen years nearly the whole 
rioviuce, except the permanently-settled districts of Benaree, 
hius been uudergoing revision of settlement. At the beginning 
of 187^-73 only Moradabad, Agra, Humeerpore and Banda were 
Mill under the settlement of 1833 ;*aud in each of these the term 
ol that settlement expired on the Ist July, 1872. In tlie Hu- 
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meerpore and Moradabad Districts considerable progress has al* 
ready been made iu measurement and survey. The hscal results 
of the new assessments are recorded iu the foUowing table, the 
net increase of land revenue being £345,805 : — 


District. 

Former land 
revenue with- 
out cesees. 

l^vised land 
revenue with- 
out cesses. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 


S 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Dchra Doon, 

4,020 

5,779 

1.77T 


Seharuuporo, 

iio.oos 

116,654 

9,741 

8,265 

Moozuffornuggur, 

10:l,40:i 

109,080 

9 084 

8,416 

Moorut, 

IS2,I>I4 

218,467 

35,808 

17 

Boolundshubur, ... 

111,308 

126,166 

18,898 

101 

Allvifurh, 

184,857 

214,679 

29,823 

... 

KuuiaoD, 

15,;J88 

28,989 

13,701 

... 

(turhwal, 

(),027 

9,681 

2,704 


Bijnour, 

118,250 

117,811 

6,067 

6,496 

Budiion, 

92,822 

102,944 

10,123 


Bareilly, 

137,832 

166,267 

28,671 

186 

Phillibhoet, 

31,136 

41,205 

10,069 

... 

Shahjohanporo, . . 

07,r>37 

118,696 

21,165 

4 

Furruckabad, 

112,546 

124,698 

12,152 

... 

Mynpoorj, 

1 112,105 

127,626 

15,521 


Etawali, 

1 119,128 

132,780 

13,652 


Etah, 

i 73,246 

93,922 

20,978 

”802 

Allahabad, 

I 80,642 

103,777 

23,135 

... 

Jaluun, 

88,008 

90,253 

3,567 


Jhunsie, ... . , 

55,682 

45,907 


6,775 

Lullutpor®, 

15,267 

13,399 


1,877 

Ooruckpoie and Bustco, 

1 208,260 

283.418 

75,158 

.. 

Azimgurli, 

58,467 

72,065 

13,598 

... 

Tota4 

2,118,405 

, 

2,463,114 

345,865 

25,415 


Tlie charges wore £58,405. The total iand-tajt iu 187lJ-73 was 
£4,091,708. 

Cesses. — Out of a ceas of 10 per cent, on the laud revenue, 
the cost ot village police and village schools, roads, and other 
unprovenienU is met Where land is bought in fee-simple, the 
reveuno is to he assumed at 4 per cent, of the purchase-money, 
and the local cess calculated on that. Where the land revenue 
has been redeemed, the cess is imposed on the original revenue; 
and in the case of giants which pay a progressively increauing 
sum, It varies with the revenue demand of each year, iu 
permanently-settled districts, instead of the local cess, aii 
acreage rate of two aunastpex acre is taken for the same local 
purposes as those above described. 


3 E i 
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Wards' Thirty-nine estates were under tbe manatee.' 

meut of the Court of Wards, including three released and one 
taken over during the year. Their land-tax amounted to 
£ 137 , 030 . 

Government Estates . — These are chiefly of two classes — estates 
encumbered or confiscated ; and in some instances it has devolved 
on Government, in the absenceofanyzeroindarorotherperson with 
full proprietary title, to assume the position and duties of landlord. 
The number of properties of the first of these classes is likely to 
increase under the efforts made by Government to prevent 
the sale of ancestral landed propeity, and the downfall of old 
families 'of local influence and imp(»rtance The largest estate of 
this kind at present is the Majholi Kaj in the Goruckpore Dis- 
trict, which has an income of nearly £15,000, and was founded 
more than two hundred years ago. When this estate was on the 
verge of ruin (in 1869) Government interfered, paying the debts, 
which amounted to over £80,000. Confiscated estates are either 
such as have been confiscated in perpetuity on account of the 
misbehaviour of their proprietors, or such as aro only temporari- 
ly confiscated for arrears of revenue or other causes. The former 
class almost all date from the Mutiny, and, as it has been con- 
sidered best to sell them whenever an oppoitunity offers, are not 
very numerous. The estates in which Government stands in the 
position of zemindar are the most important of all, both on ac- 
count of their size and of the close relations between Govern- 
ment and the tenants. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OUDH. 

Before Ibe Mutiay the land system of the North-Weatera 
Province was attempted iuOudh. As the people who had beea 
made proprietors invited the talookdar landlords to resuino 
tlieir estates Lord Canning made a settlement with 25G of these, 
preserving the rights of the sub-proprietors and tenants, tp which 
subsequent legislation has been directed. The land tenures of 
Oudh, in their general features, resemble very closely the tenures 
prevailing throughout Upper India; they may bo broadly 
classiHed as held direct or indirectly fiom the State. The 
tiist may be subdivided into:— A. Taloukdaree Estajes. B. 
Zomiudaree or Mnfrid Estates. C. Estates held in fee simple. 
Ettates of the lirst cla^s are hold hy the Talookdars of the Pro- 
vince, who were settled with immediately after the suppression 
of the Mutiny, and those of the second are the property of the or- 
dinal y Zemindars, or small landowners of the country. It is with 
regard to the Talookdarec estates that the land tenures of Oudh 
differ chiefly from those of the North Western Province, for 
whereas in the older Provinces the tendency was to set aside the 
large landlord and engage direct witli the imdei-proprietors and 
tenants, here the position and rights of the Talookdar, us proprie- 
tor ot the lamb have been fully recognized. 

The Talookdais and Zemindars alike possess the full right of 
property in their estates, which they can alienate or dispose of as 
tiiey please ; but they ditlbr from each other in the degree of 
security on winch their titles rest Protected hy Act I. of i8o9, 
the title of a Talookdar is unassailable, except upon a cause of ac- 
tion which must have arisen subseipieut to the settlement which 
was made with him after the re-occupation of tho Piovince ; 
whereas the Zemindar is liable at any moment to be called on by 
the Courts to defend a suit, iu which the cause of action may have 
aiisen before annexation. By the .same Act too, the Talookdar 
has been freed liom tlie provisions of the ordinary Hindoo Shas- 
ters and Mahoinedan isliara which, except when overridden by a 
sUoiigly defined family custom, usually regulate succession and 
mheriLauce among the Mufiid Zemindais ; and out of the two 
liundred apd fifty-six Talookdais of Oudh a large number have 
adopted the law of primogeniture. Subject to certain provisiouK, 
every Talookdar cun bcqueatli by will the whole or any portion 
^fhU estate. 
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The Mdfnd estates may be the property of one individual oi, 
its IS far more common, of a whole community who are generally 
the descendants of a common ancestor. Those which belong lo 
simple proprieLois liave, as a rul(f, been acquired within the liu,: 
few yeais. in estates owned liy communities the lands are some- 
times held altogether in common, in some estates the land is 
divided, and each member ot the biotherhoud is accountable for 
the management ot liisowii share ; while mothers the land is held 
paitly in common and paitly m seveialty. 'I'hey conespoud m 
tact with Ml. 'i'liomasou’ozcmindarec, putteedaree and impeifect 
pnlleeiiaiee teiiuics. In evciy ca.se one or moie headmen (Liiiii- 
baidais) aie appointed, .vho aie immediately rcspoiisihlo to the 
Clovei ament tor the payment of the laud revenue. The Luin- 
bardai is entitled to a penjnisite ol o pei cent, on the demami, 
a.s an e([uivalent lor hi.s tio'ilde in eollectmg tioin those ot his 
co-'.hariiis who pay tlnough him. 

Of e.-^t.ues held in f.‘e .smi[)le theie uie veiy few ; they consist 
only ot some piopeiiies that hiive been Mild undei the waste land 
lules uuil toriii so sm.ill a poiiion ot the land tenures as to call 
lor no spiniial noliee. 'Ihui<* i.'' idso a small class ot m atidaii, 
or ptMSons to whom the (jrovei nment lan’enue h:is been assigned, 
but the m’afi.'., oi leveime fiee holdings, m Oudh aic loo lew to 
reqiiiie moie than a pa-smg lematk. 

The tenures held ludiieetly trom the State are the following 
A. Entire villai;^*^ oi entile shaie'. ot village^. 13. Sii, l)a.>\vant, 
Maiikai and Dihdaii laiuU. 0 (liove^. 1) Birt^ and Si)ankalla|'\ 
V'j. Mai Wat or Maiauti. F. lalnd^ held by village servants. 0 
iMim'ulmaii chik'. in laigi; town.^ and ka^hah.x The tiiftt o: 
these aie what aie c.iIIimI “ >uh-.^eLLh‘d ullages,” and, included a^ 
a geiieial lule 'o the d'aloekdai ee ol.ilt*'', ai e actually ill tlie po'- 
.^(‘.vsioii ol eoiuiuuiiiln b w ho in toimei days held tlieiii diiect tn'iii 
tlie estate, hut wlm, m Un* uobelllt-d t.uiie.s tlnit pieeedcd tin 
*miu'\atioii ol th.e Ihoviiiee, eithei had tiieir estate-, annexed h\ 
.bome poweitul 4’alookdar, oi lindiiig tiu‘in>elve> iielple.'ss wilhou 
1,1^ pioieeiioii, volunt.iiilv put their viila^eb mto hi> talooka. Ac 
XXVI. of lM)b has detnied tlie i ighl> ot ll;e>e umiei -piopiie 
(oi^, who lesemble llie Mutinl Zeiuiiaialb iii all point, •> .Siive lliK' 
that in addition to ibe Ooveinmeiii demand 'liev pay a peieeiit 
.i^e on It to the Talookd.ii or siipeuur propuetoi. Tins tenuie i 
\eiv similar to the VatuLC TaluoLa6 ot Lengal, detined in Kegu 
i.in-ui VUi. oi l^l^h 

Tlie sir, dasu'diit, nankar, and dthduri lands are htdd by thos 
c \ /.einuuiai's. oi loriucr propriotoi^ who buve [•eon unable t 
then light to a subsetilemeiit of the wliole Tillage, or 
'M.iir ot It. These lauds aie oeoasioually held leul iiee, but aJ 
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iiore f^enerallv subject to a light rental winch is fixed for the 
01 Ml ol the settlement. Temnes of tins class aie as anile trails- 
t. ralde. The groves of the Province are for the most part held 
ritliei l)V ex-zemi!idars or sim|:4e cultivators. Jn the foinier case 
me laud gocft with the trees, in the latter it does not, and gener- 
.illv sjieakmg the giove hohleis aie icipiired to give the lamlloid 
!i ^haie of tiie produce, and in the event of their selling the 
uiove, a portion, vaiynig from to 10 pm cent , ot the purchase 
nioiiev. P>ot the custom vanes in ditleient paits of the Piovnice ; 
nil some estates the cultivator may not cut down nee without the 
laimhaidai’s permission ; on olheis lie has a light oiily to (lio 
t.illen wood ami half tlie fnnt. Nowheie can he plant a new tree 
■without the sanction of the lamlloid. The 6/i7.s and 
nl Umlh aie not peciihai to tlu' Piovincc; hut are simihn to the 
Peiuiooter ami Jhdninpiut lands of the Jhmgal Jic'giilations. 
They aie lauds giaiited one oi moic generations ago to the pie- 

(lece,''Sois of the jiei sons now found in possession ot them, either 

on leceipt hy the then piopnetor ol a money eoiisideialion, or 
as a liee gdt out of leligious motives. In the loimer case they 
aie 111 some distiicts. imue specially iii Faizahad .and ('.asl of the 
(loi:ia, kiio'Mi as 6 n 7 s, and in the latlei as sha ifl'alhi ps hut lu 
Tiiany pait.s of the countiv th(‘ wonls aie usc<l !udi'‘ei imiuately. 
'Ihe hilts ot the east of Oinlli ti (apiciit ly conipn''e whole villages 
Ol Kitegial poitioijs (piittis) of \ill;iges , hut as a goneial lule the 
hut laiiges tioin ton to lifty st.indai o h<>e'oas 1 he holdei s of 
tiieso t( nines en)oy lull umiei-piopimtaiy 'igiil in them, ami their 
1* 111 is lixed as in sir lands. Shankalhips loi which no valu.dila 
I'oiisidfi ation lias ji.assed, arc onlinai ils liei itahle hut. not tians- 
tt-r.ihle, ami the rent is soinewliat highm than tii.at (d huts, 

Muir(u'( 01 M^iraafi ns l.-nid iii Jiossession ol a poison whose 

ano, stoi was killed iii h.ilth*, lighting tor tlio Tal<-okdar ; the land 
i.aMiig hop'll camlfiietl lent tree, or at .'i low lamtal upon the lioii 

iho (h ad man ^ueh lands liavi' gem*rrdl\ homi dcricod in 

la ntahle hut l.oli-transtt lahlo right, at a fixed nuit to th(‘ poison 
iiuw in possession, if desccmhal lioiii the oiigin.al grantee 

dheic njmain the tcnuies upon w hn-h *ho villago seivaids, 1 n 
haihi.T, that is to .--av, and the watchman, tin* washeiman, the 
Mnifh and (atheis. hJld their lamF. 'J In-o men as long as thev 

liw* in th(. Milage and do tie work re(|Uirc'l of them, are each 

ali<)\V(Mi to culliv.'ile floe ol imit a few heogas ol land, whicli aie 
r''C(»i(h.(j ill the J-ievenue Jfegistns :is then ptgeeis 

In addition to all the above tonuM-. w inch are tho.se of the 

< euntry and luial disincts geneiallv there are to he found ui tin? 

'«rg.* lown.s ami kasi,:d.s, ,n;mv gan'.ens ami H-nt, free Imldings 
-u the possession ot Mussulman tainihes wl> weie formeily in 
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the service of the Kings of Oudh, and T?ho have now been con- 
firmed in the possession of these lauds by our Courts. 

Tenants are of two classes— with a right of occupancy and at 
will. The former, who are descendtnts of persons who were in pro- 
prietary possession of the village in which the lands are situated, 
within the thirty years next preceding the annexation of the 
Province, enjoy certain privileges under the Oudh Rent Act (XlX 
of 1868) ; while the latter are the ordinary Indian cultivators. • 
Under the Oudh law, unlike that which prevails in the Regula- 
tion Provinces of Bengal, no mere length of possession can create 
anv rif^ht in favour of a tenant at will or squatter. If a present 
tenanf's ancestors never enjoyed a proprietary riglit in the village, 
ho can now be nothing more than an ordinary tenant. 'Jlw 
tenant with a right of occupnrrcy holds on certain favourable 
terms, which are 12J per cent., or two annas in the rupee, lew 
than the terms of rent prevailing in adjacent fields held by ordi- 
nary tenants, and, as his designation implies, he is not liable to 
ejectment at the will of the landlord. His right though hered- 
itary is not transferable. In no case can the Courts interfere 
between landlord and tenant to determine the amount of rent to 
be demanded from an ordinary cultivator. But if any tenant 
constructs works of permanent utility’, such as masonry wells, 
water courses, or the like, he cannot be ousted nor can his rent 
be raised until he has received compensation for his outlay on 
the improvements. 


Varieties of Tenure not held direct from Government. 


Naturr of thncre. 

vT . , 1 Average area 

of each bold- 

holdings. 1 

Ajorap 

ofoaohbold-i 1 

‘Dg- j ‘ 1 



1 A. R. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs A. P. 

Intonnodiftto 
holdorB Iw- 
twoen Zo- 

^On perma- 
nent ter.- 

uro. 

1 

1 

21, '^22 j 22 1 12 

i 

1 

30 TI 0 

1 10 3J 

mindars & 
Uvots ... 

On fanning 
louses. 

1 

m j 45 3 0 

97 0 5 

2 0 lOi 1 

Ryot* holding at flxwl 
rates, 

4,090 i 10 2 5 

27 n CJ 

2 10 i| : 

Ryota wild right of occu- 
pancy at variablo rales, 

3,015 ' 7 2 0* 

! 

27 10 7 8 10 Hi i 

Cultivating tenanta with 
, no permanent rightfi ... 

4,10,330 ! 3 3 31^ 

14 11 I0| 

3 11 !>| i 

1 HoUlem of Mrrico grants, 

4,040 j 2 3 1 

10 7 6 j 

8 12 Of 

‘ Total 

t 

4,75,082 j 4 3 31| 

16 1 6J j 3 4 0* 




Survey and Settlement are virtually completed. The 
priucipleb on which the ase^ments ' have beeu made, are to 
assees the country village by village, and not by estates, and to 
fix as the Government demand one-half of the average gross 
rental of each village. In making his assessment the Settlement 
Officer was to be guided not only by the actual present gross 
rental, but also by the following considerations. Too much 
weight was not to be allowed to mere aritlimetical calculations 
When the village rent roll, prepared by the village accountant 
was tolerably accurate, the assessing officer was to use it as a test 
of his assessment. The different descriptions of soil, rents as- 
certained on the spot, estimates of native officers who could be 
trusted, personal inquiries from village to village by the assessing 
officers, reference to former collections and payments to Govern- 
ment, the character and caste of the people, the style of cultiva- 
tion, the capability of improvement, the comparative certainty or 
precariousness ot the crops, vicissitudes of season, liability to 
floods, every thing in short that could assist the Settlement Offi- 
cer iu determining the amount of a just and moderate demand, 
was to have full consideration. Culturable, but uncultivated, 
land was to be assessed very lightly ; a portion of it for grazing 
purposes being either altogether exempted, or assessed at a 
merely nominal rate. Grove lands were to be assessed moderate- 
ly in all cases, and if they did not exceed one* tenth of the whole 
village area, they were to be exempted from assessment, on the 
condition, tliat if the land were afterwards cleared it would be- 
come liable to immediate assessment. The assessment of an 
entire pargunah having been framed on the above principles 
the Settlement Officer made known to the landowners the 
amount which he proposed to fix avS the annual Government de- 
mand for a period of 30 years ; and after all objections had been 
considered and disposed of, engagements or Kabuliats were exe- 
cuted by the Zemindars, and the assessment was reported to the 
authorities for sanction. Having thus surveyed and assessed the 
District, the Settlement Officer brought his labours to a close by 
preparing for each village the following registers : — The map and 
field register. The house map and register. A list of all wells 
and tanks iu the village. A register showing the lands in pos- 
session of each co-sharer lu the village. A census paper. A re- 
gister showing the amount of each co-sharer s share. A paper 
do»<cribing the custom of the village respecting inheritance, irii- 
guiion, fisheries, groves, appointment of Lumbardars and of in- 
terior village servants, &c, 

riiese papers were prejparetl in duplicate, one copy for the Col- 
lectors office, the other tor the office of talisildar. With the for- 
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mer were bound up the Demarcation Officer’s map and other 
papers described above ; and the completion of these volumes 
^ the final work of the Settlement Officer. 

Waste Zrands.— The purchasers of waste lands have not found 
the speculation so lucrative as they anticipated, and at the close 
of the year there remained due to Government Rs. 1,94,607 on 
account of principal, and Rs. 63,120 on account of interest 

Oovernment Estates . — The demand on account of Government 
estates was Rs. 1,88,074, of which a sum of Rs. 1,53,985 only was 
realized. These estates are chiefly villages which have been 
decreed to Government in the course of the settlement opera* 

tiODS. 

Wards' Estates . — There were twenty-seven estates under the 
management of the Court of Wards. The total demands were 
Rs. 14,33,562-11-8, and the collections Rs. 10,21,61 1-15-4, leaving 
a balance of Rs. 4,11,950-12-4, or 287 per cent, on the demand. 

In addition to these above there were fifty-three estates under 
direct management, in accordance with provisions of the Oudh 
Taloohdars’ Relief Act (XXIV. ot 1870.) The following state- 
ment shows the condition of these estates 


No. of Til- 

l&gOB. 

Amount of 
debt at com- 
mencoment 
of year. 

Demand. 

Collections. 

Oovernment 

revenue. 

Amount of 
debts paid. 


37.75,073-14-7 

3«,03.W8M.C 


1M3,M3 13 9 

1 

65.mi3 11 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PUNJAB. 

The land system of the North-Western Province was intro* 
duoed into the Punjab on its conauest in March 1849. The 
Province has an area of 65,283,050 acres, or nearly 102, W6 
fiouare roilos. Returns of tenure exist for 30 districts, being 
wanting only in the case of Kohat and Haaara ; but the Jhnng 
return must be rejected, as regards area at least, as it shows the 
entire area of the district, much of which is waste land, the pro- 
perty of Government, or held by private owners. There remain 
29 districts, with an area of 90,4G2 square miles. In these dis- 
tricts 1,301 villages, with an area of 4,446 square miles, are held 
by 3,579 proprietors of the landlord class; and 29,558 villages, 
with an area of 03,039 square miles, by 1,955,928 cultivating 
proprietors. The remainder of the area, nearly 23,000 square 
miles, is in part the property of other persons; much ot the land 
entered as held by them is evidently included iu the area already 
mentioned as belonging to cultivating proprietors. It is pro- 
bable, also, that in the Derajat division, the first regular settle- 
ment of which is now in progress, part of the area unaccounted 
for belongs to proprietors of whose holdings there have not hi- 
therto been full returns. But a large part of it consists of unap- 
propriated waste land, the property of Government. An inconi- 
pleto statement shows that there are 0,020,717 acres, or 9,407 
square miles, of such land in these 29 districts, and 2,308,480 
acres, or 3,607 square miles, in the district of Jhung. Upwards 
of 10,200 square miles in the Mooltan division, more than half the 
area of the division, consists of unappropriated waste. In the 
Derajat, little more than 000 miles of unappropriated waste is 
returned ; but, if this be added to the area shown in the return 
of tenures, there will still remain half the area of the division 
unaccounted for, much of which is unquestionably Government 

^*^Takiug the Province as a whole, it may bo estimated that 
between one-fifth and one-sixth of the area is the property of 
Government; while upwards of four-fifths belongs to private 
owners. The greater part of tlio area belonging to Government 
is, however, little better than a desert, and could not profitably 
be brought under cultivation without the aid of extensive works 
of irrigation. Some of the more favourably situated portions are 
preserved as forest or grazing lands, and others are held under 
lease from Government far purposes of cultivation ; but almost 
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the entire cultivated area of the Frovinoe is included in the 
lands of private' owners. 

These^ lands are held subject to the payment of land revenue 
to the State, or to grantees holding from the State j and this re- 
venue at present exceeds Ra 2,20,00,000 per annum, of which 
more than 32 lakhs are received by assignees who had, on vari- 
ous grounds, claims to consideration from Government In some 
cases these assignments are of the nature of the release of the 
revenue of lands belonging to the assignees, but they have no 
necessary connection with proprietary right, and in the majority 
of instances the grantees are merely entitled to receive the re- 
venue payable to Government, the amount ol which is limited 
in the same way as if it were paid direct to Government. 

Thus the great mass of the landed property in the Punjab 
is held by small proprietors, who cultivate their own land in 
whole or in part. The chief characteristic of the tenure ge- 
nerally is that these proprietors are associated together in 
village communities, having to a greater or less extent joint 
interests, and, under our system of casli payments, limited so as 
to secure a certain pi ofit to the proprietors, jointly responsible 
for the payment of the revenue assessed upon the village lands. It 
is almost an invariable incident of the tenure, that if any of the 
proprietors wislies to sell his rights, or is obliged to part with them 
in order to satisfy demands upon him, the other members of the 
same community have a preferential right to purchase them at 
the same price as could bo obtained from outsiders. In some 
cases all the proprietors have an undivided interest in all the 
land belonging to tlic proprietary community, — in other words, 
all the land is in commou ; and what the proprietors themselves 
cultivate is held by them as tenants of the community. Their 
rights are regulated by their shares in the estate, both as regards 
the extent of the holdings they are entitled to cultivate and as 
regards the distribution of profits; and if the profits from land 
held by non-proprietary cultivators are not sufficient to pay the 
revenue and other charges, the balance would ordinarily be col- 
lated from the proprietors according to the same shares. It is, 
however, much more common for the proprietors to have their 
own separate holdings in the estate, and this separation may 
extend so far that there is no land susceptible of separate appro- 
priation which is not the separate property of an individual or 
family. In an extreme case like this, tlie right of pre-emption 
aud the joint responsibility for the revenue, in case any of the 
individual proprietors should fail to meet the demand upon him, 
^ almost the only ties which bind the community tc^ether. 
The separation, however, generally does not go so far. (men all 
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the cultivated land is held io separate ownership, while tue 
pasture, ponds or tanks, &c., remain in common ; in other cases 
the land cultivated by tenants is the common property of the 
community ; and it frequently happens that the village comaios 
several well-known sub-divisions, each with its own separate 
land, the whole of which may be held in common by the pro- 
prietors of the sub-division, or the whole may be held in severalty, 
or part in separate ownership and part in common. 

In these communities with partial or entire separation of pro- 
prietary title the measure of the rights and liabilities of the 
proprietors varies very much. It sometimes depends solely upon 
original acquisition and the operation of the laws of inheritance; 
in other cases definite shares in the land of a village or sub- 
division different from those which would result from the law of 
inheritance have been established by custom ; in other cases 
reference is made not to shares in the land, but to shares in a 
well or other source of irrigation ; and there are many cases in 
which no specified shares are acknowledged, but the area in the 
separate possession of each proprietor is the sole measure of his 
interest. It is sometimes the case, however, that while the 
separate holdings do not correspond with any recognized shares, 
such shares will be regarded in dividing the profits of common 
land, or in the partition of such laud ; and wells are generally 
held according to shares, even where the title to the land de- 
pends exclusively on undisturbed possession. 

In some cases the separate holdings are not permanent in 
their character, a custom existing by which the lands separately 
held can bo re-distributed in order to redress inequalities which 
have grown up since the original division. Between the Indus 
and the Jumna this custom is rare, and is probably almost 
entirely confined to river villages which are liable to suffer 
greatly from diluvion and have little common land available 
for proprietors whose separate holdings aie swept away. Even 
in river villages, it is often the rule that the proprietor whose 
lands are swept away can claim nothing but to be relieved of his 
share of the liabilities of the village for revenue and other charges. 

Trans-Indus, however, in the tracts of country inhabited 
chierty by a Pathan population, periodical re-distribution of bold'* 
mgs is by no means uncommon, and the same is stated to have 
been formerly the case in some of the villages of the Pathan 
llaka of Chach, Cis-Iiidiis, in the Rawulpindee district, The re- 
markable feature in the re-disiributions Trans-Indus was that 
(hoy were no mere adjustments of possession according to shares, 
but complete exchanges of property between one group of pro- 
pnctois and another, followed by division among the proprietors 
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of each group. Nor were they always confined to the proprietors 
of a single village. The tribe, and not the village, was in many 
cases the true proprietary unit, and the exchange was effected 
at intervals of 3, 5, 7, 10, ] 5, or 30 years between the proprietors 
residing in one village and those of a neighbouring village. In 
some cases the land only was exchanged ; in others the exchange 
extended to the houses as well as the land. Since the country came 
under British rule, every opportunity has been taken to get rid of 
these periodical exchanges on a large scale by substituting final 
partitions or adjusting tlie revenue demand according to the 
value of the lands actually held b} each village ; but the custom 
is in many cases still acted upon amongst the proprietors of the 
same village, though probably no cases remain in which it would 
be enforced between the proprietors of distinct villages. 

Throughout the greater part of the Province the organizatiott 
of the proprietors of land into village communities has existed 
from time immemorial, and is the work of the people them* 
selves, and not the result of measures adopted either by our 
own or by previous Governments. Indeed these communities 
have sometimes been strong enough to resist the payment 
of revenue to the Government of the day, and before our 
rule nothing was more common than for them to decide their 
disputes by petty wars against each other, instead of having 
recourse to any superior authority to settle them. But in some 
localities the present communities have been constituted from 
motives of convenience in the application of our system of 
settlement. Thus in the Simla hills and in the more moun- 
tainous portions of the Kangra district the present village com- 
munities consist of numerous small hamlets, each with its 
own group of fields and separate laijd.s, and which had no bond 
of union until they were united for administrative purposes 
at the time of the -Land Revenue Settlement. In the Mooltaa 
division, again, while regular village communities were fre- 
quently found in the fertile lands fringing the rivers, all trace 
of these disappeared where the cultivation was dependent oa 
scattered wells beyond the influence of the river. Here the 
well was the true unit of property ; but where the proprietors 
of several wells lived together for mutual iprotection, or their 
wells were sufficiently near to be conveniently included within 
one village boundary, the opportunity was taken to group 
them into village communities. The same course has been 
followed in some parts of the Derajat division, where small 
separate properties readily admitting of union were found. These 
arrangements were made possible by the circumstance that 
the village community system admits of any amount of se- 
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paratioa of the property of the individual proprietors, and 
by care being t^en that in the internal distribution of the 
revenue demand it should be duly adjusted with reference 
to the resources of the separate holdings. They also in general 
involved the making over m joint ownership to the proprietore 
of the separate lioldings of waste land situate within the new 
boundary, in which no private property had previously existed. 
In some cases the village communities, while holding and 
managing the land as proprietors, are bound to pay a quit-rent 
to superior proprietors under whom they hold. The settlement 
is made according to circumstances, either with the superior 
proprietor, who collects the Government revenue as well as 
nis quit-rent from the communities, or with the communities 
in actual possession of the land, who pay the land revenue 
to Government and tlie quit-rent .to the superior proprietor. 
In either case, the amount which the superior proprietor is 
entitled to collect is determined at settlement as well as the 
amount of the land revenue demand. In the 30 districts 
from which returns of tenure have been received, only 435 
villages, with an area of 514J squaie miles, are shown as held 
by superior proprietors collecting the Government revenue 
in addition to their own quit-rent; but this evidently does 
not include cases where the superior proprietors are also as- 
signees of tho Government revenue. There arc also 13,109 
holdings of supeiior proprietors wiio collect only their own 
quit-rent and are not responsible for the Government revenue. 
The latter are in many cases persons to whom the quit-rent 
was given in commutation of more extensive proprietary rights, 
of which they had been dispossessed in favour of tho present 
holders. 

There are sometimes also proprietors holding lands within 
tho estates of village coimnnmlies, but who are not members 
of tho communities, and are not entitled to share in the com- 
mon profit, nor liable for anything more than the revenue 
of their own lands, the village charges ordinarily paid by 
proprietors, and tho quit-rent, if any, payable to the proprietary 
body of the village. The most common examples of this class 
are the holders of plots at present or formerly revenue-free, 
iu which tho assignees were allowed to get proprietary pos- 
session in consequence of having planted gardens or made 
other improvements, or because they had other claims to coa- 
sulei at ion on the part of the village community. In the Raw- 
ulpindee division, also, it was thought proper to record old- 
estahliiihed tccants, who had never paid anything for the land 
they held but their proportion of the land revenue and village 
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expenses, and had long paid direct to the collectors of the re- 
venue, but were not descended from the original pvupiietaiy 
body as owners of their own holdings, while not participating 
iu tlie common riglits and liabilities of the proprietary coin- 
iniinity, Kxcept in the Jhelum and Itawulpiudeo districts, where 
a small quit-rent was imposed, these infeiioi proprietors were 
Lot required to pay anything iu excess ol their proportion ot 
the Government revenue and other village chuiges. In Goojiat, 
at the time of the hist regular settlement, tins class held no 
less than 10 per cent, of the total cultivated area, and in Uaw- 
ulpiudee it paid 9 per cent, ot the revenue. In Hawulpindee the 
persons recorded as piopiietors of their own holdings only 
were in some ca.^os the representatives of the original proprie- 
tary body, jagirdais having established pioprietary rights over 
what weie foniierly the common lands o( the village. 

In Mooltaii and Muznft'urgurh, and peihaps in some otlier 
distiicts in the south of the Punjab, a class of proprietors 
distinct fiom tlie owners of the land is lound under the 
name of chakdars, silluudars or kasurkhwars. These are the 
owners of wells, or occasionally of iriigation channels, con- 
structed at their expense in land belonging to oiheis. Ihey 
possess liereditaiy and transferable rights, both in the 
well or iiri<'ation channel and in the cultivation ol the hind ir- 
inratcd froin it, but may be bought out by the propnetor repay- 
iii° the capital they have expended. They aie geucially eiiU- 
tliTa to arrange for the cultivation, paying a small lixed proportion 
ot the prodiico to the piopiielor, and lieing responsible for the 
Government levemie. Sometimes, however, ihe nianagcnieiit of 
the propel ly has been made over to the piopiietor, who pays tho 
Government revenue, and the chakdar leceivcs lioni him a fixed 
pioportion of tiie pi oduce, called /o//.: tour. Ui a third paity 
.nay manage the inepe.ly, uay.ng the Ciovcrnmc.t revenne an.l 

the /na bu>ur, out of tvh.ch the chakhar pays the proprielo. s 

allowance. In Bawnlpi.nlee, also, there i.s a small class ol well-pro- 
priclors in tlie position of midhle-mcu, paying cash rent to the 
owner of the laml ami receiving a gram rein li on. the ciilUvaU).. 

The area held l.y tenants does not appeal fiom llie leturus, Put 
in most ca.ses the settlement reports show ihai ,nopr.etol.,cnlt.valo 
much more land that, tenants do. In the dO ui.nicts wt> 
returns are availahle, the 

as against 3,661 landlord proprietors, ami neat ly lUO OOOcult vat- 
ing proprietors. The total ..umber of tenau U is therefore l.ttio 
more than half the number ol proprietors ;a..d, as proprietors are 
generally found to cultivate larger holdings than their tenants, the 
latter probably do not cultivate more than one-fourth of the total 
cuUivuted area. 
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Tenants entered as having rightsof occupancy are878,997; 50,685 
as holding conditionally ; 1,232,467 as tenants-at-will; and 33,932 
as holders of service grants excused from revenue or rent other 
than the customary service by the proprietors. Tiie tenants-at- 
will can scarcely be estimated at moie than 650,000 ; and tins 
number and the number of tenants entered as holding condition- 
ally has been considerably reduced by the revision of tenancy en- 
tries in the Umritsur division and the Lahore and Goojianwalah 
districts ; while the number of tenants with right of occupancy 
has been con espondingly increased. Tenants with rights of oc- 
cupancy have a heritable, but not, except in the case of a 
tew ot a superior class, transferable, temiie. Tlieir lights are 
legulated by the provisions of tbe Punjab 'I’eiiancy Act, unless 
so far as by decree of Court or ag)eement, relations are e.stab- 
lislied between landlord and tenant difleient from those which 
■would arise under that Act. The Act has given certain entries 
ID the recoids of Settlements, confirmed oy Goveniment, the force 
of agreements. Under the Punjab Laws’ Act, tenants with 
rights of occupancy have a right of pre-emption, corning after 
that of the members of the village coinmnnity, over immovable 
property brought to sale in the village. 'J'lic tenure of tenants 
holding conditionally is ordinaiily legulatcd hy a lease or other 
agreement under which they hold ; that of tenants without 
rights of occupancy needs no further notice than that the Punjah 
'J’enancy Act applies to them to the same extent as to tenants 
with rights of (X'CMpancy, and subject totlie same limitations. 

• System oj Settlement . — When a regular settlement otthe land 
revenue is made for the tiij>t time, it is nccessaiy to prepare a 
rccoril of rights of the village proprietors and tenants, showing 
the ownership and oocupation of eacli field, and the terms on 
which it IS owned or occupied. Ma})s and measuieinent papers, 
bhowing the position, aica and boiindaiies of each field have, 
therefoie, to lie prepare<l. This has always been done in the 
Pniijal), under the control of the officei^ appointed to maHe the 
settlement, hy putwarees (village accountants) tiained to the use 
of the plane-table and chain, assistants being given them when 
nccessaiy. As from their position the putwaices must have more 
or less acquaiutanco with the owneisliip and oecupation of the 
tields, and are liable to ho called to account afterwards if any 
veiy gross mistakes prove to have been made, this system, with pro- 
per supervision, is fouad to supply all that is necessary for the 
legist ration of property in land, and the distribution, where 
necessary, of the land revenue over the separate holdings in- 
rlufn d in the village. The maps have also been pronounced hy 
(Hiial officers sufficiently accurate for the assessment of caiial 
laics upon fields according to area* Measurements thus 
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ducted are much less expensive than if tliey were carried out 
by the Purvey establishments, and the system has tlie farther 
advantage that, after the settlement is over, the putwareea are 
competent to make any measurements that are rendered neces- 
sary by river action, alteration of the boundaries of fields, or other 
causes, and, being on the spot, can often he employed in such 
duties where the expense of deputing a professional surveyor 
would otherwise make the measurements impossible. 

The contents of the recoid of rights me now prescribed by 
Section U of the Punjab Land Revenue Act, 1871, and the 
rules made under the following section by the Local Government. 
The term for wliich the settlement is made is in each case 
fixed by the Local Government. No settlements have been mado 
in this Province for a longer term than 30 years ; but there is 
one case in wliich a family at Kurnal lias received a grant in 
perpetuity of the land revenue of a tract of country, subject to 
a fixed payment to Government. Such grants are, however, no 
bar to the periodical settlement of the land revenue payable by 
the village proprietors. 

While the lights and liabilities of proprietors and tenants aie 
defined by tlie record of lights prepared at Bcttleinent, the 
settlement of tlie revenue of each village is made with the pro- 
prietors collectively, and as they are often too numerous for all 
to be conveniently joined in the engagement, while some may 
labour under legal disabilities at the lime of settlement, repn;- 
soMtatives arc appointed who engage for the revenue on hehulf 
<'f the entire proprietary body of the village or estate, and whoso 
engagement hinds the whole. These lopresentaiivos are tlio 
Milage headmen, and ordinarily act for the community in all 
itsielations with Government, and collect the land revenue fiom 
their co-sharers, receiving a percentage as remuneration for 
tlieir services to the community. 

The first regular settlement has generally been preceded by a 
summary settlement, which is a provisional settlement, consist- 
ing of the assessment only, without a complete lecord of lights, 
though in many cases a record of rights such as could he prepared 
witliont delaying the asses.sment has been mado. A regular 
settlement is now in progre.ss in all the districts which have 
hitherto been only summarily assessed, except that of Kobat. 
On the expiration of a regular settlement, a re-settlement maybe 
ordered, either consisting of the a.s.sessment only, or including a 
revision of the record of rights. A re-settlement may also be 
ordered for the purpose of revi.sing the record of rights, without 
disturbing the assessment. The rc-settlement now in progress 
in the Delhi division and the Robtuk and Mooltan districts in* 
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elude both a new assessment and revision of the record of rights. 
The Sikh system of assessment was that the State, as proprietor- 
iu-chief, took all that it could get, and it did take often as much 
us oue-hulf the gross produce of an estate, besides a multitude 
of cesses under tlie name of rasum, nazavana, &c., and exorbitaut 
^ines on succession. Immediately after the first Sikli war, au 
as.sessment by Britisli otiiceis, on the pi inciple of taking oue- 
thiid of the gross produce, was considered light and liberal. 
When regular eettlements were first introduced, the system iu 
force in tlio Nortli- Western Provinces was adopted, under which 
the State's demand was limited to two-thirds of the net assets 
of an estate, or about one-fourth of the average gross produce. 
It IS now limited to one-half of the net assets, but iu practice 
it is considerably less. It may bo said never to exceed one- 
sixth, is trequeiitly not more tliafone-eighth, one-tenth or oue- 
twelfth, and in some tracts where tlie lain-fall is scanty, it h 
not more tliau one-fifteenth of the average gross produce, the 
value of which is calculated on the average pi icc ot pi oduce fur 
a period of from twenty to thirty years. In the countries o( 
Central Asia which have recently come under the sway of Uus- 
.sia, wheio a moderate assessment of land revenue was called 
for ou the strongest grouiuls of political expediency, the Goveiii- 
meiit demand is said to have been fixed at one’jijlh of the giuss 
produce, and is adinittCMl to be eminently liheial. 

Of the total aiea of the Punjab, uniountiiig to moie 
tiiau U).bP0() square miles, upwaids of bS,(H)0 si]uare miles hud 
up to the clo^e of 1871-72 been .scientifically .surveyed aud 
mapped, village by village, for revenue and admiiii.stiaiive pm* 
poses ; aud iieaily .*15,000 sipiuie miles bad been topographically 
suiveyed, Dming the year 1872-7’), the area .surveyed in Bri- 
tish teriitoiy was increa.sed by 3,084 s(piaie inile.s, aud 4,910 
.si|uiu'e miles of suivey were completed in tiio adjoining Native 
IState of Bahawul|)i>or. Maps showing village boundaries, the 
area under cultivation or finest, as distinguisbed fioin waste, and 
tiio leading topogiaphie.d featiues of tlie locality, sucli as roads, 
lavines, jkeeU ixwd the like, are prepared with scientilic accuiacy 
by the Survey Department The detailed held suivey, ou tlie 
other hand, U etVected by the agency of the village 
who are tauglit the elements of mensuration, aud work under the 
orders and suiHirvision of the Settlement Officer. The cadastial 
Miivey sy.steia in force in the Madras and Bombay Provinces, 
and recently introduced into Bengal aud the North- VVestern PifJ' 
vmce, under which the detaded field survey is also effected 
through the agency of the Survey Department, is undoubtedly 
far more costly than the present ; aud, however suitable it may 
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1)6 in provinces where the size and shape of fields are prescribed 
by law, and the boundaries permanently fixed, it is, in the opi^ 
nion of the Lieutenant-Governor, unsuitable to the Punjab, 
where fields are small, irregtilar and often intermixed, while the 
boundaries are constantly liable to change. 

Government Estates are those the proprietary right in which is 
vested in the Government ; and estates, the proprietary light in 
which is in private hands, but in which the Government collects' 
its revenue directly from the cultivators. Full information re- 
garding the first class is not at present available. Of the second 
class there are 85 villages In the Punjab under direct manage- 
ment, the principal being in the Kolachee pergunnah of the Derail 
Ismail Khan district. The Land Revenue demand, which is fixed 
chiefly according to a share of the produce, was for the year 
under report Rs. 80,819, or rather less than the average of pre- 
vious years. 

Wards* Estates . — There w^erc 29 estates under the Court of 
“Wards yielding an income of R.s. 3.24,703 to meet an expenditure 
of Rs. 1,50,011. The total a.ssets of the estates at the end of the 
year are reported to have been Rs. 3,03,846, and the unpaid 
liabilities only Rs. 0,087. 

Land Revenue . — The demand on account of land regularly 
brought on to the roll, rose from Rs. 1,87,04,491 in 1871-72, to 
Ps. 1,88,47,304 in 1872-73, making an increase of Rs. 82,873. 
The increase is due chiefly to the large lapses of revenue-free 
grants and to the considerable excess of alluvion over diluvion. 
The gross amount collected daring the past two years was as 
follows : — 



1871-72. 

1872-73. 


Hi. 

Rm. 

Uegular land rctenao 

... 1,85,93,092 

1,8H,65,(M;3 

Tributes 

2,80,299 

2,H0,40r> 

MiKollaneoUB ... 

... 11,10,228 

12,34,0<;3 

Total 

... 1,99 90,219 

2,08,80,191 


The total of over two millions sterling realised in 1872-73 is 
larger than had previously been reached. The water-advantage 
revenue, which is taken trom lands in igated by the Raree Doab 
Lanai, amounted to R.S. 2,18,909. 

Local CcMe«.— These are contributions levied over and above 
the Imperial Revenue demand, either under special Acts, or in 
virtue of agreements at the time of settlement, or in accordance 
''vith long-standing usage. They are spent on objects immediately 
benefiting the district or village from which they are raised. 
They are comprised in the following list 
vtt. xviii. j a 



The Putvjaree Cm is a contnb(ition levied in the form of a 
percentage on Land Revenue, at various rates, for the support of 
the putwaree^&n official essential to the prosperity of village 
communities, discharging the functions of accountant, surveyor, 
.and registrar of crops cultivated, mutations of proprietorship and 
tenancy, &c., ant! general local referee. The Lumhurdaree Cm is a 
fee of 5 per cent, on Land Revenue collections, payable to village 
headmen in remuneration for their agency in collecting and pay« 
ing in the revenue, and for acting as representatives of the 
village communities in their transactions with the Government 
The ChauJddaree Cm is a contribution levied, generally in the 
form of a bouse-assessment, from non-agriculturists as well as 
agriculturists, for the support of village watchmen. These three 
cesses are not paid into the Government treasury, but are realized 
at prescribed rates by the village headmen and paid to or 
appropriated by the recipients. Tliey are not properly taxes, 
but regulated payments to village officials for services performed. 
The District liak Cess is a contribution of J per cent, on Land 
Revenue, expended on keeping up postal communication in the 
interior of districts on lines of road not traversed by the imperial 
post; but when a line of postal communication, supported by the 
vkh Cess, promises to become self-supporting, it is absorbed into 
the imperial post. The cess is at present levied in 10 districts 
only. The Educational Cess is a contribution of 1 per cent, on 
Land Revenue for support of village scliooLs, The Road Cm is a 
contribution of 1 per ceut. on Land Revenue, for keeping up dis- 
trict roads between the head-quarters stations and the villages in 
tlio interior. Under native rulers the duty of keeping up such 
communication is obligatory upon the villages, and is usually 
effected by forced labour. In British territory the obligation is 
commuted for a money payment, and forced labour is abolished. 
The Local Rates Cess is a coutiibution falling practically at the 
rate of one anna in the rupee on Land Uevenne, levied under the 
provisions of Act XX. of 1871, with a view partly of supplement- 
ing the deficiency caused by reduced allotments from the Im- 
perial Revenues under the Decentralization Resolution, and 
partly to supplj^funds to meet the increasing demand for roads, 
schools, hospital and other local works calculated to promote 
the public healtUf comfort and convenience. 

The receipts from the Educational, Road and Local Rates Cesses, 
arc paid, in the 61*31 instance, into a general fund ; from this fund 
allotments are made to each District in proportion to its contri- 
butions, after deducting charges more conveniently dealt with 
provincially, such as hxed coutributions towards the cost of 
central coutrolliog establishments, the pay of existing educatio: ai 
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or hospital eatablisbments^ and the balance is placed at the 
disposal of district committees composed of the principal distriot 
officials and selected agricultural notables from all j^ts of the 
district. During the year 1872-78, rules were drawn up defining 
clearly the powers, duties and procedure of these committees ; 
and during the year 187S-74 sums aggregating Rs. 20,00,000 
hare been allotted to the several committees for expenditure. 
The rules give the committees as wide powers as possible 
consistently with reasouable precaution against extravagant or 
ill-judged expenditure. 

The total amount levied during 1872-73 on account of the 
four cesses properly so called, the D&k Cess, Educational Cess, 
Koad Cess and Local Rates Cess, was in round numbers 
Rs. 19,22,000, and fell at the annual average rate of 3 annas only 
(or per head of the agricultural population. In return 
the agriculturists received the following benefits: — Nearly 
19,000 miles of road were kept in repair, and many hun- 
dreds of miles of road were improved or newly made; 110 
hospitals and dispensaries and 1,042 village schools were 
maintained; postal communication was kept up on lines not 
reached by the imperial post ; sarais, public wells, and other 
works of public improvement were constructed ; and a con- 
siderable sum remained at the disposal of the committees for 
future public improvements. 


2B3 
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CHAPTER VU. 

CENTRAL PROVINCE. 

Land Tenures.— Withia the limits of the Central Province 
are to be found almost every form of tenure which exists in 
India. The estates of Feudatory Chiefs are held on conditions 
requiring on their part loyalty and good administration. As long 
as tiiese terms are fultiiled no interference of any kind is at- 
tempted with their management, so that within their jurisdictions 
the autliority they exercise is of a somewhat absolute character, 
sentences of death alone requiring the sanction of the Chief Com- 
missioner. The succession to these Chiefships follows ordinarily 
the law of primogeniture, but in each case the succession re- 
quires the approval of Government. * 

Among ordinary landed proprietors, non-feudatory Chiefs 
known locally as Zemindars occupy the most prominent position. 
The estates are held by single proprietors who have usually been 
in possession for many generations, and succesbion is governed 
by the law of primogeniture. The junior branches of the family 
are entitled to maintenance, the nature and extent of which is 
ruled by custom, but they are not entitled to any share in the 
estate, as the Hindoo law of inheritance does not apply. The 
absolute proprietary light of the chief proprietor called “ Zemin- 
dar” is only in so far limited, that in individual villages an in- 
ferior proprietary right may have been acquired by a hereditary 
farmer aud au absolute occupancy title by a hereditary tenant. 
•Such ca!>es, however, are exceptional, as the Chiefs under Native 
govermueui, aud even for years under British rule, exercised in 
revenue matters au almost independent authority, and under a 
rack renting system changes were so fiequeut a.s to prevent the 
gradual development of suhordiiiate rights. Under the present 
system any interference with subordinate recognized right can 
bo made the subject of a Civil or lieveuue action. 

Tbo Talookdaree estates, called also in this Province Tahut- 
darce, are also held by single proprietors, and succession usually 
follows the law of primogeniture. In comparison with Zeinin- 
daree tenures they are generally of recent ougin, and therefore 
the villages included in the esiates are often held hy inferior 
piopnetors on permanent tenure, who are perfectly protected 
trom interference, so loug as they make the prescribed annual 
paymeut to the superior proprietor. This payment is a certain 
pcu'outage over the fixed Government assessment. Cultivators 
hold oil ilio same coudilious absolutely as in ordinary Malgoozaree 
villages, 
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Most of the estates in the PrcMoce are held on ivhat is keown 
jts the ** Malgoozaree” tenure. The estate, wbetiier the property 
of one or many owners, is always managed by a single proprietor, 
and the land is chiefly held by cultivators whose rents are thrown 
into a common stock. The profits are divided or the losses made 
up with reference to the respective shares of the different pro- 
piietors. The ancient nropiietary land in cultivation by the 
owners themselves and known as “ Seer", is either held and cul- 
tivated by the proprietors according to their shares or else is 
cultivated in common. If any proprietor takes up extra laud be 
pays regular rent thereon, which is thrown into the same stock 
with his cultivator’s rents. When disputes occur a regular di- 
vision takes place and the whole lands of the village come to bo 
divided and held in severalty according to shares, the tenure 
becoming Patidaree. When, however, a body of proprietors has 
gone so far, the tendency in the Province is to separate al- 
together and by complete partition to constitute the several 
perilous separate estates. 

The estates which are held from Government revenue free 
and at a quit-rent are usually on the Malgoozaree tenure and re- 
quire no separate description. The case of purchasers of waste 
lands is exceptional. Their proprietary title is absolute and they ^ 
are subject to no future revenue assessment 

Of subordinate tenures not held direct from Government, the 
following exist in the Central Province: — Lease-holders of estates 
who liavo been recognised as inferior proprietors, and whose 
tenure is a permanent one, both heritable and transferable, so 
long as the fixed annual payments aie made to the superior 
propiietor. Lease-holders whose tenures are limited by the terms 
of agreement entered into with proprietors. Proprietors of 
their holdings called Malik Makbuzahs.” This class pos- 
se-sses full proprietary rights with free power of transfer 
or division. The revenue quota is fixed on the lands held by 
them, on which they pay a stated percentage to cover risk and 
expenses of collection. Cultivators possessing absolute occu- 
pancy rights in their holdings at rents fixed for the period of the 
ISelilemcLt. The tenure is heritable and, under prescribed con- 
ditions, transferable. Cultivators with rights of occupancy at 
variable rates of rent^ the question of liability to enhancement if 
contested being subject to the decision of the Revenue Courta, 
Holders of land in lieu of service, which in some cases, owing to 
long possession, have become hereditary holdings, though in the 
majority the tenure is absolutely conditional on the continued 
adequate performance of the service fer which granted. Holders 
of rent- free and quit-rent grants according to the terms on 
which held. Tenants-at-will with no occupancy rights, except 
such as may arise from special contract with proprietors. 
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841 668,067 11 , 861,519 12 , 429 , 927 ! 1 , 462,6471 12 , 120,605 10 , 630,779 36 , 643 , 9586 , 783,032 
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Varieties of Tenure not held direct from Government, 


Nature of tenure. 

Number of hold- 
ings. 

Average area of 
each holding. 

Arerage rent of 
each holding. 

1 

b 

11 



A. R. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

( On perma- 





Intormod iato holders l nont tenure 

1,553 

480 0 0 

182 4 0 

0 6 0 

between Zemin- j On farming 



127 6 8 


dars and ryots ... ( leases 

3,473 

617 1 10 

' 0 8 8 

Ryots holding at fixed rates 

155,743 

17 1 32 

15 2 9 

0 18 10 

Ryots with right of occupancy at 



11 4 11 

0 11 4 

variable rates 

140,063 

15 3 4 

Cultivating tenants with no perma- 



7 8 0 

0 10 11 

nent rights 


11 1 2 

Holders of service grants 

484,743 

51,007 

3 0 9 

2 6 0 

0 12 4 


System of Settlement — The measurements in each district for 
revenue purposes were especially placed under the direct chaige 
of a Deputy Collector. The measuring parties consisted of 
Ameeos and Putwarees, who after being traineil were supplied 
with plane table, maiincr’s compass, scale, sight and measuring 
chain. In the first place the boundaries of villages were dis- 
tinctly demarcated, and this done the survey of each village was 
carried through field by field. Each field as surveyed was entered 
iu the surveyor's map, and, at tlie same time, its dimensions, its 
name, nature of the laud, crop, revenue, its occupant and other 
particulars, in his field book. The map thus prepared is known 
AS the Shajrah and the field book as the Khnsiah. The map 
when completed .shows the whole of the cultivation and waste of 
the village, while the field book gives detailed particulars of occu- 
pancy, ownership, soils, crop gram, and other similar data. Tiie 
whole of this work is tested by the supervi.sing officers of the 
department, and completes all that is required from the measur- 
ing agency. The map and field book require to be very carefully 
checked, for all the subsequent papers which are prepared are 
based on these, and any errors which are overlooked will most 
likely di.sfigure permanently the Settlement record. The statis- 
tics prepared from the field book supply an important part of 
the data for assessment The Settlement Officer has before him 
the cultivated and culturable area of each village, a detail of the 
ditfcrent kinds of soil, and of the extent of irrigated and unirri- 
gated land. He obtains from the District office the nature of 
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bait &ttl€roeiits and the general fiscal history of the estate. 

inspection he knows the chavacier ot* the cult ivatiug com- 
muiiitj, the nature of the cultivation, while incjuiry is directed to 
ascertaining the gross rental or net produce ot the village. The 
assessment is based on the ascertained assets of the whole estate, 
and is calculated on the average ahuual net produce which it will 
yield during the period of settlement, about onedialf of which 
is fixed as the Government assessment. This need not be half 
of the existing gross rental, for in estates with much waste or 
with future capabilities of improveintnt, the special circum- 
itances require to be specially considered. 

This mode of assessment has been followed in the case of 
the great majority of estates in the Troviuce. An excep- 
tional mode of procedure, however, was lequirod as regard.s the 
Feudatory Chiefs ami the important class of non-Feudatoiy 
Zemiudar.s. Their payments were lu all cases reviad, but the 
Government demand could not bo fixed on any regular arith- 
metical proportion of the gross realizations ami had to be regu- 
lated in accordance with tlio position held by the Chiefs, and 
having reference also to the aiuounls, whether of a (piit-rent or 
nominal character, which they had always hi thei to paid. Tlio 
Government demand therefoie in theso Ciiiofships, following 
precedent and custom, i.s not fixed in the same manner as in 
Oldinary estates. 

In the matter of assessment generally great care is necessary 
that in protecting the revenue interests of govcinment the eiror 
IS not maile of ovei-as.se.Ssing the people. In the Central Province 
u IS believed that the a.ssessmeiits liaVe been fixed at very moderate 
rates. In addition to the Jisses.smeut a full record ot all lighu 
connected with the land is one of the matteru carefully accom- 
plished in the cour.se of each .settlement. Thi.s record includes 
rights of all chesses, both proprietary and iion-pioprietary, iu 
every estate corUiug under settlement. In all cases of dispute a 
regular judicial decision is pa.ssed, which is binding on all partita* 
and effectually prevents futuie litigation. When all dihpuU*^* 
have been settled and all lights duly investigated, the proprie- 
tary record comes to ;repieseiit accurately the proprietary 
rights and liabilities of every kind found to exist in th® 
estate. Iq the same way the nature of the occupancy tenure of 
each cultivator is duly inquired into, and wlien this is completed 
a list is prepared showing in detail each person po.s8e8siug a right 
of occupancy of any kind. The results of Survey and Settle- 
ment proce^ings are found recorded in the following principal 
papers, which are contained in the Settlement Record of each 
•ettled estate ; 1, the village map ; 2, the field book ; 3, the as* 
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Beasraent Rtatement ; 4, the detail of occupancy holdings ; 5, 
village rent-roll ; C, the record of proprietary rights and liabili. 
ties ; 7, the list of cultivators with occupancy rights ; and 8 the 
administration paper, showing the constitution of the village 
and the various customs prevailing therein. 

The Khusrah measurements above described, undertaken for 
purposes of revenue assessment and settlement, are followed and . 
checked by the scientific Survey, which has already finished the 
great majoiity of districts in the Central Province. In the open 
country the scientific Survey carries on detailed interior measure- 
ments village hy village while hilly tracts are only topograpbi* 
cally surveyed. 

burvey. —On the completion of the 55,157 square miles this 
year by the Revenue Survey, there remain only 29,738 squaie 
miles of more or less wild or partially cultivated tracts to be sur- 
veyed hy the Topographical parties to complete the British por- 
tion of the Province. In the same way most of the Feudatory- 
ships have been surveyed by the Topographical parties, and the 
area suvvoyed ou this system w'as 25,707 sipiaie miles. 

f'Pastc Lands. — Tlic area sold on a fee simple tenure in past 
years under the lules now in abeyance was 210,213 acres at 
varying upset prices for the dift’orout districts. 'I'h is area was 
sold ill iHiinoroiis .small plots for Bs, 4,31,748. The average price 
realized per acre at tiio sales was very ueaily Ks. 2 or 4 shillings, 
Low as this rate may appear, it has in some of the larger 
transactious been more than the purchasers could pay, and they 
have till own up the laud after paying a few of the yearly io- 
stalmcnts and after sinking some capit.al in the excavation of 
tanks, clearing of underwood and oilier improvements. In 
most casc.s, however, these wa.ste lands have been purchased iu 
small plots by agneullunsts close to their proprietary holdings 
under the Revenue Settlement, and in these ca.scs the purchases 
have no doubt been piotitable. Bouidos these .sales in fee sim- 
ple, waste lauds are giantcd on clearance leases under rules 
^auctioned by the (Jovcinment of India, and such grants during 
the year amounted to 11,898 acres, piincipally in the Ho- 
Bhungabad distiict. 

GoVftrnvient Estates . — Tlicse arc only the waste lands ex- 
cluded at tlic Seltleinent and managed as reserved and uu- 
reserved forests. 

Wards Estates — There were 14 comprising lOG villages with 
H rental of Ks. 57,340 and paying Rs. 39,863 to Government for 
tax and managemeut. 

fdind Revenue. — The land revenue demand in 1872-73 was 
Rs. t)0,43,000. With the exception of a very small balance the 
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whole was collected. Nor was it necessary to put any pi^essure on 
the landholders to make them pay the revenue. The assessment 
on the land is moderate and there is no difficulty in paying it 
Coercive processes hud in very rare cases to be resorted to, and» 
no estate was sold, the most severe measure taken being tho 
transfer of a defaulting shareholder s share to tiie other share- 
holders for a term of years. 'J’hc only parts of the Province where 
the land revenue was not easily collected or readily paid in and 
where the people had some difficulty iu meeting tho Covern- 
meut demand, ^yas the Murwara Tuhseel in Jubbulpoor and tho 
Hatta Tuhseel iu Dumoh. In these parts tho harvest was poor, 
and both Tuhseels sutfered from a succession of unfavourable 
seasons. Murwara has never recovered IVoju its losses iu the 
famine yeav 1869, and the difficulty there is tlic want of popu- 
lation. The Settlement may under the present circumstances 
be too high in some pergunnahs at least, and it was to be decided, 
whether any modification of the Settlement is necessary. In 
Hatta the body of tho agriculturists and iandowuers .aic not iu 
so bad a plight. 

Cesses , — The Road Cess levied iii the Province yielded Rs. 
1, 44-, 000, which was exclusively expended in tho improvement 
of district communications. The receipts of the Education Cess 
were very nearly the same as those of the Road Cess, the general 
rate, viz, 2 per cent, oii the Land Revenue, being the same foi; 
both iu most districts. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

BURMA. 

Land Tenures.-^T\\e Province is cultivated by peasant proprie- 
tors wbo prefer anniial leases, so great is the extent of fertile 
waste, In sorne parts of Tba}et and Sandoway the rent is as 
low as sixpence per acre ; whilst in Myanoung and Amhewt, 
where rich alluvial land is obtainable, and the facilities of trans- 
port are considerable, the highest rate levied is six shillings per 
acre. The light land-tax, however, is supplemented by the ca- 
pitation tax, which is peculiar to the Province ; and by the rice 
duty, which is a tax falling, from a variety of causes, wholly 
upon the producer, and is equivalent to a duty of 14 per cent. 
ad valorem on this article of export. No landed proprietors 
known in India as Zemindars, exist in this Province. The 
holders of the land are, with but few exceptions, the cultivators, 
and the extent of their holdings average about 5 acres. The 
exceptions are, whern grunts of waste land have been made to 
Europeans or natives of India, but such grants are hut little 
cultivated. 

System of Settlement — Thp recommendations of a Committee 
of experienced officers were approved of, to the effect that the 
Settlement cstublishineut sanctioned in 18G9 should be modi- 
fied aud that, in future, settlements sliould he carried out under 
the supervision aud control of the revenue authorities; that the 
primary duty of the establishment entertained for settlement 
purposes should be to demarcate and map the various holdings ; 
that where possible a uniform rate of assessment should be im- 
posed on the area of each kweng or plaip, such rates to bo fixod 
by the Deputy Commissionev subject to the approval of the 
Commissioner ; that the system ot individual leases should be 
followed in all cases, the joint system having been productive of 
oppression ; that leases for portions of holdings only should 
not he granted ; that lessees should be allowed to abandon their 
holdings on giving one year’s notice, or on payment of a year’s 
tax ; that ap allowance for bond fide fallow land not exceeding 
one-quarter of the total area of the leased holdings should be 
giantevl ; that the leases should be for periods of 6 or 10 years, 
one term of duration only being allowed 'm esich kweng ; that 
due piovisioQ should be made for providing that the village in- 
closure is not encroached upon, apd that a sufficiency of grazing 
ground is allotted to each village ; and that the rights of the 
cultivatois to the waste lauds adjoining leased tracts, should not 
be absolute, but only preferential. 

fjond In 1872-73 tbe revenue realized from land 

under cultivation again showed a satipfactory increase, the as- 
sessment in the year of report having beep 35 74,7?fi, against 
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With the great demand for rice which exiaU there is no 
doubt that the quantity of land tiHed will still further in- 
crease year by year, and if sufficient population could be obtained 
the supply of grain from this Province, with its layourabk rainfall, 
would be practically unlimited. As it is, the quantity of rice 
available for export has of late years increased in a much great- 
er ratio than the area of land under cultivation, as will be seen, 
by the following statement 


Yoars. 

Elxports of Rice to 

Area under rioo 
CHltiyation. 

Europe, 
Straits, <&c. 

Upper 

Burma. 

Total. 

1866- 67 ... 

1867- 68 ... 

1868- 69 ... 

1869- 70 ... 

1870- 71 ... 

1871- 72 ... 

1872- 78 ... 

Tons. 

248,101 

825,018 

446,100 

820,641 

440,001 

487,162 

720,850 

Tons. 

21,872 

100,465 

74,500 

75,040 

06,807 

57,128 

26,655 

Tons. 

260,473 

426,378 

520.600 

404.600 
586,808 
544,285 
747,005 

Acres, 

1,636,253 

1 1,660,158 

1,643,668 
1,676,640 
1,756,491 
1,820,727 
1,883,120 


Waste Lands , — Of the area granted under the rules 8,719 
acres were underassessment in 1872-73, which yielded a revenue 
of Rs. 9,110; in the previous year the aiea was 7,672 acres, and 
the rovenuo Rs. 7,796, In the Naf township of the Akyab 
District the area held by grantees is 78,801 acres, of which 40,024 
acres are under cultivation, and5,784 only are as yet liable by pay- 
ment of roveniic, yielding Rs. 6,104, The area of grants made 
under the rules in Pegu is 80,923 acres, of which but a small pra% 
portion is under tillage. 
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CHAPTEE nc. 

a^mber and COORO. 

No report of AJmeer has appeared. But on the 28th S\xn% 
Colonel Felly, the Governor General's Agent for HajpooUna^ 
announced the concession of a permanent settlement to the land- 
holders of the district. Government had for some years been 
tonsideiing the question of reassessing their estates which it had 
a right to do. But “ after hiature deliberation” it had resolved 
to waive this right, and to guarantee to tlie landowners the pv6* 
sent assessment as ** permanently exempt from enhancement.’* 
But Goverhraent will see that the landlords discharge scrupul- 
ously their corresponding duties to their tenants and to the State. 
They are to manage the village police and to bo held responsible 
for the repression of crime. 

Coorg. 

Land --Besides the rent-free temple-lands there are 

four tenures peculiar to Coorg. (1) Jamma is derived from 
the Sanskrit Jamrna, a word conveying tlio meaning of here- 
ditary by birth, and is the holding of the privileged class called 
jamma ryots, comprising Coorgs, Umma Coorgs, lliggada, Um- 
hakala, Arris, Kouoyas, Moplais and Gaudas. Tho holders of 
these lauds pay half assessment or Rs. 5 per 100* bliattis of 
wet land with its accompanyir.g Bane and Marike, and are 
liable to be called out for inilitaiy, police or other duties when 
required. In these days oppoitunities for military service do not 
arise, but tho jamma ryots are expected to furnish Police and 
treasure guards. They are therefore allowed to carry arms, 
and embarrassment has sometime.^ resulted from the fact that 
a few Moplais, whose ancestors migrated to Coorg under tho 
native dynasty, are found in their ranks. Residents of Coorg 
other than the above mentioned are not entitled to become 
jamma ryots, and these latter are tlierefore debarred from selling, 
mortgaging or in any way alienating tho land held on this tenure, 
except with the sanction of Goveroment. On obtaining land 
on the jamma tenure, tho ryot has to pay a present known as 
” Nazir Kanike” in three yearly instalments, and a fee of one 
I'upee termed the “Ghatti J.amma fee” on taking possession of 
the laud. At the time of granting the jamma sannod signed by 
the Chief Commissioner, a formula is spoken intimating that the 
nolder has secured the hereditary right to the laud on the feudal 
conditions laid down, and at the same time a handful of tho 
Soil of the land (Ghatti) he has applied for is given to him, and 

* luO bhftttu catimatod W bo 040*1 to almost 2 acroi. 



whenever he resigns the land held on that tenute formally, he 
lays down before the Superintendent a handful of the soil as a 
sign of his resignation Of all rights which he bad before pos- 
sessed. 

SagxHf is derived froin the ICanarese word ''Sagu” mean- 
ing under “ cultivation/^ It is the normal ryotwaree tenure, all 
others being exceptional. The rate of assessment is Re. 10 for 
every 100 Bliattis of land, and the holders are not bound to ren- 
der any feudal or any other description of service to the State. 
The sagu ryots may claim reihission of assessment for those 
fields of their farms which they are unable to cultivate. 
The lands under the denonlination of UmhLi, which means 
service of any kind, were granted on account of services performed 
by certain ryots iu the Raja’s times, and are lightly assessed 
at rates varying from one to three rupees per 100 bhatiis. 
Certain lands which are taxed at the jamma rates come 
under the head of J6di. The only distinction between these 
two tenures seems to be that jodi grants were made for a spe- 
cial purpose, or iu consideration of a particular kind of service, 
while jamma ryots were bound to perform duties of a general 
nature. No remission of jodi cau be claimed by the holders 
of Jamma, Urabli and Jodi lands. 

For coffee cultivation, which Ijos become very extensive iu 
the Province, laud was formerly obtained Os in Mysore, free 
of tax, subject, however, to the payment Of a Halat or export 
duty on the produce at a uniform rate. This system was abo- 
lished under the orders of Government in 1860-61, aud an 
acreage assessment substituted in its stead at the rate of Rs. 
1 to 2. These rates are not, however, levied at once. The 
assessment lor each holding is not demanded for the first four 
years. From the 5lh to the 12th year one rupee per acre, and 
rupees two ever alter, afe levied whether the land is cultivated 
or not. These terms which Were fixed after much discussion 
would appear sufficiently favourable in thelnselves, but owing 
to the reckless way in which Coffee laud has beer, taken up, 
remissions are frequently applied for. 

iSurvey and Bdtleinent . — Owing to the introduction of a 
laud tax in the coffee plantations, in lieu of the halat or tax 
on the coffee, a Survey Department was organixed and a party 
detached fiom the Madras Revenue Survey in 1862. ITiii 
party has no connection with the Mysore Survey and is in 
immediate subordination to the Superintendent of Revenue 
Survey, Madras. All the estates have now been surveyed, and 
wlieu their mapping, computatiou, &c, are completed, it is anti- 
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cipated tl»at there will be a considerable increase of revenue 
derived from the excess over the estimated areus of the plan tatiou 
found in surveying. It is not contemplated to introduce any 
svstem of field war survey and settlement into Coorg, but a lopin 
irVapliical survey of the Province is piogiessing well. The land was 
jK-nnauently settled in I80G by Liiiga Uajendra Wadiyar, whose 
Litleineiit was accepted by the British Government on the con- 
que.'^t of the country, and has not since been interfered with. 

Waste Lands. — The difficulty and expense of reclaiming waste 
lands in Coorg for wet cultivation are considerable. I'o conn- 
leibiilance these drawbacks which otherwise would deter ryota 
fiuni coming forward to take up waste, iho Government have 
s^mciiotied a graduated scale of assessment iu addition to grant- 
in-» remissions, the extent of widch is regulated by the niim- 
Iho- of years the lands have lain Ihllow. ibr lands which have 
lam waaie from — 

10 U) IT) years, 1 year’s assessment, 

15 to ‘25 2 do. 

25 to 35 3 do. 

35 to 50 ^ do. 

50 years, 5 do. 

W:i.^te lauds now brought under the plough for the first time are 
cln.riy held on the “ sagu” teuuie. In the case of “ Kuriin cnl- 
tivaiioii, which is conducted after felling and burning the jungle, 
tho rule is different; the land so cleared i.s allowed to he felled 
fieo of Ux for the first eight years, and aflerwaids the maximum 
asae.s8nieut upon it is realized in four years at a progressive pay- 
ment of one fourth of the amount in each year. I he waste 
laud rules are also in force in the Province. One hundred and 
seventy-seven acres of land, forming chiefly the coffee estates, 
were sold up to 1871-72, and realizations under tins head 
in the year under report amounted to Ks. 1,410 on an area 
of acres 177. as agaiust Rs. 1/J22 on acres 60 >n the previous 
year. The fact that the sale proceeds were lees when the ex- 

lent soM was comparatively large, shews at once that there was 

less competition among purchasers of land for cofifeo cultivation 
owing to the depressed state of the industry. 

Qeyvernment Eslates —Uanag the time of the Rajas it would 
appear that no inconsiderable part of tbe.r 

rivVd from “ Punniyas" or royal farms, which were both nu^ 

oils and extensive. The cultivslmn of these tumr 

ed with great care by the agents of t ie c lie 
u.uuag.mLt was entrusted, and the inhabitants of the district 
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in which they were eituated were nnder an obligation to aeaist 
either personally, or with a certain number of their servants, 
for a specific pericd at the time when the business of the 
Punniya” required such aid. The produce thus raised chiefiy 
went to supply the household and maintain the numerous fol. 
lowers of the chief, the surplus being converted into money. 
On the occupation of the country by the British, however, these 
estates, which were so large that few private individuals could 
be found capable of undertaking the cultivation of a whole one, 
were divided into a number ot small farms and disposed of like 
all other land at the normal rental of Rs. 10 per 100 biiattig 
of land. There are no Wards’ Estates. 

Land Revenue . — The demand for 1872-73 was K«. 
2,03,358-3-10, as against Rs. 2,67,900-3-4 for the previous year. 
The plough tax for educational purposes was introduced during 
the year, and Rs. 2,643-8-0 were collected. The rate is-— 

JTor a Jamma ryot 4 Annas 1 
„ Sogu 3 „ V per plough, 

3 , Dry landholder 3 „ ) 
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land Tervures . — Government lands are held* nodcr the ryot- 
varee tenure eitlier on kandayam,i. e. a fixed money assessment; 
or on • batayi. Except in llie settled talooks, where the term of 
the settlement, is fixed at 30 years, kandayam lauds are held on 
ftunnal leases or pattas, but the assessment is seldom altered and 
hardly ever raised. By far the larger portion of tl»o land in tho 
Province is heki on this tenure. Unoer tho batayi system the 
land is held direct from Government, b\it the share of Govern- 
ment is paid in grain. In Mysore the proportion* generally clainw 
ed hy Government is one-lialf, but it is probable that in reality 
only ouo-thiid is received, the remaining two-thirds Uiiig sliared 
between the ryots ami the village servants. The batayi tenure, 
though still greatly prevalent in the Nundydroog Division, will 
wholfy cease with the completion of the survey and tho 
settlement in each talook. In tho meantime tho ryots can 
niwuys convert their occupation* of batayi lands into that of 
tlje ordinary kandayam tenure if they please, and every oncou- 
Ki'^emeut to their so doing is afTorded by the Goverumeut, which 
cmuestly de.sires the entire abolition of the batayi tenure. 

In tho case of private estates, such as iuam and kayamgutta 
villages ami large farms of Government lands cultivated by 
payakaris or under-tenants, the land is held on the following 
tenures;— iramw. uiid'cr which an equal division of produce 
is made between the landlord ami tho tenant, tho former pay- 
iuf^ the assessment of the land to llie Government; Mufe- 
kiippe, under which two-thirds of the produce go to the culti- 
valor, and one-third to the landlord, who pays the as-sessment 
of the land ; Arafcundaya or OkatarbUya, under which tho 
laudloid gets one-fourth of tho produce ami pays only a half of 
the Government levenue, the remaining half being discharged 
hy tho cultivator who enjoys as his share three-fomths of tho 
pioduce; Volalcaiulaya, ‘in which the ten ant pays a fixed 
money rate to the land-loid. This may cither be equal to or 
more than the assessment of the land. An hcieditaiy right of 
occupation is attached to all kandayam kuds. As long as the 
jiatiedar pavs the Government dues he has no fear of displace- 
luent, and viitually possesses an absolute tenant right as distinct 
fiom that of proprietorship. When the Government finds it 
necessaiy to assume the land occupied by him for public purpose* 


* mo temnornnr ocenp^tton of Oovernmtnt land hr a ryot 

Vi Oororauiont!^ 
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)ie is always paid compensation fixed either by mutual consent 
ur under the Laud Acquisition Act At the same time it would be 
paradoxical to say that the ryot is the proprietor of the land 
when it is liable to be taken away from him for default of re- 

■veuue, and when he cannot convert it to purposes other than 
cultivation except under special sanction of the ruling auihority. 
The nglit of proprietorship Has all along been maintained hy 
Government, and a reference to some of the sannacls granted by 
llio Rajiis of tlie old Vijayanugur dynasties for certain free 
villages in Nugur, sliews that when private indivuliials desired to 
found institutions, for the support of which lands were required, 
they hud not only to puichase the tenant-right from the ciihi. 
vator, but also to pay the price of the land to the reigning sove- 
reign in the shape of a“ Kanike” or present. The right of occu- 
pancy however, an old institution and can be traced in the Mul- 
luid talooks so far back as the 17th centuiy in which Sivappa 
Wayik revised the old Vijayanugur Raya Rekha” assesbuieiit. 

/Tans arc large tracts of forest, extending in one case over eight 
miles in length, for which a ce«8 called the kan khist is paid. The 
kans are preserved for the sake of the wild pepper-vines, hagni 
palms, and certain gum trees that grow in them. 7f'oom/’iciilti- 
tivationisalmostpeculiar lothe hill tribes. Soon after the ruins they 
toll the trees on a forest-site, a hdl site being preferred. The trees 
are left lying till January and then set ot. fire. The ground is 
afterwards partially cleared, dug up, and sown towards the end 
of the rains with ragee, castor-oil nut, and other di y gmins, In 
the first year the return is prodigious, but it falls off by one-half 
in the second year, and the place i.«. then abandoned till tin* 
xvootl has again grown up. Strong fences are made to keep off 
wild bea.st8, and for a month before harvest the crop is watched 
ftt night by a person on a raised platfonn. 

Coffee La?} (fs,— Grants of land for coffee cultivation are made 
out of the Government jungles chietly in the Western Ghats 
forming the Nugur and A.shtagram Mulnad. On rect*jpt oY appli- 
cations for a plot of such land, its area is ascertained by a rough 
survey, the boundaries defined, and then it is sold by public 
auction. The successful bidder is gianted a patta or title-deed. 
M’he cultivation of coffee now takes rank a.s one of the most im- 
portant industiies of the country. The rich red loam of the 
primeval forests which cover the slopes of the Mulnad hills is 
found to be well adapted for its growth. The cultivation of the 
bony introduced first from Mecca by Bahabiulan, on the hiH'^ 
Mhicb bear his name in the Kadur District, was gradually extend- 
ed, and at the period of the assumptiou of the adminUtratiou of 
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tlie country by the British Government was already of some im* 
i)i)rtance. In the early days of coffee cultivation the pro«luce 
raised was divided equally between liie Government and the 
planter, and the share of the former was leased out or sold to the 
liiehfst bidder. 'I his system was wiven up as o^nin? a door f«a* 
lr:oui. An excise of one rupee per niauiid of 28 tbs. of coftee 
pioouced was introduced, which was afterwards reduced to 8 and 
finally to 4 annas, at which it now sland.s ti.Ked. 

Tiie clauses of the coffee patta or tiile-deei’ transcribed below 
5 l,ew on what tenure laud lor coffee cultivaliou is now held by 
the planter. 

“ These lands are granted to you for the purpose of planting coffee, and should 
Tou raise any oUior crop upoh them, lauds thus appropriated will )m liebU 
to asr^osiment* according to the prevailing rates in the lalook. By tins, however, 
i, i. not inwndod that plnntiins. n«tor-oil vlanlo, or fruit tw», p .nUn for tl.. 
I~nd Mt purpo»o« of affording aliolwr or aliado to tl.o coffoo, aliould bo liablo to 
taxalKUi. Ou the coffee tree-, coming mto hearing vm are to pay l.ovormnent an 
rvciw duty or halat of 4 annas on every niauud which is produced. This is in 
r.lMititution of the ancient wara. This taxatl.^n is subject to such revision as the 
Gwv.inimont of Mvsoro iiiav at any time deem expedient For every acre oMnnd 
which \ou take up under this patta you must withiu a jienod of five years plant a 
minimum average number to the whole hoMing of hOO coffee trees to the 
I’lio Oovernmoat reserves to itself tho right of summarily resuming the whole or 
,uv unenltivatod portion of tho land moniioned in your patta should tou not con- 
form to this condition. You are oxempl fiom the visits of all jungle and petty 
Ir^rdars who will bo nrohihitcd from entering horeafkr lamls taken up for coffee 

cuUivation, and you aro ompowerod to f.dl and dear awav the jiiuglo. hut previous 
t . floing BO, YOU aro liound to givo six months’ notice to the . srkar authorities, to 
enalfle thorn to* remove or dispose of all leserved tiees which may ex st on the hold* 
log. Should you wish to sell, or alienate in any way, tlie lands mentioned m 
thH patta YOU must notify the saino to tho Commissioner of the Division, and this 
patta muHt l>o forwarded for icgistrntion under the name of the now ineum^nh 
Anv attempt at evading tho halat will involve contiseution of the art) lo itself, to- 
grthor with a lino of twice tho amount of hulat leviable ujKin it. 

It is a question wlicllier this system of llalal in lipii of 
a-s.'vsmcnt is a success, and whether it docs not iiroiimte wast.-rul 
doforostmeut. The clause in the lease which provides (lint 
a cortaiii minimum iiiiiiiber of trees per acre iniist he plaiilod 
'Miliin a given time, is designed to prevent this evil, hut it is 
iniirh to be feared that the clause is frequently evaded, es|)ecial- 
ly hy native plaiiteis, and that the olBcial returns of the acreage 
uiiflff cuffte are fullacioit.s. 

Cardamom Zanejs.-Lands for tlte cultivation of cardamom 
are gnuiied from tbe juugle.s on the east «ide of tlie VyesUriii 
Gliuis iu which this plant grows spontaneously. In t jesc juiig es 
are also to be found lac, resin, bees-wax, gums, pepper and smiiiar 
other articles. Tbe faims were fuimeily leased out, tho 
liniiu of tbe tract being annually dehiied; but to aUord 
every facility to tbe planter and to cucourugc the cultivation o 
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cardamoms, rules liavc recently been framed, under wliicli those 
plauteiJi who are desirous ot emharkiiig on cardawioin cultivation) 
can obtain land for the purpose on more liberal and advanta- 
geous terms. Under these rules grants of land not exceeding 
two hundred acres nor less than teu acres, and well defined by 
natuial features can, after being put up to auction, be secured* 
by plaiiteio on twenty-year leases: the lessee binding hiinsell to- 
pay the actual cost of survey and deinarkation at once and 
the auction price by twenty instalments. At the expiiatioii 
of the lease should the lessee be desiious of renewing it, he U 
allowed to do so on terms fixed by Government, and in the event 
of his declining to renew lie is paid compensation for improve- 
ments fiom any surplus on the rc-sale of the land realized by 
Government. The lessee pays an excise duty of tNvo ru- 
pees pet mannd of 28 lbs, on the caidamoms piodiiced by him, 
and as the land is granted solely lor the cultivation ot caidamoms, 
the rules provide that if any portion ot it is cultivated with any 
other (lescriplioti of cio[), such land will be assessed at tlie pie- 
Vailiiig rates The lessee is, however, allowed to make use ot 
minor lore.^t ])roduce, and to tell trees (with the exception ot the 
ten loserved kinds) in oichu' to facilitate the gr»)W'tli of his carda- 
moms, Oil the other haiol he hinds himself to plant not less 
than *500 cardamom [ilants per acie on his land by the expiru- 
tiun of five yeaia fiom the date ot his grant. 

The Iiiam or rent-free tenures are numerous. The lyotwavco 
end ilium lands are now hiiiig settled on a peimanent basis, 
by the two scpaiate Departments, of “ Survey and Settlement, 
iind“ Inam Settlement.” 

Sj/stem of Settlement . — .\11 cultivated land in ^lysore is classed 
either us ku.diki (*liy,) taii (wu;t,) or hagayat (gaideii.) 'J he 
fiiht clas'j is culuvaletl with d«y giains, which aie entirely 
dependent on the mm-fall ; tlic seooml with i ice, sugai cane, 
or such other staple pioduei ions as ie<)iino aitiliciiil iirigation ; 
and the tlrrd with cocoa and areoa nut tiees, ami other gardoa 
proiluce. The two last lequiie aitifieial iiiigalion Irom tank^ 
canals or wells, except in some of tlie Mulnad Talooks, where 
the laiii-fall is exceptionally plentiful. To stop extensive fraud 
the Bombay system of survey and .settlemcul was introduced in 
lS()d-(]4. The fixed field as^'essmeut for thirty yeura introduced 
by the survey system, secures to the cultivator the full ad- 
\aiiiaL^es of a lliiily years' lease witliout burdening him with 
any condition beyond that of di>-ich urging the assessment for 
the single year to which his cngagcincuLs extend. • 
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Jmm SeUlement — 'Hie rent free holdings in the Province may 
refer to one of three epochs 



Whole VilUgos. 

Minor Inaimi. 


Yalua- 

tiou. 

.Todi or 
ligiil as- 
Bossment. 

Valna- 

lum. 

Jotll or 
li}»ht as- 
scsBinont. 

(1.) Inams up to tho termination of 
Dowiin Puruaiya’s adminiHtr.itiou 
in IHlO ... 

\U. 

2,8G,()as 

1,:}2,151) 

Rs. 

4,09,r>2S 

1,48,134 

(i.) InaiiiH granted during tho Maha- 
raja's administiatiun 

3, 111,1 (17 

G2,43o 

35,02.‘> 

... 

(3.) Inaiiirt jip-antod liy tlio Chief Coni- 
imahioncr of M}Huro ... 

... 


18.500 

8,000 

(4.) Stal Inaiua or uiiautliorizod Inams . . 



(IIMUO 

17,1110 

Total Rs. 

(),(io,3o:» 

, i;)i,rKs: 

! 

0, 10, GOO 

1,74,080 


After tlic fall of Seri ngapa tarn in 1709 tlic British Commis- 
sioneis directed Purnaiya plainly that no alienation of Iniul 
J'lionld bo made without the Jie.sidenrs approbation. 'J his 
►■jilutaiy advico was t'aiily acted on by tlio Dewan during his 
long and successful admiuistiation. From 1810 to 1831,wlieu 
the British (Jovernmeut interfered to save the couuiiy from 
litter ruin, the Baja recklessly alienated lands, some of 
tliem forming the best villages in tlie country, besiiles confirming 
oiluMs on permanent or kayamgutta tenuie, while Ids loose 
system of administration alforded his subordinate oHicers op- 
portunities for alienating laud without proper aulhoiity. The 
ilrd epocli dates from the commencement of the present a<l« 
ministration in 1831, The grants made during this period 
arc comparatively of small value, and are held on condition of 
service consisting in tlic up-kcep of chatrams, maintenance of 
groves, tanks and avenue trees. In addition to the above llio 
‘'tatement shew's a considerable number of Stal inams or, as they 
me sometimes termed, “ chor inams." Under this head are com- 
prised all such inams as, although enjoyed for some time, have 
been properly registered as having been granted by com- 
petent authority. 

The Inam rules, following the Madras system, were sanctioned 
April 1868. These rules, based on the theory of tbo reversion- 
ary right of Government are so fiamcd as to meet the .seveial 
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descriptions of inam lands existing in the Province, testing their 
validity — 1st, hy the competency of the grantor irrespeotivel* ' 
of tlie duration «>f the inam whether 50 or less than 50 years oU • 
2nd, hy the duration of the inam for 50 or more than 60 years 
irrespectively of the competence or otherwise of the grantor. 
In July rules were passsed for tlie settlement of the 
money grants made at various periods to numerous institutions 
iiuil individuals for services or otherwise. Some 3 lakhs of rupees 
a year were beitig paid towaids the support of 1,500 charitable 
and religious institutions consisting of temples, matts, andcha^ 
trams, as well as of 10,000 persons in receipt of personal grants. 

Exclusive of miscellaneous items, such .'is fines, savings, stamp 
duty, &c., the financial results of the past five years’ operations of 
the inam settlement are shewn in the subjoined statement 
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Siii'vey . — OtSl Talooks in the Province, survey bperaiions 
have as yet been extended to only 32. The total area measured 
from the commencement of the survey operations in 1863-64 
up to the close of 3lst October 1872 was 7,214,174 acres, of which 
4,909,910 acres were classified. The cost for both survey and 
classifying aggregAted R&. 13,13.11). 

Waste laii3s.— Owing to the fact that Mysore is a State which 
the British Government holds in trust for a native dyna.sty, no 
rules under which waste lands can be sold in fee simple have been 
introduced into the Province. The culturable waste land was 
28,73,270 acres. Of this area, 27,082 acres were taken up as 
follows : — 


— 

Area. 

flratitcd on nima] Application 

Sold to iho hicl'cst bidder on compotuion 
<1 ranted or aold for building |»uri)oso!j 

A. 

26.2.')9 

790 

81 

G. 

19 

ai 

29 

1 

21 

8.) 

Total 

27,082 

i 0 1 
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Of the rest 2,86,590 acres form the pasture reserves under the 
designation of Amrat Mahal ICavals for the grazing of the cattle 
belonging t6 the Madm Government, and to the Palace of H. 
H. the Maharaja of Mysore. 

< Government A'stofes.-- Under this head may be classed the Lai 
Bagh and Meade Park at Bangalore, the Dariya Daulat Baghat 
Seriugapatara, and the Farm at Kuuigal for tlie breeding of 
horses for the Mysore Siledar Force. 

Land Revenue . — On the fall of Seringapatam in the year 
1799, Tippoo Sultan’s dominions, yielding a revenue of Kantirayi 
pagodas 30,22,537 or Rs. 87,92,730 as per accounts of 1792 which 
formed the basis of the Partition Treaty, were thus divided : — 

Kuntirayi Ka. 

Company a sbaro ... ... 7,77,170— 1;3 = 22, 

Nizam’a ftharo ... ... 0,07,s:i2~tJ=!l7,«6,7S5 

Poahwa’s sharo ... ... 2,03,957— 8 J t* 7,67,776 

Raja’a sliaro ... .. i:i,74,07G— 8 39,97,815 

The following statement shews the revenue derived since 1799 
from land in the Province as at piesent constituted. 
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In Dfcwan Purnaiya’s Administration of ten years tbe re. 
venue rose from Kantirayi pagodas 22,63,738 or Ra. 65,85,419 
to a high figure, viz., Rs. 77,92,880 in 1808-9, and again 
fell to Rs, 60,51,927 in 1810-11, in which year Purnaiya 
resigned the administration into the hands of His Highness 
tlie late Maharaja who had then completed his minority 
The increase in the revenue in 1808-9 was attributed to a 
Paimayish conducted by theDewan which unsettled t!ie old Shist 
and Kandayani and caused a sudden increase in the value of 
many lands; the increased rates were paid only for two years 
and from 1809 the settlements declined. During the late 
Maharaja's direct aJiniuistration of tlie country, extending 
over a period of 20 years, the revenue rose to Rs 73,10,517 in 
1815-lG, when it began to decline until it fell to Rs. 47 07,252 
in 1831-32, in wbicli year the present form of the administra- 
tion of the country wa.s introduced.' Since that time, with some 
fluctuations, the revenue has gradually increased. It reached 
the highest point in 1867-68 and then began slightly to decline 
until 1872-73 in which the revenue was Rs. 72,09,453-8-10. 
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CnAPTEU XL 

BERAR 

I'HE Bombay system of survey aiu! seltlement according to 
fields has been adopted in Berar. The whole country is be- 
ing surveyed, marked off into plots and assessed at rates which 
hold good for 30yeais. The assessment of an entire district or vil- 
lage may be raised or lowered os may seem expedient, but the 
impost may not be altered to ilie detriment of any occupant on 
account of his own improvements. Of the restrictions on this 
piinciple some are intended to guard the rights of (iovernment^ 
and to check tlie tendency to excessive .Mibdivision of land — 
the chief defect of a peasant proprictaiy system — and the rest 
to protect the interest of persons other ilnui the occupant who 
may have an interest in the holding. First, if an occupant wishes 
to do anything which will destroy the value of his laud, as to 
<piairy in it, he must apply for permission to do so, and pay a 
hue to compensate (Jovernment for the piospeetive loss of assess- 
ment. Secondly, not le.ss than the eiitiie assessment of each 
held is to be levied. If, consequently, one share of a held is 
resigned, and tlio other .sharers will not take it up themselves, 
nor get some one else to do so, the whole field must bo resigned. 
Thiidly, a shared field once le.signed must be tukeu up again as 
a whole and no further subdivision of shares, after the settle- 
ment is once made, is permitted. An occupant may' always 
resign his holding (or any poition of it, being an entire field 
or di.'jtinct shaie m one) l)y himply giving a written notice of 
his intention before a ceilain dale, which lices him (d all liahil- 
ities fiom the cuirent yeai. When the registmed holder 
alienates his estate, he doe.'* it by siu lender and admittance, 
like an English copy-liolder. indeed, the Jieiar occ>i[>ancy 
tenure has many I’eaiuics re.sembling the copyhoM estate in tl;e 
le^ervatious of inanoiml lights, ilius the oullivutor has 

passed from all the evils of rack-renting, p»'i.-onal insecunty and 
uncertain owneiship of land, to a .sale piopeiiy and a tixeii asses, s- 
inent. 

Land Tenures . — The occupancy tenures 0 ^ lieiai aie ilms clxssi- 
fied. Land is held— ^1. — By piopin‘toi*> who manage each Ins own 
plot in his own faniiiy. 2 — By pnipiietois working together on the 
joint-stock or co-opeiative s}.stem. 3. — By the J/c/oinV;— halving 
the gross produce. 4. — By the Mctaine— ijalving the net produce. 
6.— By money reuis. 9. — By projuietm.s employing hired labour, 
I.»ai)d is now very commonly held uu the joini--lock principle. 
Certain persons agree tocoutrilmtii shaici ol cuUivuting expeuses, 

2K} 
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and to divide the profits in proportion to those shares, that pro. 
portion being usually determined by the number of plough-cattl® 
employed by each partner. These shareholders have co.ordinate 
proprietary rights in the land. If you admit a partner without 
stipulation as to term, you cannot turn him out when you wUh 

to got rid of him although you can dissolve the partnership by 
division of shares. It is not always easy to distinguish proprie- ’ 
tary sharelioldeis from sub-tenants, but the partner is he who 
has put in a sliare of capital and stock on loan from the proprie. 
tor, and after accounting for all advances receives a stipulated 
share of the net profit and of cultivation. If the sub-tenant has 
subscribed any capital, that transaction is adjusted separately. 

The hatai sub-teniue (metairie) was fonneily, aud is still, very 
common in Ijeiar. These are the oidiuaiy terms of the 6a<ar 
contract The registered occupant of the land pays the assess, 
nient on it, but makes it over entirely to the metayer ^ and re- 
ceives as lent half the crop after it Las been cleaned and made 
ready for maikct. The proportion of half is invariable, but the 
metayer sometimes deducts Ins seed before dividing the grain, 
lie (the suli-teaant) finds seed, labour, oxen, and all cultivating 
expenses. The period of lease is usually fixed, but it depends on 
tlie state of the land. If it is bad, the period may be long ; but 
no term of we^ame holding gives any light of occupancy. Me- 
tairies are going out of fashion. As the country gets richer the 
prosperous cultivator will not agree to pay a rent of half the pro- 
duce, and demands admission to partnership. Money-ients are 
also coming into u.sage slowly — mainly because the laud now 
occasionally falls into the hands of classes who do not culti- 
vate aud who are thus obliged to let to others. The moiioy- 
Icuders can now sell up a cultivator living on his field and give a 
lease for it ; foimcrly they could haidly liave found a tenant. 

Many persons now hold substantial estates, particularly lu the 
Berur valley. These aie usually village oi peiguua officials, wlio 
liave had good opportunities of getting hold of the best fields. 
Several could be named wdio aie legisteied occupants of 300 aud 
400 acres, and a few liave laigei holdings rated at rupees 1,000 
or upwards of laud revenue. It may be atfirmed, how'ever, that in 
iiimost ail these instances the land is really possessed by a family 
of sliaielioldiiig kinsmen, who assist in tlio managemeutand di- 
vide the piolitvS — not, as in England, by a single proprietor. These 
laige landowners farm most of their fields by lured labour, pro* 
vi ling seed and plongli-cattle, though, wlieie the lands are scat- 
tViod in dilfeieiit villages, they are often leased out. The rate 
ot wages of farm-lul)onier.'> is as high as rupees 8 monthly in the 
contio of the vale along the railway ; in the more backward tracts 
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it falls to rupees 25 or rupees 40 yearly, with food and clotbiog 
beside. Further down south the labourer still gets a share of 
the produce only. 

While iu Berar the tenure of land except by special grants, was 
ftlwavs very loose, the tenure of revenue offices, with all the 
rights, perquisites and imimiuities which couvoy usufruct of laud 
or shares ui the produce, has from the earliest times been strong 
and steadfast. For this leasou the office of Patel is much prized, 
and is virtually a family possession with all the dignities and 
emoluments perUining thereto, as though the actual appointment 
to the positive duties of a Patel lies with the Keveuue 
Administration, the heir succeeds on a death vacancy un- 
less he ih quite uiitit. The Patel has always been the agent 
between the State and the village tenant', for cultivation and 
collections; he used to ho paid hy renl-fioe land, money dues, 
and duMiities, the whole being gronpeil under the term “ watan.** 
Under^our rule he and his coadjutor, the putwaiee, receive only a 
fixed peicentage on the collections, but the impoilance of their 
olHce is undiminished. Deshmooks and despanuius were 
the superior officers of ptugnna or revenue subdivisions. 
Under the ' Mahouiedan Government they licid hy virtue of 
office the right to take certain duos fiom the revenue collect- 
ed lu their subdivisions, and some of the more powerful fami- 
lies, of which one or two lepresentatives still lemain, received 
laige grants of land in jageor, and p:itonts for the col- 
ltcLiou°of additional subsidies, on condition of military or 
|K)lice service and the inaintenanco ol older. But when tlio 
Nazim and the Marathas came t') struggle for the revenuo 
of lieiar, th y were too powciful to let any subjects stand be- 
tween them iind the full demand ; while, wlierever the Mara- 
ihas got complete ma.sLeiy, those keen financieis dispensed alto- 
gether with the servico.s, and thereioie with the claims, of un- 
tiustwoithy and iniluential collectoi.s not directly suboidiuato 
to themselves. The doshmooks and despandias have now no 
official duties, their families enjoying certain allowances which arc 
cliaiged upon the net land revenue. 

The tenures of land hy giant of the sovereign power difler not 
es-ientially from the estates of the same kind all over India, 
i iiese estates were always giantcd fiee. Iho jagcei of Beiar 

S' Ciiis to have been originally a mere <issignmcni of revenue for 
nnlitaiy seivice and the maintenance of order hy armed control 

•d c»*riain di.-,tiicts. In later times the giant was occasionally 
made to civil officers for the maintenance of one state and dig- 
•uiy. 'J he intere.st of tlie stipendiary did nut ordinarily extei d 
hi }oud his own life, and the jageer even delei mined at pleasuie 
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by the sovereign, or it was transferred on failure of service to an* 
other person who undertook the conditions. But some of these 
grants when given to powerful families acquired an hereditary 
character. Wheu Berar was made over in 1853 to the British, 
some villages were under assignraeut to jageerdars for the tnaiu- 
tenance of troops, and these were given up by their holders. Up 
to that date, however, the system of tankm jageer^ or assignmeut 
for army payments — by which whole pergunas in Berar had been • 
formerly held — had barely survived. The irregularities of the 
old practice were notorious. A few followers, to enable the 
jageerdar to collect the revenue, were sometimes the only armed 
force really maintained ; no musters were held, and wheil troops 
were seriously called out the jageerdar made hasty levies, or 
occasionally absconded altogether. 

There are still several personal jageers without condition in 
Berar, which have been conlirmed to the holdeis as a heritable 
possession. But none of these weie made hereditary by oiiginal 
grant, save only the estates givcti to pious or veneiable persons 
— ISaiads, fakeers, peercadan, and thehke—aud perhaps an estate 
which wasSrst assigned as an appanage to membeis ot the reign- 
ing family. Other jageers have been obtaiiica by Court interest, 
acquired by local officers during their tenure of power, or allot- 
ted to them for maintenance ot due state and dignity, and such 
holdings were often contiimed afterwards as a sort of pension 
which slided into inheritance. The term seems to mean, 

in tliese districts, any rent-fiee holding ot one or more whole 
mouzas. Almost every jageer title was given by the Delhi Km- 
peror or the Mizum, one or two by the Pesbwa ;bat not one full 
grant deiivcs from the Bhousla dynasty, which never arrogated 
to itself that sovereign prerogative. 

Other SCI vice tenures arc these — grants .allowed as a spe- 
cies of black-mail to secure immunity from the attacks ot 
robber chiefs, land allotted iu pension to men wlio assisted m 
tlie collection of land-tax and the woik of admmistiatiou like 

our tehseel peons, and, commorie.''t of all, tlie village giants ot 
lai»d to the menial servants of the village community and to 
arlizans which are stiil more prized as hcreditaiy possessions. 

Giants to religious or cliai liable institutions by the 
sovereigns or their deputies aie very numerous ; none ej 
them date from a time earlier than the 17th century, and 
most of these are under the seal of Aurangzebe to Maho- 
rnedans. Laud has been made over rent-free for the sup|>oit 
of many mosques, Hindoo temples, holy places, tombs, nliif 
rumsalas or hospices, and shrines muumerahle. .Mon^y 
payments from certain revenues have been allotted, and tu« 
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igUt to collect dues from specified villages. Where the 
, rants were for religious rites, liturgies, or menial services at an 
nstitution, they have shown a tendency, perceptible even in 
[Christian countries, to merge into personal estates vesting in 
m ecclesiastical family or community. The services have be- 
;ome obsolete, and the buildings decayed. These grants, or 
inams, are now continued on condition of service and inaiuten- 
[iuce of buildings. 

Otlier grants* are personal by origin. It was very common for 
Moghul rulers, and for tlio Maratlias while they had power, 
^ make petty allotments of rent-free land for the maintenance 
pcisotis whose piety, poverty, or learning gave them some 
claim. Waste land was usually granted, often on a life-tenure 
only, but a little interest got the rent-free estate continued to 
heirs, and tenures of this sort are among the oldest on the pro- 
vince. 

Land Revenue . — The land revenue demand in 1872-73 was 
Rs. 69,04,058 and the gross revenue Rs. 80,97,824. Subjoined is 
a table showing the contributions to these totals of the several 
districts with the population of each as ascertained by the Census 
of 1867 — since which signs of increase, especially in the town 
population, have been plainly observed : — 



Land rovonno 

Cross rovoDUO 

Population 

1 Kamo of District. 

in 

in 

in 



1872-73. 

1807. 

( 

* Akolah 

17,f.7,018 

24,00,0.82 

040,134 

i Oomraottoo ... ' 

U,26,fi00 

21,51,747 

407,270 

; Klhchporo 

H,(X»,37l 

i2,oo,ior> 

344,358 

{ Buldunah ... ... 

;),30,772 

10, 7.', ,888 

35:1.480 

! Woon 

8,82,3r,.3 

0,45,000 

477,861 

i BaMim 

4,K7,93a 

5G4,:i02 

• 

i Total 

.'',0,04,058 

80,07,824 

2,281,565 

L. 

jE.VJO,406 




Survey . — The number of villages under British administration 
in Berar is 0,795. Of this mimber, 067 have to bo measured, 
1,774 classed and 2,598 settled. The total increase of revenue 
to the province resulting from the survey settlements is Rs. 
12,32,802 while the total cost of .survey op3ration8 from the com- 
nieocemeut has only amounted to Rs. 18,15,438 so that an expen- 

* Tbii district haTing been formed after the Census was taken, the figures for It 
^uot bo shown separately, but are included in those given for the Akolah Pis- 



diture of £181,600, extending over a period of 12 yeari u 
yielding an annual return of £123,200. 

Waste ZaTifk— Approximately, the uncultivated areaintlj^ 
Province is 5,280,000 acres, of which 1,000,000 are grazing land 
2,200.000 cultivable and 2,020,000 unciiltivable. The area ac^ 
tually under cultivation is 5,091,000 acres. In the year 1865 
443 villages were let out on lease in the Woon district ; of these 
201 weie partially cultivated and 242 were altogether waste. 
During the succeeding 5 years, of the 242 waste villages 16^ 
were brought under cultivation ; in 69 preparation was bein(» 
made to bring waste land under the plough, leaving 9 villages iu 
which nothing was done. The rules have been suspended since 
that time. 

There are no Government or Wards’ Estates in Berar, 
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PART in. 

CHAPTER I. 

LEGlSLATIOHr. 

There are four law-making Councils in India— those of the 
Governor General, of Bengal, of Madras and Bombay. Kach 
consists of the Executive Council with additional members 
representing the nou-official public, Native and Kuropean. ’ 

In the Governor GeneraFs Council, also, there are generally 
three or four official members who advise or take chaige 
of measures referring to the provinces, such as the North 
West, the Punjab, Bombay and Madras. The Lieutenant 
Governor, or Governor, of the Province in which the Cen- 
tral Legislature may sit, is ex officio a member of it. Ben- 
gal has no Executive Council. The Governor General has 
the power of veto ou the legislation of the inferior Legisla- 
tures, and the Secretary of State for India may ad vise Her 
Majesty to dhallow the Acts of the Governor General’s Council. 

The dovemor General’s Legislative CoimoiL 

The following Acts were passed in 1872-73 : — 

Act ilo. VI f. 0 / 1872 to consolidate and amend tlie laio relatiTig to 
the Courts in British Burma, 

Tho repeal extende to Soctione throe hundred and seven tj-tvro, throe hundred tnd 
•eventy-throo and three hundred and aoventy-four, ho far aa they relate to Brituh 
lianna, of Act Vlll. of lHi>9 ; to Section twonty-threo, soctlun twenty-five and 
HtV’tions tvvonly-soven to thirty-four, of Act XXIIl. of 18G1 and to tho whole of Act 
I , XXI., XIV. of 1803 and Act III. of 18«G. 

Act Ao, VIII. of 1872, the Indian Income Tax Act. 

Tbi.s Act ceasoil to be in force on tho Ihirty-fl^day of March 1873, except at to 
tax'‘n payable in respect of tho period provioni to the thirVy-Grst day of March 
IbTu and as to penalties incurred under tbjs Act. 

Act No. IX. of 1872, the Indian Contract Act. 

This Act repeals tho whole of Acts XIII. and XIV. of 1«40, Act XX. of IBU, Art ‘ 
XXL of 1848, Sections 0 and 10 of Act V. of 181G, tho wholo of Act XV. of lS(W> 
and the whole of Act VIIL of I8G7. 

Ad No. X. of 1872, the Criminal Procedure Code, 

Act No. XI. of 1872, to provide for the trial of offences committed in 
places beyond British India and for the Exlraditian oj Criminals. 

Act No. XI f. of 1872, to amend Act XIL of 1870 (th« Natiu Pa$- 
etnger Ships Act.) 

Tiui Act must bo ro»d as part of Act XIL of 1870. 
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Act No. XIII. 0 / 1872 , to amend Act XV. of 1859 . 

This must b« road with and as part of Act XV. of 1860. 

Act No. XIV. of 1872, to exempt the Siraite Seitlemenie ' fron 
Indian Emigration Act of lb7l. 

Act No, XV. of 1872, to consolidate and amend the law relating to 
the solemnization in India of the marriages of Christians. 

This ropoalfl the wholo Act V. of 1852, with tho escoption of thoBO parts which 

have already boon repealed ; the whole Act V. of ljf35 and the whole of Act XXIL 

of 1866. 

Act No, XVL of 1872, for imposing a duty on certain spirits manu- 
factured in British Burma. 

Act No. XVII. of 1872, for postponing the day on which the Code of 
Criminal Procedure is to come into Jorce, 

Act No XVIIl. of 1872, to amend the Indian Evidence Act, 1872. 

Act No. XIX. of 1872, to amend the definition of ^ Coin contained in 
ihs Indian Penal Code. 

Act No. -YA'. of 1872, to amend Act No. V. o/ 1872. 

Act No. XXL of 1872, to facilitate the admission of Native JUilitanj 
Lunatics into Asylums. 

Act No, XX II. of 1872, to explain and amend Act X. o/1859, 

No. XXIII. of 1872, Jor regulating the reimportation into 
British territory of goods cleared at Rangoon for the territory of 
the King of Ava. 

Act No. IX IV, of 1872, to repeal Bombay Regulation XIIL of 1827. 
(for deliuing the Constitution of Cowls oj Criminal Justice, and 
the functions aiul Proceedings thereof) 

Section thiity-four, ehaiBO nine, is repealed. 

Act No. A’A'r. of 1872, to give the force of law to certain Ridts 
rclatiug to Balt in the Punjab. 

Act No. A A VI. of 1872, fp amend the Law relating to Opium in the 
Punjab. 

Act No. XXVII. of 1872, for postponing the day on which the Cole 
of Criminal Procedure is to come into force in %idh — namely *M 
l5f April 1873. 

Acf No. 1 of 1873. the Surma Courts' Amendment a 

Act No. 11. of' 1873, the Burma Ferries Acf. 

Act. No. III. oj 1873, the Madras Civil Courts' Act. 

Jef No. IV. of 1873, the Punjab Municipal .-tcf. 

Jef No, of 1870, the Cevenmeut Savings' Banks Act, 

Ad No. VI. oJ 1873, to amend the law relating to the transshipment oj 
good.* imported by steanwr and 'or other purjwses. 
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Ait No- r//. «/ 1873, /or ihelivy of port duet intheporteof Bvitiih 
Bunm, 

Set YIII. of 1873, the Northern India Canal and DriNtnage Act, 

Act No, IX, of 1873, ta prolong the law relating to appeals and 
reviews of Judgnunt in the Punjab. 

Act Ao. X 0/1873, the India7i Oaths Act. 

Act No, XI. of 1873, to provide for the appointment oj Municipal 
Comrnittees in thi Cenhal Provinces ajid for other purposes. 

Act No. Xll.of 1873, /or the repeal of certain obsolete Knactments, 

Act No. XIII of 1873. to nmeiid the Law relaUny to Umber floated in 
the rivers of British Burma. 

Act No. XIV. of 1873, to provide for the sccurittj ojjrf application of 
the effects of Officers and Boldiers becoming insane on service^ but 
not removed, put on half-pag., or discluirged. 

Act No, XV. of 1873, to make better provision for the appotnlmnt 
if Mimcipal Committees in the North- Western Broviucc and 
Oudh and Jor other purposes. 

Act No. XVI. of 1873, to consolidate and amend the Ldw relatmg to 
Village and Bond Police in the North Western Province. 

Act No. XVI I. of 1873, to provide for the liquidation of the debts 
of the Naivab Nazim of Bengal, and for Ins piolectivn aguinU legal 
process. 

Act No. XV 1 11. of 1873, to c<msolidate and omml the Uw relating to 
the recoverg of Bent in the Norlh-WesUrn Province. 

Act No. XIX, of 1873, to consolidate and amend the Law relating to 
Land Bevenue and the jmudiclion sj Uevenut Oflicers in the North* 
Province, 


Bengal 

All important business pending before the Bengal Bogislativo 
Council was disposed of in 1872-73 witli the exception of tbo 
Malioinedan Mariiage Bill. The new law regarding oinbankmeuts 
and drainage is one of very great i in poitaiicc, as also is tbo 
new Emigration Bill, which will sutihfactorily eettic a number 
of weighty fpicstions relating to emigration to our tea dis- 
tncls. Tlie following Acts wcie parsed. Though few in numl/er, 
liie work connected with them was heavy : — 

-1c/ No. III. of 1872, to amend the Calcutta Port Improvement Act. 

-let 1. of 1873, to amend the Sail Act of 1864. 

Act No, 11. of 1873, to amend the District Municipal lmpr0vetnenl 
Act and the District Towns Act. 
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Ad No, UL of 1878, to amend Section 9, Ad XL of 1849, ntj 
Section 27, Act XXI, of 1856. 

Ad No, IV. of 1873, for the registration ofhirthe and deaths. 

Ad No, V, of 1873, to provide for a lighting rate in Howrah, 

The Bill to provide for einbankmonts and drainage, continned to occupy the 
attention of tbo Council and was discussed with much care both in Committee aad 
Connell, and referred more than once to a Select Committee. The Bill was at laik 
passed by the Bengal Council in 1873. 

An important Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to the emigration 
of labourers to the districts of Assam, Cachar, and Sylhot, and to regulate contract 
labour and service, was introduced during the year and occupied the Couneil 
much. 

Towards the close of 1873 a Bill was introduced which provides a gys- 
tom for registering Mahomodan marriages and divorces. Under this Bill tbo 
Registrar will, as regards registration, take tho place which w'as filled by the old 
Kazoes, who are now no longer recognized by law ; and certified copies of extracts 
from his reports will be made prinid facie proof of tho facts rocitod therein. It 
is not proposed that there should bo any compulsion or interference between the 
Mahomodan registrar and those who may voluntarily go to him for marriage or 
divorce. 


Madras. 

Two Acts passed by tlic Council received the assent of the 
Governor-General and came into force during tho year: — 

Act No. I, 0 / 1872 , for the better regulation of the Police within tl\e 
territeriea subject to the Presidency of Fort Saint George. 

This received tho assent of tbo Govenior General on tho 30th May 1872 and took 
effect from tho 11th Juuo 1872. 

Act No. II. of 1872 , to extend the purposes for which Port Rules may 
be passed by the Governor of Fort Saint George in Council. 

This received the assent of tho Governor Gencr.al on the 24th Juno 1872 and took 
effect from tho Ist Soptomber 1872. Tho object of tho Act is to extend the pro- 
visions of Act XXII. of IHo.", itoclion 7, under which tho local Government, with 
tho consent of tho Govomor-Gonoral in Council, is authorized to make Port Rules 
for certain purposes. 

A Bill to prevent tho indiscriminate destruction of wild elephants, which was 
passed by tho Coiuicil on tho llth April 1872 and rocoivod tho assent of the Go- 
vernor on the llUh idem, was disallowed by Ilis Excellency tho Governor-General, 
under dato tho 10th June 1872, not on account of any principle involved in the 
measure, but in consoijuenco of the wording of some of tho sections. A similar 
measure, free from the defects pointed out was introduced into tho local legis- 
lature on tho 2lBt February 1873. and has, since tho close of tho year under 
review, l>een passed by tho Council, roooiving tho assent of Uis Excellency th9 
Govomor-Gonoral. 


Bombay. 

Act No. III. 0/1872, tlie Bombay Municipal Act. 

The inquiry which was mado in tho year 1871 at tb© solicitation of the B«n«fr 
of Justices into tho state of the finances of th© Bombay Municipality showed that 
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Mine reform of the Uimieipel coottflntloa «u neoMMiy io Meitre a more efiolaat 
•aminiotmtion of the Hnnicipaf ostaio and to enable the Corporation to eaeroian 
ft more direet and complete control oter lie expenditure. To effect the ohangea • 
which had appeared to the Executire Go^enuneat to be requiaite, thia measure was 
doTised and advantage was taken of the opportunity to eonsolldate and amend Um 
wTeral Acts, wi^ the exception of the Loan Acts, relating to Municipal adminls* 
tration in the city of Bombay, and to introduce such additional provisions for tbo 
collection of rates and taxes and the regulation of sanitation and other Sttbsidiary 
matters as hod been suggested by the exf«rience of tho past six years. 

Aci Ko, L of 1873 , the Bombay Port Tru$i AcL 

It was desirable in tho interests of the trade of Bombay to piece the coniervaoey 
and management of tho harbour and of certain wharvon and iwrtions of tbs fori 
Khore, tho property of Govommont, in tho hands of Trustees ; snd this Act wan 
paasoti in order to provide for tho constitution of a Tnist, for suitably arranging 
for tho managomont of tho property to bo held ip Trust, to vest different pro- 
portioa in tho Trust, to impose on the Trustees tho liabilities already incurred oa 
account of tho properties, to confer on tho Trustees power to raise revenue and 
funds to moot those liahilitioa and to provide for such prospective improvemonts 
M might bo doomed to bo necessary for the accommodation of tbo trade. 
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CUAPTER II. 

POLICE. 


Madrcis. — One of tlie acts passed by the local Council last 
year amended the prevailing regulations by authorizing the Gg. 
vernment to declare what places shall be considered towns within 
the meaning of section 48 which empowers the police to deal 
with nuisances. On March 31st the strength of the force was 
22,018, including office establishments and supervising staff. The 
total cost was Rs. 33,43,074. If the salt, land, customs and 
jail guards and the town of Madras be left out of consideiatiou, 
the cost of each policeman was Rs. 154, or U annas per head 
of the population, the ratio of distribution being one policemafii 
to every 1,750 of the ordinary inhabitants of the country. Seven 
officers and 677 men were department ally dismissed and S3i) 
were criminally convicted, the majority of the charges being of 
a petty nature. From the returns of the religion and caste it 
appears that the men numbered 14,595 Hindoos, 6,018 Maho« 
luedans and 440 Christians, of whom 13, 5o I were able to read 
and write. There were 77 escapes from police custody, 64 being 
from subsidiary and 13 from other, jails. Forty-three of th'i 
former and 10 of tlio latter were rc-captured and, as 204 out of 
246 who escaped from “ other custody’' were caught again with 
four wlio had escaped in previous years, the gross result wa.< 
323 escapes and 261 captures. Extensive frauds having occurred 
in llie district of Ganjam, in consequence of collusion between 
tho salt and police authorities, the interesting experiment wos 
tried of employing for servico us salt guards tiie Ooryah Naiks 
or hereditary militia of 'Goomsoor, who hold land from Govern- 
ment on tho feudal system. The call w'as responded to with 
alacrity ; aiul, as the chiefs are re‘-ponsibie for the good conduct 
of the men, every one of whom is also a landholder, the result 
as yet has been most satisfactory. 

The following table is an abstr.iot of the police operations iu 
cases in whicii arrests were made without warrant : — 
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Tlie percenUge of cases coQvicied to cases decided iras 8G‘$ 
ami iliat of persons convicted to persons brought to trial 77’4 l 
la cases of rioting, trespass, theft and so forth 41,043 persona 
wore bummoned by Magistrates tuo motu and of these 18,447 
were discharged without trial. Charges of the above naiura 
are cognizable by the police, but the pructico of direct action by 
the Magistracy is not discouraged, as it leads to tho cases being 
more readily dropped, if, as so often happens, they turn out 
to be realty more of a civil than of a criminal nature. 
Even in the case of grave ciimo inquired into by the police 
there was, as usual, a large number which it was found necessary 
to refer as false for the orders of the Magistracy. There was a 
decrease of eighty in the actual number of reported cases return-* 
ed to be false, while the percentage fell from 3G‘4 to 32*2 an 
compared with the results of 1872. 

Bombay . — There was a slight but general improvement 
in the proportion of persons accused of crimes wliich were 
followed up to conviction in this Province. For the Wor- 
iliein Division the returns show 53 against 48 percent., in the 
Southern Division 48 as compared with 44 5 per cent, while in 
Sindh there is an advance from 57*8 to GO‘92 per cent Tho 
proportion of stolen property recovered, on the other hand, fell 
off, the slight use from 38 to 40 percent, in the Northern Divi- 
sion being more than met by tho decrease in tlio Southern Di- 
vision from 47 to 43 and lu Sindh from 67'2 to 60 C \ycr cent. 
In tho case of non* cognizable oflfences the low proportion of con- 
victions to prosecutions attiactcd tho attention ol Government, 
The c.xplanatiou would seem, however, to lie in the too free issuo 
hy Magistrates of warrants and summonses on ex-parle com- 
plaints, rather than in injudicious action on tho part of tho 
liolice. The large number of departmental punishments as com- 
pared with rewards and the small proportion of the constahle!! 
who car. read and write, are points to be regretted. The inquiry 
into the otato of the village police was continued, but no 
special changes were determined upon. The administration of 
police in the City of Bombay was successful, order was pre- 
served throughout tho year and a remarkably largo proportion 
—92 per cent, — of the cases taken up by the police were prose- 
cuted to conviction. • • ' 

Beiigal.^rhe chief feature of the police administration in Jen-i 
gal in 1872-73 was the rent disturbance at Pubna. The ryoU wha 
were hard pressed by the worst zemindars and who bad nearly 
yielded, obtained the support of their fellows, who knew ihati 
their turn would come next and a very extensive ryots union 
>taa formed and rapidly spread. Then, os is so apt to happen 
VouXVllI. 2M 
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eiicb CMesI aonie of the men of the union committed themselves 
by brenkin*^ the peace and the law, Ihere was a violent and 
threatening'* outbreak, of which -of course many bad characters 
took advantage. The deeds of the rioters were enormously ei. 
aggerated ; in reality they did nothing of a very atrocioue cjiarac- 
ter, but there were serious breaches of the peace, a Uttle plunder 
of property and some old rjuarrels were worked off. There was. 
BO loss of life nor any serious personal injury. But the landholder 
class was thoroughly alarmed and terrible stories of the atroci- 
ties committed by an excited Jacquerie were told all over 
Bengal and partly believed in. The rioters never for a moment 
rcsis'ted the authority of Government ; they never went furtlier 
than to report that the zemindars were to be abolished and they 
were to be the Queen’s ryots. The peace was completely restored 
without military or other extraneous aid and the rioters have 
been duly punished. The District Police of the Lower Provinces 
remained on very much the same footing as it was last year. 

In Assam some small saving was effected by di.speusing with a 

District Superintendent in the K.hasee Hills, where crime was 
merely nominal and by other slight reductions here and there; 
l)iit\he strength stood at 22,GtO men of all ranks at an actu.!! 
cost of Rs. 43,07,068. The figures relating to cognizable crime 
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Einlily-ono thousand three hundred and thirty-three cogniaihle 
discs were before the Magistrates for trial and convictions were 
obtained in 35'5 per cent. — nearly 4 per cent, more than last year ; 
80702 persons were put on trial, of whom 59'5 per cent, were 
finally convicted and 415 per cent, acquitted. Of murder there 
were 394 true cases reported ; 160 , or 4t)'5 per cent., only were 
detected and though 1,100 persons were arrested, only 328 
were convicted. Twelve wefe murders by dacoits, 18 by 
robbers (chiefly murders of children for their ornaments), 
IG by poison— all domestic crimes— and the rest ordinary 
murders The exciting causes cannot always be ascertained; 
but it may bo noted that 72 wives were murdered bytlieit 
husbands; 18 husbands by their wives or the wives’ para- 
mours; 43 paramours by tho husband or relatives; 8 women 
bv their relatives on account of intrigues; 30 pereons were 
killed in riots, generally land disputes; 24 children wer 
murdered for the sake of their ornaments; 11 iljeg'^mw 
•hildeen were made away with; 9 people were kmea oj 



ruBfttics and 112 persons were murdered in farioui ways not de* 
lulled in the reports. Dacoity and all professional crime, in th«^ 
old acceptation of the term, is decreasing. Indeed the latter ica/ 
l,e almost said to be extinct, 

I^orth Western rnwince . — As usual, the effect of the unp\os- 
peious agricultural year, was visible in the police returns, the 
number of offences reported being uiucli larger and the propor- 
tion higher, than in 1872. The percentage of convictions to. 
crimes was 2671 per cent, and more than ibur out of every five 
ca.'scs judicially prosecuted were succcsfilul—a result for which 
the departnieut may well take credit. 'I'hc total strength of the 
Piovincial and Municipal Police Force was 82,988 men, or 27 for 
every 10,000 of the populaliDn. The force is lecriiited from 
among all castes and religions. The lecouslitutiou of the- 
Viiliigc Police was almost completed and in all but a 
few districts these men now receive fixed wage.s besides their 
traditional perquisites, instead of irregular and uncertain pay- 
ments in money or in grain m* laud. The entire cost of the 
Department was £4-72,370. Deducting tlic cost of Municipal^ 
and Village Police, the expenditure on the Constabulary Police 
was £259, -437, or £20,000 less than last year. This reduction 
of exjKiuse was aGooinpanicd by a nruked incicase of efficiency. 
The number of muniers wa.s 310 and of professional poisoning 
cases 19. Ju six cases the |X)isonor was convicted and in two 
committed to the Sessions. In none of the.se ca.se3 docs thero 
seem to be any ground for believing that tlie poisoners belonged 
to an oiganiaed tratei nity. Jt is merely a lude form of robbery 
committed on unwary tiuvcllers and tlie drug employed is 
generally dhatoova, whicli, as a rule, only causes tenvporary inseu- 
.sihility. In dacoitics the same measuic of success was not oh- 
tamed. In 1871, 82 ciuses were under enqiiiiy ami 29 convic- 
tions woic obtained ; in 1872 the numbei.s were 8l and 28. 13i.t 
last year, of 313 persons arrested, 151 wei*o convicted, while lhi« 
year only 110 were convicted out of 288. During tho year pro- 
posals went up to the Govcriimeiit of India to proclaim as cri- 
minal tiibes tlie Bowiecabs of Bodowlec, the llabooralis aud 
AiiecrialiS of certain villages in Ftah, the Bowrocahs of Cawn- 
|>oie, and the Sonowrialis of Lullutpore. bauclion was received 
lu the first two cases and the Act is now in force. Its effect is 
that a register of the members of each family is kept up aud 
they are compelled to bo present at roll-calls, which are held at 
uncertain periods: they cannot thus wander away on thievio|| 
excursions and are compelled to devote themselves to the trades 
aud pursuits which they piofess to follow, but whicn formerly 
^verc only a cloak for robbery. 
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PttnM.— The sUte of crime in 1872 was more satisfactory 
than it had been for a long time past-the effect chiefly of g^l 
liarvest* and cheap prices. The number ot offences cogmzabl* 
bv the Police (44, 451) shows, indeed, a s ight increase as 
compared with the preceding year ; but in a 1 the more impot- 
tant classes of crime— offences against pul^ic tranquillity, se- 
rious offences against the person, serious offences against pro. 
pertY and minor offences against the person— there was a de-. 
crease. The only noticeable exception to the general decrease 
of heinous crime was in the case of niurders iii the Peshawut 
district These attained the formidable number of 10-, being 
nearly one-third of the aggregate number of murders ui the ea- 
tire Province. Tiie Patliaiis, however, are a people fu 1 of fierce 

enmities and tactions with a keen sense of injured honour; 
and they possess a border close. at hand for flight, their neigh- 
bours sympalliising with the murderers, or fearful of giving 
evidence against them. 

The total strength of the police force was 20,194, fifty-seven 
of wliom only were Europeans. Tlie cost of keeping up tins body 
of men amounted to Rs. 29,52,949, 

Ottef/t.— Notwithstanding tlic great increase in 
of crimes reported, the police, winch was at llie same stiengtli 
as during the^ preceding year, investigated a greater proportion 
o ca “ t is satisfactory to find that the offence o noting, 

was not nearly so prevalent duniig tl.e year 
The cliief increase was m thelus Vi.f 

of a petty nature is shown by the fact, that out of a to aU 
79,541 uoless than 53,530 were thefts ot P>oF>^ty 'lalued^at less 

than Ka 5. The number of thefts of gram rose from l-,4- 

1871 to 23,662 in 1872, proving beyond all question that many 
persons were driven to crime by want. Cases of “ 

attempt to murder, were not so numerous as usual, llie toiio 
iiig t:d)lo bhows the number to be lower thau m any ) 
tiuce 1^07 • 


One hiuulr.-d and-forty-eight persons were arres^ ^ wjg 
.mly were convicted. The strength of tlie ro' 
lorcc was 978 Officers and 4,898 men and the coat Rs. 9,1-, 
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in the whole Province there ia one regular policeman to 4*49 
square miles aud a population of 1,919, and one chawkcydar to 
1*44 square miles and a population of ;i54 ; while in towns theie 
is a policeman to every d()i persons and iu Cautouments one to 
:id!. 

Cthti'dl Pvovince, — The effect of the harvests is generally to 
l)e traced iu the Police returns of the year and the knowledge 
that in the early part of 1872 the price of food was high might 
be thouglit to explain the fact that the mnnber of otfeuces cognio 
2 ;»ble by tlie Police increased from 23,000 to 30,000. The euiiie 
iiicjease indeed occurred among oftencei? against property, 
housebreaking, tlielt atid cattle theft, which increased from 
17,o0U to 24,100. There seems theretore a very plaiusihlo con- 
necnon between the increase in the price of food and the incrca.se 
in crime, but in spile of this it has been deemed more consi-stent 
with all tbo known facts of the cjwe to u.sciibe the major 
p.iit ot the iucietise of ciime to better reporting and 
iiioie honest recording of repoUed offences. In many dis- 
liicts it has come to this, that the most trifling matter is 
reported as an offence, under the belief that everything that 
can po.ssibly be made an offence .should be reported, even 
tiiougii no inquiry or assistance on the pait of tlic Police is re- 
quired ; and the esLimuted value of the property stolen iu a veiy 
large pioportiou of the repoi ted theft cases i.s ulteily insignifi. 
cant, while the loports of the theft of a handful or two of giuiu 
aie very numerous, lie the cau.se of the iucrease what it nuty, the 
manner m ^Yhich the Police depaitmeut peiformed iu duty 
was satislactory. The Police investigated b4 per cent, of the 
Cases rejKirted and obtamed convictions in 36 per cent, 
or in 43 per cent, of ca.se.s investigated. They ai rested 22,44^. 
pei.'on.s, nt whom tiioy discliaiged 1*6 per cent, without bringing 
tliein tu tiial, Again, 82 per cent, of those arrested were put ou tiiul, 
tiio peiceiitage ufcouvicied toairc.^ted being 72. Tliese results are 
not unfavonrablo and show that the Police weio not only 
active but careful in their iuve.stigatiou.s and proceedings, lieinous 
crimes are foituiialely r.ire in this Piovince and they have not 
i»howa any tendency to increase. The Provincial Police force 
numbers 7,379 of all ranks, the Municipal Police 980. The for- 
mer cobU lls. 11,99,000, the latter Kh. 96,ti00 per annum, 
txclusive of Feudatory States, there is one policeman for 
every ten square miles, one for evpry thousand of the popu- 
iaiiou, while the number of cognizable offences per tntllc 
of population i.s 3'7. This constitutes the entire Police force 
01 the Ccuirai Piovince. In othci pails of India the villugu 
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watch forms a body of policemen snpplementary to 
legular Coristabulary and ute more or less under the control 
of the Police officers. The pay of these supplementary mta 
is given either in the shape of a rent-free tenure or of n 
monthly cash allowance. Thus in the North Western Pro. 
vince the number of village policemen is not less than 50,000 ; ia 
the Punjab nearly 25,000 in Oudli about o0,0(K>. In this Pro- 
vince there are the village Kotwals, but their position diftrs 
Very materially from that of the rural Police elsewhere. They are 
simply the village servants, the servants of the Patel or Malgu* 
zar, and it is to the master not to the servant that the Govern, 
merit officers look for the proper reporting of offences conunittei 
ill their villages. By custom tlie Kotwal is the person whom 
the Malguzars employ to make these reports and to aid the Po- 
lice in their enquiries into any case ; but the Kotwal is not a 
policeman and is not rcsponsibl'e directly for the perfoiinaiiceof 
any duty connected with crime any more than any other villager. 
It is the village liead not the village servant who is charged with 
Police responoihilities in the village. This was the state of 
things before the introduction of the regular Police in 1802 and 
it has not since then been altered, nor does it appear desirable to 
relieve the village iieadman of any of his respimsibility by mak- 
ing a Government, servant of the village drudge and placing him 
under the orders of the regular Police. 

Brilisk Burma, — For 14,203 cognizable offences 18,553 per- 
sons weic placed on (rial, as compared with 16,079 per- 
sons who weio tried for 1 4,220 cognizable offences in 1^71. 
The large number of persons tried in proportion to the 
inimher of cases is a very favourable feature in the woiking 
'of the police of this Province. Seventy-six per cent, of 
those tiled in 1871 weic convicted and in 187‘2, '^7 per cent, or, 
in other wonls, while the uuniher of cognizable offences is iieaily 
identical in both yeais tlie numhei of peisons convictcil increa.seJ 
fiom 12,817 to 14,393, .showing that the police were active 
and intelligeiit in airesting tiiminals. 'fhe pioporlion of ca-^ea 
can led to conviction, improved fiom 52 to 50 per cent. 
There were only sixty-five c.i.ses o< dacoity, of which 21 were 
coiiiinitted by inarandeivS fiom foreign unritory — principally in the 
Teiia.^.sei im Division — so that the ” Iioukj” d.ieoities numbered 
only 4K .Against those foieign maramjfis tlie police were active 
and, on the whole, succes^}^^l. On the frontier of the JSahveen Di;>* 
tiu-t foimidahle gang's of Shan and Kareiiiiec robbers entered on 
sevoial ocia.Mons and were almost always encountered by the Jpo- 
lir.', aUliou' 4 h often wiili very dispioportioiiate numbers. Th* 
Lauic el I he noik may be aimed ai t.om the fad that 10 of tho 



maraHuers were shot ie British territory. Biit cattle theft, 
which fell from 1,358 cases in 1870 to 847 in 1871, again rose to 
950— an increase of nearly 100 cases. This, however, does not 
rightly express the course of the crime, which fluctuated cousU 
dembiy in the various districts. 

It is not to be wondered at that the Burmans should, compared 
with the Indians, find police work unattractive; but it is very ne- 
cessaiy to watch whether their willingness to join tlie department 
is lessened from year to year. The tigures given in the last 
Police report show that the service is, if judged by tlie proportion 
of voluntary resignations, becoming gradually more enticing. In 
1867 twenty-five per cent, of the police voluutaiily resigned the 
service, while in the past year the proportion was only fourteen 
per cent 

JBerar . — The police of this little Province number 2,632 
and cost only Rs. 4,81,410, there being one policeman to al)oiic 
1,000 persons and nine square miles. Of 8,605 cognizable 
cases 8,003 were enquired into by the police on their owu 
motion and the rest by order of the Magistrate. There were 
apprehended 11,104 persons, of whom 72 28 per cent were 
convicted The total amount of stolen property wns Rs. 1,00,976, 
of which 25'54 per cent, against 3 1 '65 in 1871, uas re- 
covered* Eleven thousand persons passed through the hands 
of the police in 1872 and 9,823 were arrested tuo moiu. 
Most of the serious offences were committed in the first 
half of the year, as in 1871 they fell mostly in the latter half. 
“ I have little doubt,” writes the Inspector General, " hut that 
the distress iu West Berar', which followed the scanty rainfall of 
1871, was the chief cause of much crime in the beginnirrg of 
the past year also.” In support of this opinion is the fact that 
half the dacoitees and robberies iu the province took place in 
-Akolah and Buldanab, the two districts which suffered most 
from drought and in which the highest prices of food (wlieat 
and jowarree) prevailed. The number filially convicted was 
^.027, or 7 2 '28 per cent, against 71’3 iu tlie p<w>t year, lii 
connection with this improved percentage, it is satisfactory to 
record that in the year under report the number of peihons 
punished for nuisances — generally a sure find for a policeman 
who wants to improve his average of convictions— luus been less 
ia the two previous years. The proportion of those releas- 
otl without trial was 16'52 percent. ; of those acquitted or dis- 
charged after trial 9'46 per cent. 

Jlfj/sore.— The police of this part of India were in a transition 
State, owing to the pending; introduction of the silluge system, 



The department is also scantily officered. Neverihelew the 
results ot the year, although they cannot be termed lOno* 
lutely satisfactory, compare not unfavourably with those at* 
tained in other provinces and certainly shew an improvement 
over previous years. The police arrested fewer persons than 
in the previous year, but the ratio of convictions was larger. 
In the bangalore District, the population of which U 
828 , 364 , 2,153 persons were arrested against 2,901 in 1871-72. 
Of these 77‘5 per cent, were convicted against 73 in the pre- 
ceding year. In the other districts, the total population of 
which is 4,227,058, the number of persons arrested wp 6,854 
and of tbe^ 37‘9 were convicted. The total number of per- 
sons punished during the year was 15,926, as against 12,474 
in 1871 ; 40 were sentenced to death, 28 to transportation 
for life and 1,264 to rigorous imprisonment, as against 32, 
23 and 1,229, respectively in 1871-72. There was thus 
an* increase in the number of heinous offences which it 
is not easy to account for, but which cannot justly be laid at tlie 
door of the Police. 

Coorg.-^A^ in the previous years, the Regular or Town Police 
consisted of two duffedars and 24 peons, but was maintained at a 
total cost of Rs. 1,740 as against only Rs. 1,596 in 1871, the in- 
crease being due to a sum of Rs. 162 expended on account of 
allowances and contingencies. The District or Rural Police con- 
sisted of 3,829 ryots bolding lands on reduced assessments. The 
proportion ' of the toUl police force to area and population was 
nearly the same as in 1871, being one policeman to half a square 
mile of the area and to 29 persons of the population. 

The value of property stolen in the year amounted to about Ra 
14,730 in 86 cases, but oul) property of the value of lis. 1,323 in 
32* cases Nvas recovered. 
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CHAPTER m. 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 

Jfotima.— Exclusive of village magistrates, six hundred and six 
officers exercised criminal jurisdiction beyond the local limits of 
tbe High Court. Appellate jurisdictiou was also exercised in 
all the Session Courts and by ninety-seven of the magistrates. 
The ratio of appeals to convictions was : — 

Por oonti 

From the Sul)-Magi9trat<'H to tho Su|>orior Magistracy ... ••• 

From the Superior Magistracy to tho Sossiou Com U ... ... 

From tho Sossiou Courts to the Ui|fa Court ... ... — w • 

Ninety-seven f^entcnces of death were referred by the Session 
Courts to the High Comt for confirmation. In 75 coses they 
were confirmed and in 13 commuted to transportation for life. 

Of 1,553 offences again.st the State, 801 cases were convicted, 
tho most important being that known as tho great note forgery 
case, in which forged note.s of tho Madras ciicle for Rs. 1,000 
each were paid by one Juggauatba Piinlaloo, under the name of 
Vencatachelliim lyah, to a sowcar in Rem^cs to tho extent of one 
and a half lakhs of rupees. Two hundred and .si.'cty-eight 
murder were dealt with but conviclions w ro obtained :n 99 
only. Ei<^ht minders were committeil by robbers, by means 
of poison and thu leniaiuder in oilier ways. Ot 98 cases of 
culpable homicide, 59 were convicted. Dacoilies numbered 
313, beiii" nine in o-vccss of tlic nniiibcr comniiUed m the 
previous year, but far shoit of that for 1868 and 18 j9. Of 
{lie 313 clses reported, only 67, or 21-4 per cent were . e- 
tected and of property lost to the value of Rs. 06,<08, 
only Rs. 7,352 was recovered. The Inspcctor-Ooncnil 
reports that the circiimslances formerly allciidiiig the com- 
mittal of this crime have greatly changed and the tor.ures 
and savage harbarisni of the old torcliliglit gang roj icry are 
now rarely heard of. Under the head of loh .cry thero was 
an increase of 50 cases, clneHy in liie districts of a “ 

batore and North Aicot There were 274 

of culpable and four of jiistifiahle, liomicido, and , sue , 

which included 929 ca-.es of d.owuing, 437 of hanging and 
47 owing to poison. Of tl'o accidentid deaths. 13 rosul^ 
from railway Mcidents, 256 from wild beasts, >69 fiom snake- 
bite and 6,076 from drowning. 

5om6a«.— The criminal returns show well this year, a general 
decrease king observable. In the City of Bombay there was 
a falling offlrom 29,000 to 23,464 and mtl.o Regu.ation Uis- 
tricte 703 fewer persons were accused than m the previous year, 
Vote XVIU. - ^ 
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while ill Sindh there was a decrease of 1,379 in the number of 
offences and of 1,499 in the number of trials. There was little 
chaug;e in the proportion of serious offences to the total amount 
of crime, an increase under the heads of Theft, Robbery, House- 
breaking and Forgery being balanced by fewer cases of False 
Evidence, Grievous Hurt, Rape and Highway Robbery. The 
liuinher of dacoities attracted the notice of Government aui 
special inquiries were instituted. The result was, however, on 
the whole, satisfactory, showing that the increase was due ia 
great measure to the entry of crimes technically dacoities, but 
committed by persons who were not robbers by profession. 
‘A hundred and forty-four more Sentences than in the previous 
year were appealed against. The percentage of success, 18*66, 
IS only slightly in excess of 15*3, the corresponding return 
for Civil Court?, The proportion of appeals was highest iu 
Riiinagiri and in the districts of the Karnatic. 

BetigaL — A heady the new Ciiminal Procedure Code is 
working smoothly and with a rennukable absence of friction 
of any kind. The returns still show the urgent need of 
more active siiperiiit^dence of the working of the subordinate 
courts. At the Sessions on the original bide of the High Court 
204 persons were dealt with, 8 were discharged without trial, 58 
acquitted and 13S convicted. In the Sessions Courts of the 
interior 4,569 persons were dealt with, 31 being discharged, 
1,455 acquitted and 2,535 convicted. Tlie Magistrates of all 
grades had before them 160,972 persons, as against 155 504 in 
1871. Of these 37,397 were discharged without formal trial, 
34,062 finally acipiitted, 86,802 convicted, and 4,084 commit- 
ted ; 533 died, escaped, or were transferred. Seventy-eight 
persons were executed, 275 transported for life, 49 trans- 
ported for a term of years, 25,871 sentenced to penal servi- 
tude or rigorous imprisonment, 3,312 whipped and 57,163 
lined. 

District Magistrates hoard 3,7*27 appeals from their subordi- 
nates. Of these they i ejected obS, cunfirmed the sentence in 
1,996, modified it in 34.3 and reversed it in 612. The Sessions 
Courts had 9,901, of which they rejected 1,406, confirmed sen- 
tence iu 5,514, modified it in 766 ami reversed it in 1,498. The 
High Court had 1,891, upholding tlie sentences iu 1,423, modify- 
ing them iu 97 and reversing them in 137. There were 469 appli- 
cations for revision, in 247 of wliich the lower courts’ judgment 
was uplield, in 26 modified and iu 190 reversed. On tlie whole, 
Iho population of this Province is averse to violent or heinous 
Clime. Rioting and unlawful assembly and affrays contributed 

3,618 out of tile total number of cases leportcd , 10,934 persons 
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were tried for this offence, of whom 7,003 were convicted. False 
evidence, though common enough in the courts, is seldom pro- 
secuted and is difficult to bring home. In G50 cases 904 persons 
were tried and 279 were convicted. There were 830 murders 
and culpable homicides, and attempts at those crimes, for which 
1,715 persons were apprehended ; of these 552 were convicted. 

Under kidnapping 343 cases are shown and of 471 persons 
tried, only 110 were convicted. Thefts gave a total of 27,875 
ca^es, but only 21,720 peisons were put on trial knd 10,307 con- 
victed for this offence ; very many cases are undetected, Dacoily 
slions 420 cases, in winch 1,885 persons were tried and 509 con- 
victed. Many of these, however, are only technically called dacoity, 
dacoities of the old style com|)arativcly seldom geenring. Criim- 
nal tiespnss in the form of house-breaking gave 11,293 cases, in 
which only 2,015 poisons were convicted out of 3,095 put on 
Inal. This offence is always ineffectually dealt with and is pe- 
culiar to Behar as assault is to Eastern Bengal. Offences against 
iiumiage numbered 3,613; 2,025 persons wore put on trial and 
2H3 convicted, 'J'hesc cases chicHy occur in tl»e Eastern and 
Muhomedau di.stiicts, wliere the 9u/.*<i system of marriage tends 
to multiply offeiicc.s of the class, while tlie a’osenco of any gencr* 
id regisuy of maniuge^ and divorces prevents proof being 
iiiid of the facts necesMuy to suppoit the charge in court. Anew 
law fur legiilating Mahoiiicdan marriages wasnixlor consideration. 
For defamation 570 persons were put on tiial and of these only 
132 wcic convicted. 

iVoW/i Provincp .. — As was to bo expected from 

the increase of crime, the woik of the Ciiminal Uourts com- 
piued unfavourably with that of the previous year. Tim 
])erceutage of convictions to trials was 09 — the same as in 
1^71. 'i lie hulk (*f the crime reported was not of a heinous 
eliaracter and in four out of every seven ca.scH the punisliincnt 
''as fine only; and tlic proportion of fines realized to fines imposed 
"lis 76 per cent. The propoition of appeals that snccended be- 
f>re the Sessions Court was only 24 percent. The statistics 
of the graver offences are shown in llie following table : — 


Class of Ciimo. 

1 lh70. 1 

1 1 

IS71. j 

IS 72, 

Murder 

1 1 

; 1 

j 

a2i 

Culpable homicide 

. , iM.'i 1 

LUhI 1 


l>acoity 

711 I 

so 1 


liobbory 

, . 1 4sh i 

404 

.T.M 

Theft 

2f».C>l»2 ' 

2.VIH 1 

,31,1.W 

Burglary 

; 17,U«W j 

20,2.'W , 

1 

10,771 
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Including those imprisoned and fined and imprisoned tin} 
flogged, 22,228 persons were sent to Jail during the year. Of 
these 21,147 were sentenced to rigorous and 1,081 to simple, 
imprisonment. The highest percentage of convictions was 
obtained in Humeerpore, where it was 91, in Bustee 89, ia 
Dehra Doon and Banda 88, in Mirzapore 86, in Moozuffer. 
nuggur and in jMoradabad, where it was 80. Ihe lowest per- 
centages of convictions were in Gurliwal, where of 8 persons 
coraniittcd, only 2 were convicted ; in Liilliitpore, where of 4 
persons committed, only 2 were convicted ; in Benares, where the 
percentage was 56, in Allygurli 69 and in Saharuupore 61, 

Puvjah.~T\\c average duration of cases in Magistrates’ Courts 

the period elftpsing between the date ot the case beiii^' 

received to the date of its decision — was 8 days and the 
duration of cases committed .to the Sessions — the period 
elapsing fiom the dale of decision— was 46 days. The per- 
centage of acquittals on appeal was, in the case of ap- 
peals” to District Oflicers, 21; and in the case ot appeals 
to Sessions Judges, 10. Upon the whole there is evidence 
of increased care in the conduct of casts and greater atten- 
tion to procedure; but thcio are two points demanding special 
attention— the necessity for combined action on the part of 
District Othcers lu dealing with bad cliaiactcis, and for securing 
the infliction of adequate sentences on habitual offenders. Ac- 
tion was taken by the Government in regard to both these 
matters. 

The number of cases brought to trial in the Magisterial Courts 
was 62,978, involving 128,024 peisons, of wdiom 27,560 were ar- 
rai‘^ned for iion-baiUble and 100,464 for bailable, offences. Of 
ibe 27,560 persons brought to trial for non-bailable offences, 65 
per cent, weio convicted or committed to the Sessions, as com- 
pared with 64 per cent, in the previous year, and 66 pei cent, in 
1870; and of the 100,464 pcisoiis brought to tiial for bailable 
ofteiices, 50 per cent, were convicted, being the same proportion 
as in the year befoie. The number of Sessions cases disposed 
of in Commissioners’ Couits was 456, involving 966 persons. Of 
persons tried 62 .per cent, woie convicted. The percentage of 
convictions was liiglicst in the Lahore and Hissar divisions, 
and lowest in Delhi and Dcrajat. Of the persons punished 
by Magistrates and Sessions Courts, 140 were sentenced to 
death, 98 to transportation for life and 1 to penal servi- 
tude; 14,783 persons were punished with riguious impn* 
soiim’cnt, and 790 with simple, 10,272 j)ersou8 weie 
fined m addition to imprisonment and 43,093 were fined 
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as a 80^0 punisliment; 600 persoDS were whipped in addi- 
tion to some other punishment and .*>,388 received stripes 
solely. The number of appeals preferred to Magistrates 
of districts from the decisions of the subordinate Magisterial 
Courts was 2,287, or 189 less than in the previous year. In 12 
per cent of these cases the appeal was rejected a limine^ in 53 
per cent, the order of the lower Court wa^ upheld, in 14 }>er ceiiU 
modified and in 21 per cent, reversed. The number of appt*al8 
preferred to Sessions Courts from the decisions of llepntv Coinmis- 
.sioners and Magistrates exercising full powers was 3,070, against 
3,178 iu the previous year. In 10 per cent, of iliese oases, the 
appeal was rejected, in 73 per cent, the order of tlie lower court 
was upheld, in 7 per cent, modified and in 10 per cent, revoised. 

Ondh . — On the last day of 1872, there *were in all 1G4 
persons exeicising judicial functions in Oiulh, of whom 115 
were paid and 49 unpaid. The latter clas.s consists almost 
entirely of landholders who have been invested witli judicial 
powers; all tliese gentlemen were natives and they disposed of 
4,S72 cases last year. 

The number of offences repoitcd oxcecils that of any for- 
mer year and the increase is attiihutahlo to had seasons 
aud unfavourable harvests. 'I lie number of persons hi ought 
to trial showed an increase ot 3,321, hut notwithstanding 
this the numiier of acijuittals fell olf by 579. One person 
only was tried for an ollence against the State. Karpat 
Singh had been proclaimed iu 18.58; he was arrested at 
Mynpoorce disguised as a fakeer and having been convicted of 
being a leader of lebellion .and of jiaiticipation in an attack on 
the English fugitives fiuiu Fullehguih, was .sentenced to death. 
This sentence, i-owe\ei, was commuted to oiu' (>t transpoitation 
for life. Eighty-four pcr.sens were undei trial lor offences con- 
nected with coinage, or nine more than duiiug tlie jiroccd- 
Hig jear, and thiity-miio of them were convicted. Cases 
of kidnapping, of all kind.'', increased in niinihcr, 178 per- 
sons being under tiial for this otlein'o in 1.^71 and 255 iu 
the pxst year. As a lule, girls arcnotkidimppeil for an inimo- 
lal purpose, hut for mamage. A Kajpoot J.^ oflen icudy to 
marry such girls ; custom foibids liini to take a wife except from 
certain clane and being too poor to .‘^tainl the expeiiHijs oi a regu- 
lar marriage he readily allows hiiUM lf to believe ll at the kid- 
napped gill is of a sintabie caste. Hence it is that many a 
llajpoot pioud of Ins lineage ha.>> wed the daughter <d a Pttssce 
or a Mus>alman ; and fieipiently the blood ofaii old Thakoor 
family is lens pure than that of almost any otlier caste. But the 
Clime, with whatever object it maybe coinmilted, isa detest- 
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able one. The number of persons sentenced to imprisonment 
by Magistrates was 12,087 and 4,547 wore whipped, or nearly 

more than lialf the number in 1872. Two persons were sen. 
tenced to transportation for a terra of years, forty-one for life and 
twenty-six to death. 

Ccalrat Province . — The system of employing Honorary Ma- 
gistrates in the interior of districts bad some extension durioft 
the past year. Now tliere are forty places where but for the it 
sidence of an llonorary Magistrate there would be no Maois. 
Irate at all, and 9.S places in all where Magistrates’ Courts 
are fotmed. Tiiere was no increase of crime except of that 
cognizable by the Police, ami the number of persons bioiighi 
before the Couits was greater in proportion as the persons 
arrested hy the •Police were more numerous. In all 47,142 
persons were brought before the Magistrates, .‘>4 per cent, coming 
before llonoiaiy ollicials showing that a very con^itlcrable pro- 
])()ition of t he Magislei lal woik is peiformeil l)y them Utogother, 
of the peisons hiought t<>tiial,3b percent, weie dischargeil or ac» 
(piitt'Ml, and the remainder were convicted, with the ('Xceptionof 
207, who died, escaped or were tiansfeired, and 341 who remain- 
ed under ttial wlien the \ear closed. Twenty-eight thousand 
nim* hundre(l and sixty persons weie punished, 64 percent, being 
rim'd, 25 iinpiisoned and 11 whipped only; 21 peisons were sen- 
tenced to tiaiisportatiou and IS to execution, ddie tines were as 
a lule moderate in amount; in nearly four-fifths of the cases 
being less than Its. 5 Ami similar)} the number of .stripes given 
to peisons wlii[)ped was not gieat; in li'ed, in a consideiaUle num- 
ber of cas('s it would appeal that wiieii whipping was rcsoited to 
as a piini.^hiiient, the punishment was too light. Impri.sonment 
was oideicd m compaiatively few ca.s('s, and here al.so the ten- 
dency was to s(*nt(‘nce convicts to shoit poiiods, moiethan half of 
those S('nl to piisoo being s(Mit(‘uced to less than two months and 
only 10 per cent, to more than .six. Police cases were dis- 
posed of on an averagv' in two and a hall days: ca.ses on com- 
plaint in nine day.s. iNinety pei cent, of the witnesses summoned 
weie discharged alter a single day’s aTtcndance, 7 per cent, after 
two day.s. The number ot appeals Irom coiivictiou.s was 1,071, 
while ill only 512 cases was tin couviciiou reversed. 

British Burma . — 'riic total number of nou-bailable oftem- 
res deereased from 9,170 to S,l2l, or 11 per cent, the 
bailable ofl'euces slightly increasing from 15,802 to 15,92'<. 
'I'lie falling oti, therefore, is very rnateiial in the ino.st 
heinous class of offences. Unfortunately, while the number of 
otVences lepoited aie given separately as “ non-bailable” and 
“ bailable,” the peisous arrested t^nd convicted for these oftcnces 
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clubbed together and only the general result is stat- 
(.1, the proportion convicted being given as 52 per cent 
Tins would not be a favourable projxution in regard to non- 
bailable olfeiices : it is apparent that the low averagLMsduo 
t,, the number of acipiittuls in the bailable or petty otlences. 
Kiuiii tlie police retains we iind that, us legards “ cogmzablo 
vikiicLij’’ — and lliey include a nioic uunieruus class than 
tilo^e styled iiou-hailable — the propoitioii ol persons couvict- 
,..l to tiiose put on tlieir tiial was 77 per cent. ; and 1 rum 
i)i,‘ judicial leluiiis it h evident that the disposal of bailable 
olKuces ih fui from favouiablo. Tlm.«, ol l.),‘)28 bailable ollences, 
no fewer than 7,254 consisted of assuiill and iiisalt. As concerned 
lu these ollencts, 11,21)2 peison> were liumgbt to tnal, but 
only d,dl5, or 21) per cent., weio couvicteil. Tins altogether 
Mliates a general aveiagc tiken on the total ull'eiiecs which have 
coiiio uelore the Courts. 

i'he numbci ut persons brought to tiial for all classes of of- 
' liCtS was d7.bol. Ot those 24.410 uioe ti io<l by Suboiduiatc 
Ma;;isUates ; 10,088 liv Full Power Magisii ilos and 8.123 by 
Ma^MsLiates ot Distiiets As to the puiiislimeals uillieled, 80!) 
\\''u; sentoiieod to siiiiph' iinpii^omiioiil ; 1^)01 to ml;oioiis iin- 
j'liMjmuoat and i 4,7 17 to fine; .‘jdl weio awaidod w hipping and 
871 Writ.* io(pllleJ to gUe seCUlliy lu keep tho peace, 01 loi good 
UliavK-ni, 

Jii'i'iir — Thcie aie sev(nity*onc Com Is 111 this Piu\ ii.ee for 
*i;o dispo>.i'. ol jndioial woik, giMiig an avoi.igo of 010 ; tubn- 
>' d lu oO/JDt ot lli(i population, t )t 1 h( ^o t 'oni !■', 4S (“XoicimmI 
I 'jth ei\d and eniniiial jni i'<iietioii, w hiie, the unmindei had to 
with ciimiiial (a'-osonly. The nuioln-i ot i*ib iiecs lopoi ted 
'' 18, foil, against 18T7f m 1871, iiiv<d\iiig ll),70f peisoiis, as 

^'"inp, nod w itli 22,081) in tho pKUion.s yoai. iMxty-loiii jiei cent, of 
I'o poisons tiled wci<.“ euiivieted. Wl.ipping W'asinoh' fiei ly ies<Jit' 

' ‘I I') lu foiiiiei yeai.s a tondeiie) on tlie p.u I id iiat ivo niagis- 
l!a(o^ not to nJliLl colpoial (liasti'oiiiont was n ni.nkMl and 
■‘"'ii'ioM (iiawji lu flic .olvantage ot Using tliis piinidiincnt 
ui"io fieipiontly. 'i'lio nniiiliei ut peisons winpp' d in 1870 waa 
-''0 , in 1''71, 472, and in the year nndi 1 nun w 782. 

.l/y.sorc.— Ihe total nnmbor of otlenees lopoitod, cm hiding 
ht.'ise w'lii. h weio usecMtaiind to bo false, wai l0,0l.>,as (onipuied 
'•I’h 20,812 111 1871, showing a ihereaso of 4,207 eases, 

^"•‘'nly uO per cect.of the enrnoof the whole Ihuvinco was in tho 
Niindidiuog iJivisiuii, a liflh' mole tlian 80 jx r cent, in tlio 
•Chtagiain and about 20 per font, in >’ngni It h s.aislaetoiy to 
b-'Ue that, in lo'^pcet of the number of oftenees lopoitcd. 
eoinpares favomubly with the adjoining Distiicts uf 



the Madras Province and with the Punjab and Oude. 
may be said that for every 1,000 persons of the popuUtion 
only 4 otfences were committed in Mysore, while ia the 
Punjab 4'8, in the Madras Presidency 5*5 and in Oude 6*5 
ofifences were committed. The same proportion very nearly 
holds even when a comparison is made with respect W 
the area. In Mysore, we 5nd for every square mile only 
*57 of an offence, lu Punjab *8, in Madras 1 and in Oude 
BO many as 3 ‘5. 

• Coorg , — la all, 823 offences were reported, being 110 or 
13’3 per cent, in excess of the number in the previous 
year. Of these, 693 or 72 per cent, were tried or inquired 
into and disposed of; in 68 cases the prisoners were not 
brought to trial and G cases were pending trial at the close of 
the year. The complaints in the rernainirig 156 cases were dis- 
missed by the Magistrates under Section C7 of the Criminal Pro- 
ceduro Code. Excluding these, there were really only 667 offences 
reported in 1872. Of the 1,054 persons brought to trial, 183 
were involved in complaints withdrawn and dismissed for default 
of prosecution, 91 were discharged without trial, 129 acquitted 
and 630 convicted. * There were no sentences of transportation 
or solitary confinement, or imprisonment of either description 
exceeding seven years. Of 55 persons sentenced to rigorous 
imprisonment, four wero for periods not exceeding seven years 
and nine to imprisonmeut not exceeding two, while the 
rest were for terms of six months and under. Of the uineteeu 
persons sentenced to simple imprisonment, only five were for 
periods above six months, but not exceeding two years, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PRISONS. 

ilen^faL— Notwitbslanding tho many reforms iniroduced by 
Sir George Campbell in the jail sy.‘<tein of Bengal, new jails 
are still wanted and although tho .sanitation difficulty has 
been almost overcome, thoie is room for improvement. 
The good already done may he seen from tic fact that 
whereas the mortality used to amount to ten or twelve per 
cent, it has diminished oue-half. Thi.s is still a very heavy rale 
for an adult and able-bodied population, among whom aro com- 
paratively few old men. A icviscd J.ul Code was in course of 
compilation for this Province. 

The daily average number of prisoners under confinoment was 
SOj-iSD, or 1,570 rnore tl)an in 1S71. The incrca.so wa.s common 
to all c]a.sses — under-tiiul, convicted and civil prisoner.s, Tbo 
ijKrease in tho total aggregate number of pn.soncrs ])a.ssing 
through the jails during the year was lemaikahlo, the number 
convicted having been 5,342 more than in 1871. There were only 
327 who may be called juvenile. There is m fact very little 
juvenile crime in. Bengal; ami it i.s this whuli makes it 
difficult to attempt to apply any logul.u nToimatoiy system to 
the cases . which do occur. The juvenile ward in the PrCr 
sidency Jail is the only place in which Ihi.^ cla^^ of niininals can 
at present bo conveniently biought logotler. The LieuU- 
enanl-Governor called for a scheme declanug this ward a re- 
formatory. 

The cost of supervision rose from Ils. 3 1548 1 o Rs, 41 ,397. T ho 
cost of establishments also incieased to 2,bH,17C, but (he 
difference i.s fully explained and was not.al all in pioportion to the 
ipciease in the jail population. 'J'heuj w.i>nlsoaii iiicioa''e in tho 
cost of Police guards from Ii«. I,9h,b2() to Us. 2,09,311. Ration*, 
of course, cost more owing to the laig<*r immhev oi inoutiis to feed 
and stood at R.s. 5,41,l9S, again.st 4,91,205 ; the late per man wa* 

7 annag 2 pU.s more than in. 1871. lio.spilal ch.arges were 11*. 

27,769 and clothing cost Us. 78,959, or 14,476 ov(‘r last year. Cou-. 
tingencies also rose sightly toKs. 63,378. Excluding the manufac- 
ture department,, but incliuliug jail buildings, the total expen- 
diture was Ua. 14,98,658, against 1^. 13,20,006 in 1871. Excluding 
buildings, the total cost was 1(8.12,48,426, as agalui^t 11,50,987 
in the previous year, or Rs, 60-14-10 per head. 9 he net cost, after 
deducting profits wa.s, however, only 11*. 9,04.7 43-5-1 J, or Rs. 44-2 6 
|>fir head.. As regards profits from manufactures it api>earsiliAt, ex- 
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eluding Alipore, the final balance of profit on the outturn, minus tbe 
expenditure in the ordinary jails, was Rs. 90,900 against 1,00,300 
in 1871. There was a much greater outturn of work, but a 
largely increased expenditure on comparatively unproductive and 
penal labour. On the whole, thanks to the great and continued 
success of Alipore, the net balance of profits, exclusive of works 
done by the Alipore Jail Press, was Rs. 2,49,454. The profits 
of the Alipore jute mills were Rs. 1,81,500, against Rs. 1,24,300 
in 1871. 

Madras.’— The daily average of prisoners in this Province 
was much the same as in the previous year, or 9,376. Of 
these 103 were transported to the Andamans and seven 
transferred to Lunatic Asylums. Seventy-four and a half 
per cent, of tiie convicts weie Hindoos, eight and a half 
per cent. Mahomedans, fourteen per* cent. Pariahs, and three 
per cent. Christian.s. One and a half per cent, were 
under IG years of age, seveuty-seveu and three quarters 
between 16 and 40, eighteen and three quarters be- 
tween 40 and 60 and one and a half per cent, above 60. 
Of the male cotivicts seventy per cent, were labourers iind agri- 
culturists, and seven per cent, shop-keepers. More than half 
the total number were sentenced for peiiods not exceeding six 
months and only tivo per cent, for npwaids of ten years. Thir- 
teen were sentenced to transportation for life and 72 were 
executed. The number of male convicts previously convicted 
was in the proportion of 1328 per cent, and that of female 
convicts 9 78. Thirteen convicts escaped during the year, uine 
from inside the jails and four from outside : ten were re- 
captured. 

Two thousand three hundred and forty convicts were taught to 
read and write well subsequent to their admission, and 3,430 
learned to read ami write a little. The aveiage cost per convict 
in the provincial jails was Rs. 64-6*8 and in the Penitentiary 
Rs. 78-3-11, the increased cost in the latter being chiefly 
duo to the more experdve nature of the rations issued to Euro- 
pean prisoners. The total estimated earnings of the convicts 
amounted to Rs. 3,79,242. The average cash earnings of 
those sentenced to hard labour amounted to Rs. 16-15-2, but 
if only tho.so employed in manufactories be considered, the 
earnings averaged 62-13.2. Notwithstanding the appear- 
ance of dengue in several jails, the health of the prisoners was 
very good. The dealh-rato was somewhat higher than in 1871f 
but the ratios of admi.ssions into hospital and of daily average 
sick were less, — 69 74 and 2 S7, against 80*12 and 3 10. 

Bombay , — Special inquiries into the working of 8ul)ordiDate 
Jails showed a general failure in this class of prison to provide 
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suitable labour for convicts sentenced to rigorous imprisonment 
The difficulty, however, has been met by reducing the maximum 
tciTO of imprisonment to fifteen days. By this means all who 
have committed serious oftences will undergo proper discipline 
and hard labour in the District Jail 
The total number of persons sent to prison in 1S72 was 13,885, 
as compared with 12,930 in the previous year, tlie total number 
sentenced and confined in the District Jails being 20,747, as 
against 19,784 in 1871. Tiie incrcn.so was most uoticeable in the 
Marathee-speaking districts of the Noithein Division anti in iho 
Maratha country. In Khaiulcsh the numbers sentenced to im- 
prisonment and sent to the Dhoolia Jail rose from 835 in 1871 
to 1,550, or by more than 80 per cent. — a restilt attrihutahle to 
tlie bad harvest, the consequent scarcity of food and the loss of 
ordiuaiy employment by the laboiuin,* and agiicultural portion 
of the population. Of the piisoneis conlined, 14,h78, or more 
than two-thirds, were classed under the heads ol agriculturists and 
labourers ; 10 1 are described as persons of imh.'peiuieut property ; 
871 as shopkeepers; 1,105 as artizaus— a very laigo increase on 
the number in 1871, which was given as 605— -ii’u! 1,032 as 
servants in the employ of Goveimnent or of piivato indi- 
viduals. A slight increase in the number of juvcnilo 
ofteuders is apparent, tlie number of boys and giils un- 
der the age of IG years conlined in 1872 having been 
The general conduct of the piison.is was fairly good, tlio 
total number pauislied for misbehaviour amounting to 1,138. Of 
these, 482 iuciirreu punishment for idleness an I negligence 
at woik, 57 for assaulting their fellow piisoners and 30 for 
using threatening or aluisivo language. 

The total gross expeudituro on tlic P'sliirt Jails was 
7,61,934-1-4, showing an increase of Hs. 1,402-8-7. ^Ihc 
rash receipts were Ks. 72,902-4-10, or «i falling oft to the 
extent of Ks. 21, ''23-8-1. Tlie total net cxpenditme was, there- 
fore, Ks. 6,88,971-12-0 in 1872 against Hs. 0,35,745-11-10 iu 
1871, displaying an mcreaso of lis. 53,2l0-0-t<, or about TJ per 
cent. The number of pn.soners confined in the IIoiiko of Cor- 
rection was 1,424, against 1,085. 'J'he incre;isc, however, was exclu- 
sively in the number of the native prisoneis. This rose from 
635 to 1,063; while the uumher of Kuropoans sank from 
450 to 361, or not much moie than half the nvimbcr in 1870 
(669.) The gross expenditure was Ks. 21 1 per head of average 
strength. The Aden Jail had 186 fewer inmates than in the 
previous year. 

North Western Pwvince.— Chid amongst the innovations in- 
troduced in 1872 was an order to the effect that wherever it 
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was practicable females should only be imprisoned in the jails of 
the districts in which they lived, and that barrack accommodatioh 
should be increased for this purpose. This action was the result 
of the discovery that when female piisoners are released from 
jail they sometimes do not return to their homes, but lesort to 
an immoral life \ and some very sad and lamentable instances 
were adduced to substantiate this fear. The danger does not 
attach to the period of imprisonment, for it has been distinctly 
ordered that nowhere and under no circumstances shall a female 
prisoner be ever under tlie charge of a male warder ; but 
the fear was that rot nufrequently women of respectable 
morals might be unpii^oned ami on'bcing released, through the 
strangeness and lielplohsness of their position, being far from their 
friends or families, they might fall into a life of infamy. 

The increase in the numbei of ]uisoners is much to be regret- 
ted. T'lio following iiguros show the statistics of the last'six yeara 
as to the j.ul population ot the Province — statistics which' bear 
a direct relation to the chai actor of the seasons and the dearness 
or abuiulaiico of food : — 


A?. Jai' 

popul.ilion in 

lSd7, 

U,74!)o 

Jail popln. oil 1st Jan., 

\m, 

14,200 

Ditto 

ditto, 

lh(}S, 

ir,,‘j7s 

Ditto 

di.to 

ISlltl, 

10,210 

Ditto 

ditto, 

IKCO, 

Is.lST-o 

Ditto 

ditto 

1S70, 

18,021 

Ditto 

ditto, 


17,707 

Ditto 

ditto 

1871, 

10,157 

Ditto 

ditto, 

1S71. 

l.V.HI'J 

Ditto 

ditto 

1872, 

15,702 

Ditto 

ditto. 

IS 72, 

li>,7S8 

DiJo 

ditto 

1873, 

17,447 

The 

connection 

betw 

cell the 

increase of 

crime and the 

rise in 


prices is, o i usual, strongly marked. The spring harvest of 1872 
failed moio decisively in IJenares and part of the Allahabad Divi- 
sion than elsewhere : in thos(‘ two Ditisions the rise in thS price 
of wlicat was 17 per cent, and the ri.se in the number of convicts U 
per cent. lu the icst of the Province the rise in price was 
9 per cent., and in numhor.s 7 per cent. It appears that 
n price of lb seers of wheat per rupee, or thereabout, is a 
minimum rare of food, any fall below which drives the 
poor into crime. Tlic number of pri.soners under 1C years'of 
age imprisoned was 4bS inale.s and 44 females, — in all 512, 
against 582 in 1871. Two-tldrds of the boys were transferred at 
once to the Ue^onnatoncs attached to five out of the six Cen- 
tral Prisons, but the girls were detained for the most part 
in llie District Jails. Tlie boys wlio were not sent to the Cen- 
tral Prisons were detained on account of the shortness of their 
sentences, or because of bad liealth. The trades which have 
l.iilicrto been in almost all cases taught to these children are 
weaving and the allied handicrafts. They are easier to learn and 
prhaps better adapted for exercise in the jail than most other 
tiados, but are of little use to the prisoner on Lis release, Orders 
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were , therefore, issued for the instruction of the inmates of the 
Reformatories in oth^r crafts, such as those of a carpenter, black- 
smith, mason, or a tailor, by which they will be better able to 
earn their livelihood. At present, but few instanccscan bo quoted 
of boys who have lefl'the jails to earn an honest living by the 
trades they have been taught there ; but there is every reason to 
hope tliat, under the more extended operation of these orders, 
the fruit of reformatory system in these Provinces will follow 
in doe course of time. The education of the'^e prisoners is restric- 
ted to instruction daily for two hours in lluulee. 

The decrease of Kuropean prisoners from in 1S70 and 83 
in 1871, to 21' in J872 is gratifying. Witli tlio exception of oiio 
bliort sentence, all were oontinod in the AllaliabaJ Central 
Jail, which alone has been lilted with the appliances neces- 
sary for this class of prisoners in the liot weather. 

The total cost of the Jail Department amounted to £fiO, 508 
or £1,4!8G moro than in the preceding } oar. It is satisfactory » 
however, to note that while the cost ol rations alone incre.'vsed 
by Rs. 2-13-0 per liea<l over last year, the total expondituro 
per head rose by only Rs. 2-10-0. The earnings of the prisoners 
amounted to Rs. 8,720. 

PtLDjah . — The thiity-fonr jails of this Province held 4-2, 571 
oftenders in the year under n*view, the daily avei.jge aitendanco 
iieing 13,538. 'j'he inoitality calcul.ited on the daily average 
was 3'54 per cent.— a higti late, hut less than the rate of mor- 
tality amongst the town population ot the Pioviuce. In 18 out of 
34- jjils the rate of mortality was less tlian that of London. Ol 
the prisoners 1,102 niuhs and 7 females learnt to read and 
write well and 0,219 men and 8S9 females made fair progresf}. 
The value of convict iahout employed on manulaeturcs or public 
works v/as Rs. 2,99,753, giving an annual average earning per 
Working prisoner of Rs. 18, while the avciage. gioss cost of each 
prisoner was Rs, 49-1 2-11. 'Iho ticket-ot-leuvc system wa* iu 
force m two jails — the Lahore Cenli.-d and Female Penitentiary — 
and worked well ; not a single ticket-of-leaver was unfavourably 
reported on during the year. Of the Jail population a little more 
than, 9 per cent, were re-convictions — a small number com]»red 
with similar statistics for prisons in England and the continent 
of Europe, As a rule, the jails of this Province aic scrupulouflly 
clean and well-ordered ; conservancy arrangernenU on the dry- 
earth system arc carefully carried out and the food and clothing 
are good and sufficient. But greater caio is called for in minor 
details; the earnings of the prisoners arc less than might fairly 
bo expected and some improvement in the position of tho 
warders and other jail subordinates is undoubtedly required. 
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Upon the whole, however, the jail administration is probably 
nearly as efficient as it can be made with existing establishmenu 
and under the system of association. It may be a question whe- 
ther the gradual introduction of a system of separate confine- 
ment should not be taken in hand. The system has, without 
any extravagant outlay, been introduced into the jails of the 
Native State of Bhawulpoor, proving effective not only in a 
punitive, but also in a sanitary, point of view. 

Oudh.—'l'iiQ increase of crime from want of food resulted 
in a large jail population — the largest, indeed, since the 
annexation of the Province. The number was 13,993, exclusive 
of 6,174, who remained from the previous year. Twelve of these 
were Christians, 3,G03 Mahomedans and 16,252 Hindoos. There 
were 18,219 male and 1 948 female prisoners, the propoition, 
about 10 per cent., being much the- same among all classes. 
Fifty-eight per cent, of the whole number imprisoned were 
sentenced for periods not exceeding 0 months and 4,102, or 
rather more than a fifth, for terms not exceeding one 
month ; 18,601 prisoners were sentenced to rigorous, and 
1,506, or 8 per cent., to .simple imprisonment. Offences 
against prison discipline fell fiom 1,288 in 1871 to 1,019 and 
criminal offences from 11 to 9, but notwithstanding this 
the number of persons punished liy whipping was almost the 
same in each year, the figures being for 1871, 553 and for 1872, 
650, Nine persons were sentenced to additional imprisonment 
and five not sentenced to rigorous imprisonment weie punished 
with hard labour. Of the rest, 100 were punished with solitary 
confinement in irons. # 

Jail education is very backward. Otit of a total average 
population of 7,226, the daily average number under instruction 
was only seventy-seven and in only three of the thirteen 

i 'ails was there any attempt at education worth mentioning. 

a the Central Jail, where the number was forty-six, most of the 
pupils were boys sent to the reformatory and at the other two 
jails of Faizabad and Gouda, the average attendance was only ten 
and eighteen. The total expenditure amounted to Rs. 290,375, 
which is reasonable considering the larger propoition of mouths to 
feed and bodies to clothe. 

Central Province . — There was no radical change in the Prison 
Administration of this part of India, but efforts were made to 
make gaol discipline more strict, labour to which prisoneij 
are put — and chiefly short terra prisoners — more arduous and 
gaol life less pleasant. Although in some respects a reform was 
effected there is still much to do before the gaols of the Central 
Province can be said to be in proper order and before prison 

Superintendents thoroughly realize that large gaol profits and the 
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economic employment of prison labour are not the onlj mat- 
ters to which their attention should be directed. The superior 
claims of discipline and punitive labour have again and again 
been impressed on them and it has recently been necessary to lay 
down a positive rule that no prisoner shall be extramumlly employ** 
ed without express sirnction. In other respects the prisoners are well 
looked after, their health cared for and the internal economy of 
the gaols attended to. It may be that part of the diOSculty which 
is met with in tlie euforceineut of discipline and exaction of hard 
labour is due to the very great ninjorily of sliort sentences passed 
by Judicial Ofticers. Classilicatiou becomes diflicult, hard work 
and economic employmeiit are almost of necessity divorced and 
the Superintendents profess to be at their wits’ end to know how 
to employ short term men on any useful work, lii all 9,737 
prisoners weie in gaol during the year, the aveiage daily number 
being 2,073. The instruction in rc:niing and willing continued to 
be canied out, but no great results follow the education given. 
The cost of guarding and maintaining the priuoners in the 
various gaols was Ks. 1,08,8" o, e.xclusive of tlie expenditure on 
buildings, llie cost of each piisoner was about Ks. 60. 

British Burma .— total number of pi isoners who remain- 
ed on the lUst Decombei 1871 was 4 34-.>, 4, 290 being males 
and 55 females, while 7,1 b2 males and 300 females wero incar- 
cerated during the yoar under review, making an aggregate of 
11,833— the total in the pievious year having been 10, 97'^* 
The daily average number of convicle<l pnsoneis was 4,384» 
males and 50 females, a total of 4,134, against 4,413 
in 1871— an increase ot 21, or 0-17 per cent, only, all of whom 
were males. A liundred and eighty-four Europeans wero con- 
fined in the jails of llangoon, Moulmein, Akyab and Bassoiu, 
against IGO in 1871, the iucreaMJ being due to a greater number 
of sailors having been committed umler llie Merchant Shipping 
Act. The constiuction of a small jail on improved principles at 
llangoon for the contiuemeut of European piisoners was under 
consideration. 

The number of pi isoners who escaped wm 35, but 
tiiis included 13 convicts who attempted to regain their 
liberty during an outbreak in the Moulmein Central PriaoD, 
Two of these wero silot dead while resisting the jail guard 
and tliG remaining eleven were re-c.aptured close to tho 
prison. This outbreak was entirely owing to miBrnanagement 
on tho part of the Superintendent and the arbitrary con- 
duct of the jailor. Deducting these 13, the number of actual 
escapes is reduced to 22, the smallest number on record, a-gainst 
an average in the previous eight years of 65 per annum. Jbrom a 
careful test of the education of each piisoner admitted to jail, 
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it appears that of tlie total number of 7,4.8^ .oply 1,010, 
or 21’50 per cent, could read and write w^ell ; 2,3i3« or 3Q*9 per 
cent, could read and write a little and 3, o70, or 47*60 per cent, 
could neither read nor write. The proportion of tho?e who cofiljl 
road and write was, therefore. 5*2‘4U per cent., or slightly Jes^ 
than the proportion in 1871. The extent of the educsH 
tion of the critninal clas.ses is, however, no real test of that of 
the people at large, The men who take to thieving and cattle lift*^ 
ing are generally the ^^idle members of the community, who have 
not availed themselves of the educational advantages offered 
in every laige village in the Province. The total expenditure 
was lis. 2,4(j,979, the average cost of each prisoner being Rs. 
62-6-7. The earnings of the convicts amounted to Rs. 1,71, 2G0 
— double the sum in 1871. 

Berar . — Two new jails atBuIdanah and Basim were under con- 
struction last year and it is intended to provide fiesii lock-ups at 
Ellichporo and Ycotmal. The sanitary condition of the jails may bo 
called good, though the health of the prisoners, generally, was not 
(piito so favouiahle as in the previous year. Of a prison population 
of 2,8.50, tlicto were 1,084 admi^^lol,s to hospital and 4-5 deaths. 
Tho Sanitary Commissioner’s statCtics give the average death- 
rate in Beiat towns as 30 6 per millc. In the two Central jails 
at Akolah and Oomraotlce, the diy-oarth system of conservaucy 
was pursued with success. And in these jails the prisoners are 
classified according to the nature of the crime* they have com- 
mitted. But ill the lock-ups such clas.silication is not attempt- 
ed for want of means, except to a small extent at Yeotmal. 
Of course, in all jails males arc sopaiated from females. 
As in the picvions year, a tenth part of the whole pri- 
son population were undergoing imprisonment tor other 
than a first offence, it is undoiihtedly true that too light 
sentences help to keep up tlie non-deterrent character of pun- 
ishment in jail ; but, though no fewer than 29 per cent, of tho 
prisoners were sentenced to terms lo'^s than one month and 15 
per cent, to terms less than 3 months, it is not easy to criticize 
oft-hand from these figures the adoipiacy of the punishments in- 
flicted. And yet it may be no unfair presumption to say that 
if it were necessary to punish so many persons with imprison- 
ment at all it might liave been wiser in the interests of 
that justice which should be a tenor to evil-doers to strike 
harder. 

il/^ysore. — This Province possesses eight jails and eighty-fouf 
lock-ups and these held 5,174 males and 4511 females during 
1871. Of the males, nearly 44 per cent, had been agriculturalists, 
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30 per cent labourers, 5*6 per cent shop-keepers and traders, as 
many domestic servants and a nearly equal number who had been 
la tizansand Government servants. Four per cent owned no special 
occupation, 27 per cent liad been professional men and I per 
conu men of independent means. Of the females, 87 per cent, 
were married, 8 per cent iinmanied and 6 per cent prostitutes. 
Of the total number of convicts atlmitled during the year, 495 
were able to read or write more or less. Of the totd number in 
jail, 127 per cent, wlnle in jail, learned to read and write 
a little, and 3’2 per ccntwtdl. The daily average number under 
instruction in the (’ential, Mysore and Shimoga jails was (i 14. 
Tiie cost of maiutaining and guarding the convicted prisoners 
amounted to Ra. 1,37,931, or 87J Ra. per head. This is 
nearly the same as in th« previous year. The average 
daily number of piisoncrs sentenced to labour was 1437 
of whom 50 w'cre unable to work am! 1209 were available 
for hard, and 118 for light, labour. About 21 )X*r cent of t.ho 
whole were employed as jail servants. The value of jail labour 
was 2,243 Rs. move than in the pievioiis year, the inere^iso 
being conspicuous in the case of munuractures, road woik and 
menial labour inside the jail. 

(^oovfj — Tlieie were 312 piisoneis of all cla'-scs — convicleil, 
umlor-iiial and civil piisoneis — incarceiatci), as compared with 
379 in the previous year, or a decrease ot sixty-sevi-n. The 

totiil daily aveiage was 54*19 — 15*24 le.ss llian in 1^7^. 

3'lie aggregate cost for all clashes of ])iisouers was Rs. 

11,474. The realizations from jail manufactures were Rs. 1,371 
or R.s. 361 in excess of the amount remittcii iu the pre- 

vious year. Deducting this fiom the gross expenditure tor 
the jails, the net expenditure was Rs, 10,102. TIkj incieascm the 
total expenditure, due chieHy to the laige amount. cx[K-mle*l 
\ipon repair.s, tended to raise the aggregate cost peu* head from 
Ks. 93 in 1871 to Rs. 211. Five of the convict* wcie Native 
C hrislians, eightv-seven Iliusloos, tlurtecu Mahouicdaus and the 
rest of other classes. 
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CtVIL JUSTICE. 

Madrai . — A hundred and fifty-seven tribunals exercised 
civil jurisdiction outside the limite of the High Court. The 
liiuguage of the Courts was Tamil in nine of the iweiity-ouo 
districts presi<led over by a Civil Judge, Teloogoo in other 
nine, Maluyalutn in two and in one Canarese. 

lu the High Court (Original Side) 707 suits were instituted 
as compared with 772 suits in 1871 and 800 in 1870; of these 
00*70 per cent, were on matters of contracts and 27*0tt related to 
claims on personal property, Of 782 suits disposed of, 500 were 
decreed for the plaintitf, and 114 for the defendant, the remain- 
der being di8mis.sed for default, withdrawn, or compromised. lu 
82 suits only was the subject matter valued above Ka 5,000. 
The number of suits that came for disposal beforo the Courts 
sul>ordinate to the High Court was 280,491 and the number 
disposed of 231,040, of which 117,540 were Small Cause suits, 
lu the Provincial Courts 06*72 of the suits were uncontAsted 
and of these 01*79 were dismissed, withdrawn, or com|'romi.sod. Of 
the contested suits, 75*15 were decieed for the plaintiff and 24*86 
lor the defendant. The average duration of a contested ordinaiy 
suit was about one year and of an uncontosted suit foven mouths, 
lu the case of small causes iu the Provincial Courts the average 
duration was about six weeks. In dis|>osing of 1,090 appeals tho 
High Court found it necessary in 197 cases to mrxlify or reverse 
the decree of the lower Court or remand tlio suit for further in- 
‘[uiiy. The Subordinate Appellate Courts dealt with 7,003 ap- 
|)ettls, modifying or reversing the decree of the lower Courts m 
39’<)4 of the casea The number of original appeahilde suits 
filed in Couits subordinate to the Civil Court was 03,081; and 
from the decisions passed iii these cases there were 7.003 ap- 
peals to the Civil Courts, 811 of which went on to the High 
Court in the form of special appeals, the ratio of appeals 
to suits being thus ITl per cent, ami that of special appeals to 
appeals 11*6 per cent. The Civil Courts decided 543 original 
appeslahle suits, appeals being preferred in 145, or 26*7 per cent, 
of the cases, Tlie receipts from fees, fines, and penalties in all 
the subordinate Civil Courts amounted to Us. 18,08,000, 
while the actual charges did not exceed Ks. 15,00,000. 

Bombfiy.^Some attempt was mode during the year to analyze 
and compare the working of the Civil Court* in the different parts 
of the Province, but with no specific result. The falling off 
to the amount oi work, which m 1870 led to a reduction io 
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the number of tlie Judges, proved temporary and subsequent 
efforts to overtake the business of the Court failed. With 
an eighth Judge it was found possible to open a fourtii 
Divisional Court and under this arrangement some progress m 
clearing off arrears was made. Exclusive of suits iusti- 
tuted in the High Court, information witli regard to which 
is not furnished, the present returns show, as compared 
with those of 1871, a general increase in the amount of litigation. 
In the Regulation Districts tlie number of suits, including those 
instituted in the Mofussil Small Cause Courts, rose from 
1,58,290 to 1,69,073 ; wliile in Sindh tlie institutions were 16,303, 
as compared with 15,712 in the preceding year. 

In the Regulation Districts, those of Goozrat, with an 
average of 2*1 per cent, gave the highest number of suits institu- 
ted in proportion to the population ; while the lowest, *5 per cent., 
was the general average for the districts of the Karnatic. The 
inhabitants of the latter portion of the Province would seem, 
however, in the matter of appeals, to maintain their character foi 
litigiousness, the percentage of decisions appealed against being 
6‘6 against 2*6 in the rest of the Presidency. 

The total value of the property under litigation rose from 
1.3'<,54,7H9 to Rs. 1,44,33,646. Appeals were fewer and the 
percentage of success on appeal less than in the preceding year. 

Bengal . — A greatly needed reform was made intheesiab- 
lislimeut of Mofussil Small Cause Courts during tne year. 
In many places, wliere the business was very light and easily 
disposed of by a peripatetic judge sitting only a few days in 
each month, large and expensive offices had been kept up in a 
most unnecessary way. It was arranged that where several 
courts were presided over by one judge, each court should 
liave one or two clerks attached to it permanently on salaries 
varying according to the responsibility involved, while the re.4 
of the office establishment should travel with the judge and dis- 
pose of the work at each place as its turn came round. 

The total number of suits for disposal before the High 
Court in its Original Jurisdiction was 1,340, as against 1,283 m 
1H71, Of these only 641 were decided, leaving pending 699 
cases, as against hlS at the close of 1871. The increa^ 
was in general litigatioij and is attributable probably to revi- 
ving trade in Calcutta. The business of the Calputta Court 
of Small Causes recovered from the falling off during 
1871-72. The total number of suits rose 34,843 from 
31,536, or to a higher figure than in any year since U65*60' 
The amount in litigation, fo. 1 6 , 23 , 1 10 , also increased, but^ 

late years there has been a falling off in thie respect ; suits fnt 
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sums over Rs. 500 having considerably decreased. The iniprove- 
luent this year is here also attributed to greater briskness of 
trade in Calcutta. The court fees realized 2,2^,628, leaving 
li balance of Ks. ^*,456 after paying all expenses. In the analysis 
of results of trials before tlie iSinall Cause Court tliere were 
15,182 cases decided in favour of pluintilF, against 7,910 for do- 
Icnaant. Adding to the figures m favour of plaijitiff all aisos 
conipromised, the total is 29,515 for plaintiff sigaiu.st 7,940 for 
defendant, or in the i>roportiou of about 11 to 1. Tins the Judges 
consider a natural result in suits of the class. It is observahk 
however, that of 35,719 ca.>'NS for uisjiosal, only 10,007 were 
actually tried, while 11,090 were compromised out of court 
Including ex. parte oases, the claims ot phiintiOs were wholly 
liecreed in 12,234 cases and partly tleciecd in 2,948. On fl»o 
appellate side the High Court sat for 255 days wnd disposed of 
7,502 appeals and applications, leaving 2,004 i)ending at the end 
ot the year. Among the appellate bustnc.ss disposed of, 204 were 
legulur and 1,100 special appeals, while 1,21S were cnminul 
cases; 3,850 were cases of miscellaneous oideis on applications in 
abd out of court. Tlicie was, as campaiod with last year’s re- 
turns, a falling off in the number of legular, spociai, miscella- 
neous and ciiminal appeals dispose*! <>f, but, a laig*’ ineieaso in 
miscellaneous orders. In the int(>rioi 44,910 .suits wmo instituted 
m JSniall Cause Courts ; 2,39,340 in iMofm^il’s Coin ts ; 7,053 in 
Sub- Judges’ Courts ; 24 in Distnet Jmlges’ Co’iil- and 7,027 
m Revenue Courts, giving a total of 2,98,3b 1, 3,01,077 of which 
weie under Ilcnt Law. 

The business of the Appellate Courts stood thus: — 
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The total number of judgments favourable to Government wasj 
203, agaiust 54 uofavourablc, the percentage gf the former on 
voLXvm. 
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the total Dumber of the judgmeuts given being 78*98, The total 
value of suits in which Government was concerned was Rs, 
17,94,852 ; the value of those in which it was defendant 
being Rs. 14,30,578 and of those in which, it was plaintiff 
Rs. 3,58,274. Jn suits brought against Government, the aggre- 
gate value of the cases dismissed amounted to Rs. 5,11,089 and 
of those in which decrees were obtained to Rs. 2,37,935. 

North-Western Province . — The Civil Justice returns show 
that the total litigation of 1872 was between six and seven per 
cent, in excess of that of the preceding year. The value of 
property iu suit was estimated at £2,147,528 and the average 
per suit was £21-9-0. The work appears to have been done, on 
the whole, in a creditable manner and the judgments of the 
Subordinate Courts for the most part remained undisturbed under 
appeal, the percentage of .successful appeals being only 29'3. 
The costs of litigation averaged £2-lG-0 per suit. The re- 
lative proportions of suits for debt and suits for houses 
and lands in different districts were nearly the same as 
those of last year and the year before. The proportion of 
suits for immoveable property was again liigliest in the Benares 
Division, where, setting aside tlie Mirzapore District, which 
shows a percentage of only 8, we find from 82 to 25 per cent, 
of such suits in the remaining Districts of Azimgurh,Ghazee- 
poro, Goruckpore, Joiinpore and Benares, the lowest propor- 
tion of suits for immoveable propetty being iu the Districts of 
Lullutpore (4 per cent.), Bareilly (7 per cent.), Mynpoory and 
Mirzapore (8 per cent.) and Allahabad (9 per cent.) The re- 
maining Districts of the Agra and Rohilkluiud Divisions show 12 
and 11 per cent., of the Allahabad Division 1 1 per cent, and 
of the Jliansie Division 16 and 11 percent. The Districts of 
Meerut show from 14 to 10 per cent. The preponderance 
of suits for immovable property in the Benares Division has 
always been remarkable and may with most probability be 
attributed to the greater value which has been given to landed 
pioperty by the pennanent settlement and the complicity of in- 
terests and rights which have since grown up. 

The Courts finally disposed of 98,477 suits and appeals, or 
4, GIG more than the corresponding number of the year before. 
()f tliese suits, 50,092 were decided without contest in Court and 
3S..-)S4 after contest. The percentage of contested cases on 
the whole number of cases disposed of was only 39. The number 
of decrees passed was 7G,141, against 73,4.55 in 1871, the 
number of applications for execution of decrees being 111,971* 
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Xtt the Small Cause Courts 10,345 cases were instituted 
in 1872, against 10,352 in 1871 and 11,245 in 1870* llie 
total number of cases for disposal, iiicliidiDg cases pending 
from last year, and cases transferred, was 10,512. Of these 312 
were pending at tbe close of the yeai, against 165 in ,1871. The 
High Court bad before it seven casts, llnee of which were dis- 
posed of. In the exercise of appellate joiisdiotion, the Court 
gat 222 days, the average duration of cases being 24 days, 
or four fewer than the average duration in the preceding 
year. The cost of litigation to Oovcinmcnt was £1,802, as com- 
pared with £1,107 in 1871-72. The entire cost was thus greater, 
ow\n<^ to the greater number of suits, but the cost of each suit was 
less. ° Of this amount £1,109, or Gl per cent, wa.s awarded m 
favour of Government, £589 recoverel and £201 remitted as 
irrecoverable, leaving an outstanding balance of £S77 duo for 
former years and of £884 for the year under review, so that the 

total outstanding balance was £1,7G1. 

Punjab.— Vox the first time in four years there was a slight 
decrease in the institutions of civil suits, tho total liguro being 
917 960 a<uiinst 218,925 in 1871. The number of civil suits 
annually nistituled in tlic Punjab will. nin.,loen ni.llions 
of inhabitants, is not far slw.t of tbo nn.nbfr mi liongal, 
witli a popuiation of sixty.scvoii nuliions. I is neaHy tlMce 
times the number instituted iii the Noitli-Wosleiu 1 lovnice, 
with a population of tidily millions and moio than sue 
times the number in Oiidli. witli a popii alion of upwards of 
eleven millions. But the average value of each siiii wiw far 
smal'er tliuii in other provinces, being Bs. 40 only ; and the fact 
that 32 per cent, only of the cases were cont., sled sliows that 
tfie Courts ofthePunjaharcused not so 
disputes as for expediting the ’ V; ’in 

Thp Lieutenant-Governor does not leg.ud this c p« ‘ y 

f , X a., in petty cases ah an unfavourahlc sign ; 

frei icsort to the J Wales, 

til. ?"j4 .,,,1 !,»..[ oi IW ~r.g. 

of civil .suits in 18/ - - ’ Wiles with a nopnlatioo of 

vj., .t lu. «, 

twenty-two millions, the *>“ and each siiif i.-, of the 

.h. C..,.iy *"r. S''- ?S Si .t ,1.. .... 

averap value of less Imu f ^ . 

sisted as usual of petty claim } 3 ^ ^22 were 

only 1,920 cases ’"e were 2,465 suit, under 

claims for Rs 5 and ^ \ 820 M compared 

the Punjab Tenancy Act-a uecieaso 
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with 1871. Of the total number of suits for disposal (228,101), 
all save 9,758 were (h«posed of within the, year, at an average 
duration of 21 days and of the orders passed only 5 '5 per cent, 
w'ere appealed against. 

Oudh.— 1^1*1 was the fust complete year during which the 
Oudh Civil Couit’s Act was in operation. There were instituted 
41,023 purely Civil, 3,945 Seltlement and 27,350 Rent, suits. 

The tollowing ligurcs show the steady inciease during the past 
five yeais in the number ol ca.ses coming before the ordinary. 
Civil CuuiN :~— 

l.'O-l, ... ... ... ‘JO.THO 

.. . ... 

1«70, ... .. ... ‘J4,7a7 

is7i, ... . . ... 

• • ih7l\ . ... .‘WvI'.m; 

'I'fie numijcr instUutcMl in the Courts of Small Causes in- 
creased iiom 4,100 to h'l'll and miscellaneous suits rose from 
0,371 lo 4,009. 'rim total co^ts amounted to Ks. 3,21,030 
against 2,41,33’> in IbTl, an incu i^c of 2j per cent, 
yet the pficenlagt; of cu-ts lo value toll fiom Us. 7-3-10 to 
0-3-U) Tlh! aveiago, duiation ot ooutestod cases was 12 days 
between the <iiit** ot in-.tiLutiim and the date li\ed for the appeai- 
uiu’o of tlu' (icroudaiit ami 12 uavs hd wccu the Ia>t named date 
and the date of decision, in all 21 days. Ju 167 I the aveiago 
dttralimi was 23 ami lu IvS70 21, days. Tin’s slight incioase 
in the <luiatiou of contested cases is not dispiopoi lionate 
to the additional numh^.u <•! ''Uits tiiotl by the same judimal 
stall. 'The. total numlu-i on the file in oulinaiy CdvilCouits 
was 3,0!Ci and llie aveiage duiation ot each was S 02 days; 573 
wcie slimk oil without tiial , 9 t deenh’d »’.(■ jf>t/ )'/c , 9s7 in favoui of 
a()|)( ll.iiif, I,71S m t.nom of K-->pond<‘nf and .9 > u'ej<> lomanded. 
Their VM’ir 1(1 all appraC till the lihsol’thr llent Conits, 

Of tin's. ‘ 1I)67 <lev'idrd on tied and in 1 ,073 tin* oulers 

tin' Lowoi Cunit weu* ronlimnd. Of 1,923 app^. ils 1,301 were 
in the t'omts et Srithmrnt tUUeris and (i22 on tlofiheso^ 
Coninii'^ivwieis ; l.a'iV ca"' s \\a«‘ dv*cu\vd on \\va\, \v\ \ yil'i ol 
wliieli the (h'eisjon ua*' in lavom of tin* lopondent. 

Ih.nr to the pas>ing (tf the Oiulh Uent Act it was custom- 
:iiv 111 Oudh foi lamllouis who wished lo lane the lent of a te- 
nant, to ■'Cive him wiih a notic<' ot ('nhancement through the 
ri'inis^ In^t no sneh iiotie*"^ hemg loi ognl/ed m the Act, a piacticc 
li.i> spuing n[) of snviiig a tenant with a notice of ejectment 
wlmii the rt'al tihjoei issimply to laiso his lent. 3'he process is 
ill’.. . a tdiant U'fus*.s to migagc tv» ]my an enhanced lent and he 
« ' ,\ iioiieo of ojeclment ; if this notice he not successfully 

t'oniosif'd 111 the cuuii.s his teeanev ceases ami lie must either 
on;; tiK lands oi come lo teru^ with his laudloid. Tlicac notices 
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then being in many cases but notices of enbancemenl under 
.'mother form, it is not surprising to find that they have of late 
been very numerous ; fora landlord on whose estate the Govern- 
ment demand was raised at the Regular Settlement would natur- 
ally seek to increase his rent roll. The following figures will 
show how very numerous they have been : — 



Notices of ojeetment. 

1809, ... 

... ... 20.744 

1S70, ... 

r)2,ir>l 

1871, ... 


187i>, ... 

21, ‘.127 


This sudden fall may be in some degree attributable to the 
seasons, the huullords alter several bad harvests being loatli to 
))urt with any tenants and perhaps more to the fact that the 
laiidlords had by hist year raised the rents as high as the mar- 
ket would permit : it woui<l seem indeed that some had tried to 
raise them too high, for in the past year many tenants caused 
notices of relinquishment to he served on their landlords and iu 
one division no fewer than 14,378 sUch notices were served. The 
service of one of these notices almost rnvaiiably led to a reduc- 
tutn of rent. The great numher of notices of ejectment in 
IbTO and 1871 induced the Otficiatmg Chief Commissioner to 
<iiiect an inquiry to ho made logirding the results of the notices 
issued in 1872 and it was ascei tamed that in 7,408 cases, 
or 34 per cent., of the who/<‘, the tenant was actually evicted. 
In 1,331 instances, or 6 per cent., his holding was reduced ; iu 
3,718, or 17 [XT cent, he lelained liih old land ar an enhanced 
lent, and iu 8, >17, or 43 per cent , he remained in undisturhed 
possession of his old fields at his old rent. Of tlie wliolo 21,927 
notices of cjc'ctment 4,101, or 20." per cent, wiu'o contested, 
and in 2,478 of the.^o aises the plaintiffs olifaiiK'd decrees. 

Central rruvinee. — 'J’hen; weie instituted lu 1872, 71,812 
suit.s, conipaied with 78,092 in the preceding year. The (lecroa.so 
was not great, hut a beginning is sonietinng. The nattirc of rdio 
suits in 87 per cent, was a claim to money due on a hond or 
other conti act ; and in .">7 per cent of these eimes the claim was a 
Wwt vv\\v\ \& "pOA- cent, a p;aoI(; debt The petty chnr-' 

actor of Uie Vitigaliou is again veiy appaiont fiom t,\\c fact 
that 16 per cent, of all the suits ainageil only bs. d and 
o2 per eent, weie for .sums h ^s than IU. 20. Add to these 
40 per cent, ‘in which the \.diie the suits was •lietweeri 
Rs. 20 and Rs. 100, and only lO pf r rent. lemain in which lh<3 

\alue exceeded R.«. lOtf 3’hc Chmit-> in which this litigation oc- 
culted W’cro cliietlv i:5inall Cause Couits, C/<mrtK of Naib*i eii«|l* 
dars and Tehsihlars and Assistant and Extra Assistant Comm h- 
•Cioners. In the first ir>-8 pei rent, ei the smts were disposed of; 
in the second 41 pei cent ; in the third nearly 40' per cent. 
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trhe results of the trial of the 72,542 suits disposed of were 



Number ol 

Proportion 


Suits. 

cent. 

Plaints rejected or returned 

390 ) 


Transferred to other districts or juris- 


.0 

diction 

38 \ 


Disposed of without contest. 


Decreed on confession 

18,365 

26*3 

Dismissed for default 

13,287 

18-3 

Compromised 

11,652 

16*1 

Decreed ex parte 

10,668 

14-7 

Withdrawn with loaro 

943 

1-3 

Dismissed ex parte 

242 

•3 

Contested and judgment given fbr-' 


Plaintiff in whole 

6,883 

9-5 

Do. in part 

6,495 

7-6 

Defendant in whole 

4,579 

6-3 

Total Contested 

16,597 

23-4 


These proportions coincide very nearly with those sliown- in 
former years. Tlie number of suits decreed on confession was 
largo and in some districts the propoition thus disposed of to the 
whole was inoie than 30 and in one district so high as 39 per 
cent. The superior Courts were asked to satisfy themseive.^ that 
confessions arc always bond fide and really made hy the par- 
ties themselves, one Commissioner having expressed his opinion 
concerning the necessity of identifying the person who appears 
and confesses with the actual defendant! The total number of 
appeals preferred from decrees or orders of Original Courts was 
2,323 and of special appeals — that is, second appeals on points of 
law— only 202. 

BHtish Burma . — The total number of suits instituted during 
the year was 21,230, or 832 less than the number in 
1871. The decrease is certainly no matter of regret, un- 
less there be reason to suspect that the people are dissatis- 
fied with the Courts. This, however, the small proportion of 
appeals shows not to be the case. It is very difficult to know 
what may he considered a normal amount of litigation for any 
given population and it is not very certain how far varying con- 
ditions of society, such as a general possession of means, or a 
general state of poverty, go to swell or diminish the amount of 
court’s work. A ready recouise to the law courts is sometimes said 
to he a sigu of the advancement of the people, while on the other 
liaud it*i 3 sometimes held to betoken a discontented and ill-ad- 
jibted condition of the population. However that may be, it is 
interesting to see how British Burma stands when compared with 
other provinces. In British Buiina the number of civil suits ins- 
tituted equals I suit to 130 of the population, in the Punjab 
Iho proportion is I suit to 95, in the Central Province 1 
to 105 and in Oudh 1 to 327. The total value of the sub- 
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ject-matter throughout the province was a little less than 
£160,000, about £20,000 lower than the value in 1871. More 
than half the litigation was on account of money due on con- 
tract and about one-twentieth only connected with immove- 
able property. Of 20,719 suits disposed of by the courts, 
37,658 were valued at sums not exceeding Hs. 100 and 
nearly one-half the total number at sums not exceeding 
Rs. 20. Twenty-seven per cent, of the cases brought on 
the files were disposed of without passing a decree and the 
proportion of suits decided after contest in court was 40 per 
cent. Of these, 70 per cent, were decided in favour of the 
plaintiff. This, as the Judicial Commissioner remarks, may bo 
considered satisfactory, as indicating that in the largo majority 
of cases the aid of the court was not sought without good reason. 
There were 14,S72 decrees passed and only 5,32G applications 
for execution. In the Court of the Recorder of Rangoon 449 
suits were instituted and the Rangoon Small Cause Court 4,981, 

^erar — In the Civil Courts the number of suits fell from 
21,879 in 1870-71 to 18,838. This gives an average of one 
suit to every 123 persons in the Province and in the Akola 
District one to about 60 persons. The decrease is at- 
tributed to a general depression in trade; to bad harvests 
of the previous year, whereby the ryots became so involved that 
in his own interest the money-lender had to exercise patience 
and forbearance in pressing his claim and to the general adop- 
tion of the system of decreeing payment by instalments. Thirty- 
nine per cent, of the suits were disposed of by European and 
61 by native, judges. The character of tlio litigation did not 
vary, the majority of suits being “ on written obligation” and 
" on account stated,” 72 per cent, of the whole number being 
uncontested. The Beraree has generally enjoyed a reputa- 
tion for liiigiousness, but there is much truth in the re- 
mark of an experienced native judge that he finds the contested 
cases sre principally those in which the parties interested do not 
appear themselves in Court, but by vakeels. The “ Law’s delays’* 
seldom call for remark from superior aulhoiity, as, on the whole, 
the administration of justice in the Courts of Berar is now con- 
ducted with fair promptitude. 

My^oi'e . — There was a general increase of litigation in all the 
Divisions, but a falling oft of 1,142 suits in the Bangalore Email 
Cause Court led to a decrease in the total number of suits insti- 
tuted in Nundydroog. Altogether there were 21,407 suits against 
20,764 in 1871. The litigation of the Province has risen from 
14,702, suits in 1868 to 21,407 in 1872, or 45 per cent ; this 
large increase being no doubt due to the general advancement 



of tbe country. The total average value of each suit instituted 
was Rs. 103-3-0, while 81 per cent, were for sums below 
Rs. loo and 10 per cent, for sums between Rs. 100 and 
Rs. 500. Of the total number l,2-l!3, or 5 8 per cent, were 
for immovoablc property and land, or interest in land, as 
against 1,274 in 1871 and 20,164 for money due. Twenty- 
six per cent, were decreed on their merits and 74 per 
cent, were nncontested. In the Bangalore Small Cause Court, 
including 114 suits pending at the close of 1871, there were 
5,723 suits foi (li.sposal, being 2G'2 per cent, of the total 
ijumber for the whole Province ; were disposed of and 

125 remained pending at the close of the year. Ofthe ca.ses 
disposed of, 20 per cent, were contested and nearly 80 per cent 
uncontested, Including appeals pending from the previous year 
and those received by tran.sfer, tiiere were 845 for disposal, of 
whieli 792 were disposed of and 53 remained pending. 

(Joovg . — The 1,188 suits instituted and the one case remain- 
ing from the previous year were all di.sposcd of, 811 or 
08*2 per cent, being uncontested and 378 confested. In 
307 ca.se, s, judgmcnl.s wore given in favour of plaintiff and 
in 71 of defciidaut, as couipaied with 240 and 50 re.s- 
pectively in 1871. The aggreg.ate value of original suits 
was IPs. I,30,0(i0, .sh(3wing an increase of Rs. 43,852 or 33'5 
per cent, over that of 1871. The average value of each suit 
disposed of was nearly 110 Rs. Tiiere were 72 appeals for 
disposal. Of these, 07 were disposed of, leaving four cases 
on the iile of the Fii.st Assi.staiit Superintendent and one case on 
that of the Superintendent. The Jiulicial Commissioner admit- 
ted four spp(;i;d appends. In two tlie case.s were remanded 
for further impiiry. In tlie other two the decisions of the lower 
appellate courts weie confirmed. The average duration of appeal 
ca.ses wa.s 27 days lu local Courts and 94 days in the Court of 
the Judicial Commissioner, as compaied with 38 and 41 days 
in the preceding year. The total cost of appeals to the parses 
in the local Courts was Rs. 895-0-0, the aveiage cost of each beiu(^ 
Ks, 13-5-10. 
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Mctdras. — Registration received a gicat impetus ly the 
introiluction of ii new table of tW's, the uiciease in the nmnher 
ot* (locuinenls regisUned amounting to .‘>5, 9110. The uggieguto 
value of all transactions was Ns. 7,7 l^Sf-.lIT^. 'i’lie colh'Cliond 
brought Rs. 3^20,1194 uiul the expemliture was Rs. 2,33,952. 

Bombay. — The leturns show an increase of seven per cent, 
which is entirely umler the head of C’ompnUoiy Registrations 
tlie number of opcional ones having fallen from 21,147 to 
20,525. The financial results were satisfactory, giving increased 
receipts and diminislieil expendit,ur<‘. Tin* net leveiiuc of tho 
Year was Rs. 03,457. This sum, howevei, includes tho special 
i'. e id Ks. 19,908 paid by Government for the registiation of tlio 
Elphin.^tone Rropeity (’on\t*\ance Deed. An impiiry ofsomo 
impoitance was ontrnsteil to the Dopii tment, with tho view of 
establi.shing tlio actual sale value of ditlcient cla.vses of laud 
Ihioughout the Presidency. 

B^v(]al — The number ofregislralion.s roso from 24), 270 to 
279, UM), tin* inciease Inung iicaily eijUally ilivided hetweeu 
optional and compnlsoiv deoiis. The nnmher of regi^tlrt- 
tions of orditiaiy bomb' and dt'<'d> not alh etiiig nnmovaldo 
jiroperty continued to be exiia nn ly small- iiisigniiicant, it may be 
Slid, w1m‘ii coinpaicd with the country and popnlalioii Ufa total 
of 24,999 ujoiicy bonds regi^telcd, 1,324 were for sums over Ns. 
1,000 ; 144 for sums between Rs. .'>00 and Rs. 1 ,000 ; 8,927 
between Rs, 100 and U'.. 500 ; 5,900 between Rs. 50 and 
Rs. lOO; 4,580 betw’een Rs. 25 ami Rs. 60, and 2,731) for 
Mims le>s than lU 25. The aggiegate value of the bonds wuh 
Rs. 10,318,092 and the fees Rs. 22,871, ni a little ovei 14 
annas per bond on ilie average. Of 200,048 deeds paying an ad 
i;(j/orcm fee, 170,008 fell short of Rs lOO in value. The total 
value of the propeity tiaii.sferrcd, howevei, duimg the year 
wa.s Rs. 11,34,00,806. The receipts of the Department weie Ks. 
435,319, an increa.se over 1871-72 of R - f;2,l82. The expeuBOS 
amounted to Rs. 3,04,7^2, excln.MVe ot l.be coi.t of priuti»g and 
stationery. 

Norlh-Wtisterii P rovina^.—Tha gio‘^s receipts of the Depart- 
ment lor the year weie £30,932, while those of 1871-72 weio 
f«L. iviii. ‘ a 
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£28,309, The total number of documents registered was 
14W72 and tbe fees amounted to £20,903, against £18,617, 
being an average ef 1*7-0 per document, ibe number 
of compulsory registrations rose from 50,260 to 60,454 and 
of optional from 77,431 to 78,318. Tbe increase extended to 
Jill theilistricts except Baredly and Lulntpore, tbe decrease 
in Bareilly being in optional registration and due to tbe few 
advances on tlio sugar crop— a class of deeds of which an im* 
inense miinhcr are usually legistered at Phillihheet. The fact 
that with two exceptions the increase spread over all districts may 
be taken to show that the value of registration is becoin- 
intr steadily known throughout the country. The increase in 
optional registration is especially sati>factory, as it may be pre- 
sumed that even where registration is not absolutely necessary 
to validate a deed, the advantages of the security afforded are 
becoming a])preciated. 

Btuyuh — The total number of documents registered wms 
8 1 323, as compared with 95,746 in the preceding year and 
92V12’ in 1870-71. This decrease was solely in optional regis- 
tnitions. Of insUtimeuU of which the registration is compiil- 
aorv the nmnher legistcicd was 34,063, 34,054 affecting 
immoveable property. Of optional registrations 21,942 related 
I0 immoveable and 28,220 to moveable, property and ohliga- 
lions for the payment of money. The total icceipts of the 
Department amounted to lls. 1,50,242, against Rs. 1,45,376 
and the total expL'iuUtnre to Rs. 85,993, against Ks. 84,506, 
making the net leccipts for the year Rs. 64,249— an increase 
of Us. 3,379. 

^’I'licrc is one Tegistralion office in this Province 
for every 190 miles — or 124 altogether. These registered 33,934 
«>ptional and 13.267 eompul^oiy deeds dining the past year, 
Iho total receipts amounting to'Us. vS3, 94 4 ami the expenditure 
I0 Rs. 62,842. Rut few decils of gift weie registered, tlie 
jiumbcr being only, 144. Of 2,S83 leases 2,337 weie compulsory, 
and 546 oplionai, registrations. With vegaul to this class ot 
documents there can he no doubt that the leqiiiiements of the 
law are as yet hut seldom complied nith and peihups the com- 
pnlsoiy legislralion of lenses is the most unpopular feature in 
the Act. In Oudh the Officiating Chief Commissioner fears 
that this provision of the law lias not had a good effect : for many 
vears cveiy eilort hns 1 h tn made to encourage the use of wiitlcn 
leusi‘s and every officer who has had any revenue experience in 
the Province can testify to the ditficully there is in getting leases 
;^ud ihcir counterpaits exchanged. And now to other obstacka 
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is added compulsory registration. Many a tenant who has 
agi^d to the terms of the lease and would be wilting to executd 
it. will not do so when he dads that it will be accessary for 
hiui to take the further trouble of going before the Registrar. 

Centi'al Provinc^ — The number of deeds registered in** 
creased from 17,b7*2 to 20,667 and the receipts from Rs, 
42,352 to Rs. 45,174. There has for several years been u 
steady advance in the amount due partly to the trans- 
uctiou of a large amount of business lu the Province and partly 
to ail increasing apiireciation among the people of the benefits 
of registration. There are altogether 74 ofiices, a number 
unquestionably small, considering the extensive area. ']‘ho 
Department, however, is worked through the Revenue officials 
and owing to the difficulty of procuring any other honest and 
efficient agency tlio officeis for registration must be limited to 
the places wheie they are located. 

Ikrar. — 'I'he six Regislrais and 21 Sub-Registrars registered 
10,251 documents, or 2,019 more than in the previous year. Of 
iusmiments the registration of which is compulsory, the number 
presented was 5,832, against 4,703 in 187 1-72 ; of those optional, tho 
number was 4,401. It is worthy of note that the registration 
of West was double that of Kasr, Bciar and that out of a 
sum total of 5,832 compulsory registrations in the whole proviuco 
the district of A kola contributed 2,483. “ There must be very 
marked changes " observes tho Inspector General, “ going on iu 
tlie AkoU district as regaids the ter.uie of land occupancy 
rights” — an observation w'liicli refers to a wider period tliun tho 
year under report, iu which the numher of instruments of salo 
and mortgago in the Akola district was fcwci hy 258 than in 
1871-72. 'I'lie aggregate value of property transferreil ’oy tho 
documents registeied lu 1872-73 was Us. 23, l(),G75-9-5, against 
Rs. 22,40, 4b3-I2-4 in 1871-72. On tho whole, the results of 
tho working of tho Department are by no means discouraging, 
aince compared with the previous year, the numher of registralionsi 
increased by 2,019 and the receipts by 7,267-14-1. 

Mysore.— The operations of tho Registration Department in 
Mysore during 1872-73 indicatctl considerable progress. Tho 
receipts wlricli in I8GG weieonly Rs. 9,73b ro.se to ICs. 19,915-14-9 
and tho charges which iu 18CG were Rs. 21,305 sunk to 
Rs. 17,228-10-1 IJ. There wa.s thus a surplus of Rs. 2,0'i7-3-94, 
Compared with those of the preceding year, in which tho 
receipts were Rs. 20,94G ami tliecliaigcs lU 17,372, these rcsulta 
would not appear satisfactory, wore it not for the fact that tho 
operations of the Department Nverc considerable cm tailed by ilio 
m‘W .Act of 1S71. 



The progress of registralioft in Coorg has not been sa- 
tisfuciory. Exclutliug the cuffee un-l service land grants which 
were registered in the tiist three nioiillisof tlieyear 1871-72 under 
the operations of the old Act, the inimher ot compulsory regis- 
trations in that year was 412, but in Ifc72-73 38t) only. 'Iho 
failin'^ off is ttscribed to the enforcement of the orders prohi- 
biting tlie alienation of servieo tenure lauds and to its not 
being generally known tliat leases for a period of moie than a 
year aie registrable under compulsory conditions. 
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MUNICIPALITIES. 

Bengal. 

Rural. — In 1850 Act XXVI was passed enabling Government 
to extend municipal institutions to any town which asked for 
them. Only Juiiiulpore, the great railway town in Monghyr 
di.striot, is now unuer that Act. From that time municipal 
legislation has been gradually improved and liberalised, until 
the elective system may now be conceded to any town that de- 
sires it. The niinilKr of municipulilies of each class ut work 
during 1872-73 was as follows: — 


(Tnder .Vet XXVI of 1850 ... ... ... I 

Tudor Act XX of iHoO ... ... C8 

Tndor Act III oflHOt ... ... ... 

Under Act VI of 180S ... ... ... 01 

The constitution of the town committees under the last two 
Acts was: — 

Ofllcials. Noii-oflkittla. Euro|)ciins, Xalivca. 
Act ni of 18114 ... 1^5 225 1H4 22<> 

Act Y1 of 18GS .. 2:U) GIH 104 084 . 


Inquiries were specially instituted with a view to ascortainiug 
the extent (o which Municipal ('omniis.<ionois and town commltteeH 
had busietl themselves with, and elh'Ctually influenced, municipal 
woik, and the degree in which the vaiious Mmncipal Acls were 
successfully woiked. The repoitssliow that, while a fair amount 
of work in carrying out as.sc.s'ment.s is obtained fiom the pun- 
ohayels in cliowkidaii unions, their proceedings have to iro 
carefully watched and peiiodically rcvi.^eil. Afu i the diilie.s of 
a.s.sessinent imposed on t^iem by law aie over, fea iiu inbMiiof 
puncliuyet.s take an intelfigent inteie^t in tiie adnuni-i ration 
of the affairs of the village. Hut thi'^ is not |h-Ji:i|i' much to hi) 
wondered at. Tlie Act is in force piincipally m i* moie (>oiintry 
towns of little importance ; there is a dilliiMilty in linding men 
of education for the post, to which, moreover, foo inlK- dignity is 
attached to render any of the better cln.'^.s of ijaiivc.>* <1 i .'‘Imoin of 
holding it. Practically, everything i.s left by (he law in tlic* Magis- 
trate’s hands, and there is little inducement to an out-itier to show 
ary public spirit; while, on the other hand, tlic Magistiaie is 
unable to stir up much local enthu.sia.sm in village'^ to whicli lo) 
can hut seldom give [>eisonally much attention, in u few can- 
tonments wheie the Act is retained, sanitaiy maltcis am under 
the control of the cautoumeut authoiilie.s, and very fair resulu 
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are obtained. Pciliaps lind the ordinary punchayets more real 
power, they would take more interest in their atfairs. 

Tuiuing to committees under the District 'I’owos and Muni- 
cipal Acis, opinions vary mncdi as to their utility, but the 
vaiiatiou lias pel haps some reterenco to the part of tha 
country whence the reports come. In the (Jhittagoug and 
Orissa divisions, tor instance, where society is generally iu 
•a backward state, they are prouounce«l a failuie owing to ' 
the apathy ai.d imhllerence to tlieir duties disphiyed by tlio 
tnemoers ot‘ the committees. On the other hand, near the 
Presidency and in the Patna division, where there are a large 
tiuinher of natives uceustoined to European wa}s, ami wheie 
citlier English eilucution has made some progress, as it has near 
Calcutta, or tlie people are more easily led by their di^tiict offi- 
cers, jis IS the case m feehar, it may he said that the generality of 
iniiuicipalities have Worked toleiably well. The fact that the 
inituilivo lests in most cases with the magistrates, and that theie 
is an absence of ohstiuctiveness in the councils of the committees, 
haiilly jnsiities us iu styling the municipal system a sham. 
There is au acknowledged difficulty in certain towns in getting 
togctlicr a ([uoium ; but. on the otlier hand, in the larger towns, 
especially those under Act III of 180 there are many public- 
spirited and enlightened citizens who take an intelligent 
and active interest iu the alfairs of their town, and it has been 
observed this is especially so where a sense of responsibility and 
a spirit of emulation have been evoked by entrusting the care ot 
u specific part of the town to individual members of the com- 
mittee. The majority of the native gentlemen preter, no doubt, 
bliuving iu the deliberations of the committee to taking an active 
part i 11 executive woik. It is found, however, that a great deal 
can bo done by tact and judicious management on the part of 
the Magistrate, Habits of indolence it may not be possible to 
overcome, hut much may be done in the way of encouraging 
imlepemlent thought ami action, and in overcoming the habit ot 
looking toiho Government to do everything. 

riio Municipalities in which the most active and efficient 
iiit(‘iest has been taken by the committees in the affairs of the 
town, are the Suburbs of Calcutta, Kishnagurh, Satitipore, Patna, 
^h'/utVeipoio, and Ooter para. In Dacca, too, the Commissioners 
aio >.iul to have been very useful, and even in Gowhatty there 
!iM‘ two native gentlemen said to deserve special praise. Ou» 
tho olootivo system Sir George Campbell remarked that one 
gK .it <liHioulty must be to make a good beginning iu the first 
iMst moo, by getting the people, usually apathetic on the subject, 
to lake au interest m their affairs ; and he does not expect that 
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thev will ever take euch aa interest unless’ the electei) com- 
mittees have real and considerable powe^iu res|)ect ol luxation, 
us well as in the application of the funds. Of the two Munici- 
pal Acts now princinally in use, one makes the Committees mere- 
ly consultative and the other confines taxation to the form of a 
regular house tax, which is disliked by the pople and is inappli- 
cable to all but a few metropoliiuu or (piasi-inetropoliUu towns. 
On this accouut he was not sanguine of the success of the present 
elective system. He did not, therefore, attempt to urge it in any 
Municipality, but made known his willingness to grant it to any 
l^Iunicipality which was desirous to have it. One such application 
was from fcjerainpoie. Seeing how many almost sep:irate people 
dwell together in an Indian community, the Lieiitenaul-Governor 
adopted, by way of experiment, the plan of making iho votes 
neither collective nor cumulative, but giving one vote to each 
])?raon,8o that each considerable gtiild or section of the community 
might liave its representative. There was some healthy coinpeli- 
lion in the Seiampore election. 

Sir George Camphcll expressed the strong conviction that, as 
♦he old village institutions have become lost and the patriuichal 
power of native rnleis ha.s died out, while landholders become 
more and more speculators in leiit.s ami loss and less leaders of the 
people, some form of sclf-governnient for the i)eo|:)le whom 
we are educating into intellmcnce uiid independence is a very 
crying necessity. The whole snhject is one of great 
and growing importance. The expeiieiice of the Census has 
.'•liown the existence of ii))peifect, but .still existing, lepresenta- 
tives of the old villuge headmen ami other old institu- 
tions. A successful system of luial communes for Bengal would 
he an achievement of ovei whelming impoitanee. If only to 
supply one ino.st crying need, wholesome drinking water, 
.M)me* communal sy.stem seems veiy neccH.sary. Jii former day. s 
natural cliaimehs flowed le.SH oh.^tiucted than they do now ; and 
the official zeiiiiudurs, icsponsihle tor the revenue and the people 
and subject to tlie Goveiumeut, did in .some sort execute the 
woiks necessary to save revenue and lives. Now-a-days not only 
liave many channels silted up by natnial procosscH, but, with the 
extension of cultivation and the aseiti«iU of exclusive private 
lights, channels are obstructed and diamage prevented by arti- 
ficial means. ^J’he modern laudholdtus are content with the 
laigely increased rents which natural unaided progress has given 
them; the power of the Government and its officers over them 
cxiats no longer, and they seldom do wliat is rerjniiet: for the 
well-being of'^the villagers. The cry regarding water-supply 
which comes up fiom Bengal villages Ls deep and constant. It 
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is tlic snl)ject on w’liicU the people feel most acutely and in 
respect of wliicli they ve really ready to help themselves if only 
some system for their doing so by a common effort could l>e 
organized. Some of our most experienced olhceis think this 
deficiency of wholesDme water an evil which is increasing and 
threatening to destroy tiie prosperity of several of our best 
districts, and, echoing the people, they are most urgent for a 
remedy. Hospital, medical and jail statist ic.s, .-^how clearly that 
the death-ilealing scourge of Bengal is not lever, nor even choleia, 
but the form.s of bowel di.seasis which aie atrihi’tahle to impiiie 
water. What each villager camior. do for himself to remedy this 
great evil, a liody of villagers working under a communal system 
woidd very gladly do. 

The expenditure iiicuircd by the Municipalities ot the .several 
clasSe.s, (lalcutta excepted, duiiag tlic year amounted to Us. 
17 , 87 (>, 0 - 14 . 


Pollco 

fouBervauiiy 

Uoaiis 

HuiM'mi'H 

Works of public uti- 
lity 

MiwooIlnnoouH anl 
coutiugout 

Tol.il 


Act lU(H.C.)of 
ISiM. 

Mmncij'uhtiCh undo: 


.'1 utaii 
of Oul- 
'litta ami 
Uowruh. 

Mimwi* 
palitu‘i( 
of tluj 
iiUornr. 

Act VI of 
IHGH 

(U.C.) 

Act XX 
of IHoG. 

Act 

XXVI of 
1.H50. 

Total. 

(lil.OTO 

H.>,.’»;u 

.... 

i.'>,37a 

O.07.' 

2,2i),50G 

l,:U,24l 

l,77,<;7l» 

2 , 00 ., sol 

Gil,71)7 

2,703 

r>,7a,2i8 

HI, .Hill 

HI, 37:1 

4h,.vj:) 

a, 103 

2.*)0 

2,21,142 


1,H2,H22 

1,17,1)114 


1,322 

1 4.40,22h 


HH.tKlI) 

! 4,7i;3 

7, at 4 

i 

j 0 1,737 

94,24< 

8a, 771 

! 11 , IH 

8,:$0G 

4,o39 

' 2,08 nG7 

1 

C.'kOCo 

2(;.G7<5 

G.n: 

: aao 


1 .^7,13G 


i (;,H2,7ai 

' 4,t7,o«;r. 

1 

j,*it,oa.i 

13,aH3 

17,H7,o34 


So large a portion of the income of cvei'y town is devoted 
to tlio maintenance of the town police, the strength of 
>\liich i.s determined irrespective of the committees, for the cost 
ot iiccessaiy establishment, for the collection of the tax, and foi- 
lin' lopair of existing roads and buildings, the maintenance of 
wliicli IS hardly a matter of choice, tliat there is little scope lett 
for imlulgence in extended schemes for the improvement of the 
towns. It is too often the case that the most ciying necessities^ 
of towns in tiicso provinces is a proper diainage system, or a 
pure watei-supply ; but any project which might be formed for 
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the piMTpoee would, of necesaity, far exceed llie means at iHe dis- 
posal of the committees. Government makes loans for sucii 
purposes. 

The receipts of the various classes of municipalities during 
1872-73 were as follows 



Act III of 1874. 

Act VI 

Act 

Act 



Suburbs 
of Cal- 
cutta and 
Howrah. 

Interior. 

of 1868 
(IkC.) 

XX of 
1856. 

XXVI of 
1850. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Its. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rate upon owners ac- 
cording to the yearly 
value of houfios and lands 
owned in the town 

n,48,86G 

3,80,643 




7,20,609 

Tax upon occupiers of 
holdings within the town 
according to their cir- 
cutusiauces, and the pro- 
perty to be protected .. 

4,00,105 

1,19,225 

17,123 

6,36,453 

Tax on carriages, 
carts, horses, and ele- 
phants 

38,987 

33,999 

i 

308 

1 

527 

73,821 

Fines and fees 

73,653 

13,i bo 

2,557 

118 

105 

92,217 

Pounds, forties and 
tolls within the town li-, 
mils 

15,783 

1,07,320 

6,510 

2,664 


1,32,277 

Rent of houses and 
gardens and municipal 
markets 

4,458 

29,636 

5,469 


38,663 

Other sources, includ- 
ing grants from provin- 
cial fuuda 

10,497 

1,15,676 

32,671 

7,876 

8.30 

1,67,550 

Total 

4,94,lM3| 

6,81,059 

4,46,412 

1,30,191 

18,686 

17,70,490 


It will be seen that of the total receipts of towns under Act 
HI. of ISGf, Rs. 4,94,243 is the iiicoiue of the subuibs of Cal- 
cutta including Howrah, and Rs. 0,81,059 that of all other towns 
under the Act Kxcluding Calcutta and the suburbs, the total 
municipal receipts weie Ks. 12,70,247, of which Hs. 9,51,930 wero 
derived from Uixatioii and Ks. 3,24,317 from otlier souices, in- 
cluding loans and giants. In the Funjab no less than four- 
lifths of the nuini'cijxal income is derived from ocLioi or town 
duties. Id the Noith-Wcst Piovincc all these yield an abund* 
ant and elastic revenue. In Rcngal the only taxes ot' any mo- 
ment are either a house rale, or what is piacticully a local pro- 
perty and iucorac-tax. 

CalcuUa.--Ou}y a portion of the city, containing about half of 
VOLXVlIt. 2 8 
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the whole number of inhabitants, is under the Calcutta Justices 
the Suburban and Howrah portions having municipal bodies of 
their own. The income of Calcutta is principally derived from 
rates on houses. There is a general rate and separate rates for 
lightinsf, police and water, the total amounting in the year 1872 
to 17i per cent. A considerable income was also derived 
from license on trades and professions, carriages, horses and 
carts, and there was some income from fees for services of various 
kinds. Considerable sums, amounting to nearly 11 lakhs of 
rupees, were borrowed duiing the year. The total amount at 
the disposal of the Justices for the year under review is thus 
stated 

Rfl. A. P. 

Ordinary incomo ... ... ... 10 7 

Extraordinary iocomo ... ... ... 11,77,805 11 0 

Cash baluiicod ... ... ... 5,00,019 13 I 

Uraud Total - ... 50,72,088 3 2 

Of the ordinary income between six ami seven lakhs is a 
more double entry in account. Tlie re il income is between 26 
ami 27 lakhs. Theie is a similar double entry in cxponditnr« 
on account of workshops, stores, i^c. The ordinary expenditure 
of the year is stated as follows : — 


Ks. A. p. 


Intorost on Municipal Dobonturo Lo.an.s and Watt'r- 
Bupply Loan from Govoruuient, iuoludiui; Sinking 

rund 

8,43,700 

0 

0 

Goneral ostal)liHhmont,ofnccront. commi.sHion. print- 

ing, advortising, la\N, and contingent chargoii ... 

3,05.2!>7 

7 

r, 

Roadx, . . 

2,75,(184 

3 

5 

Conservancy 

1,70,(;(I2 

0 

1 

Lighting ol the town, including ILwlings 

Pelico 

2,20,580 

5 

10 

2,47.004 

4 

0 

Water-suj'ply ... 

2,51,043 

3 

2 

Watering street h 

30.001 

11 

4 

Hospital and vaccination 

45. <8 4 

0 

1 

Town Hall 

10,718 

4 

3 

Now diainago ; working Pumping Station. Ac , 

58,807 

8 

7 

Working and inaintonanoo of Municipal Railway .. 

27,201 

2 

0 

Public squares ... 

4,0>2 

10 

fi 

Working iil.iugliler-hoimos . . 

12.108 

0 

11 

'I’ramw.ay 

03,123 

0 

3 

Gensus of the town 

18,551 

1.5 

0 

.Into Ware-housi* and Firo-Bngado charges 

30,012 

12 

n 

H.i‘iting‘v Fund charges 

3,711 

13 

4 

.^IlncellilnO’>n•. , Suburban Muni.'inaliiv. .<»har»’ of 

Hacknev-lax ; Incoiuo-tax, interest on c >nlrutor>’ 

depo.nit.'*, Ac,, A’.' , 

21,477 

4 

10 

K' trnng and Entally W.>rkshop>i, gonoral stores, 

stono tirtll.H'.t. sundry niatoriaL, A'o , 

7.21.810 

15 

7 

^'itidry .idvanct's ... ... . . 

12,400 

0 

0 

Total 

, 54,13,810 

1 

"7 



In Defdetive Municipal ConttUulion, 

The extraordinary expeaditm*e comprised 

iu A. P, 

Expendtituro on account of Municipal Market ... 2,.^, 078 8 6 

Ditto on ditto Municipal Office ... ... 4a,7i2 9 2 

Ditto on ditto Supplementary Water-supply Sebouio 09,046 15 10 
Bum and Co., for drainago works ... ... 78,140 9 8 

Expendituro on drainago works done by Department 3,70,187 8 10 
Advance for land at Ballackbannah for new road ... 1,00,000 0 0 
Ditto for Akra brick ... ... ... 14,000 0 0 

Refund of amount duo to General Fund in 1871 lu- 
como-tax, private drainage, &c., Ac. ... 25,487 4 9 

Total ... 9.47,230 14 9 

' Ua. A P. 

This brings up the aggregate ordinary and extra- 
ordinary expenditure to ... ... ... 43,61,086 0 4 

Deducting the total expenditure from the total income, there 
remained at the close of the year a balance of Rs. 7,11,00?, 

The total liabilities of the Justices, held chiefly in C per cent. 
Debentures and incurred principally for the water, drainage and 
maiket works, were £1,317,000 at the close of 1873. Sir 
George Campbell pronounced the present constitution of this 
Municipality not good. There is too much of a spurious 
independence. There has been occasion for question whether 
a body of well-to-do householders have not preferred to re** 
diice the direct house taxation when taxation affecting a 
poorer cla.ss hud perhaps greater claims to consideration. The 
Justices are so far independent of the Government, that thoQo- 
vernnient really is not responsible for tljo great and weighty mat- 
ters affecting the metropolis of India which arc involved in great 
undertakings and much expenditure of money with a rapidly 
increasing debt. Not being in a position to interfere with 
dignity and effect, it is compelled very much to abstain from inter- 
ference. On the otlier hand, the Committees of Justices and such 
Imlies to whom many things arc now delegated, arc not efficient 
for executive work, a.s was, for instance, prominently brought 
to light by tlio failure of the Calcutta Census. The position 
of the Chairniau is exceptionally difficult and unpleasant. 

Madras. 

iZura^.—Tlio following tnblo shows tlio totnl income in each 
of the 46 Provincial Muineipalities in the Province and the 
incidence of iaxalion per heati of population 
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The maximum rate of 7i per cent, on the value of housea 
was levied in five towns only, 6 per cent being the rate 
most generally adopted. It was decided to abolish the tax on 
arts and professions from the commencement of the year 
1874-75, and measures are being adopted with the view of still 
further relieving the general trade of the country from tlie 
payment of municipal tol^ 

The allotments made by Government to 27 Provincial Muni- 
cipalities amounted to Rs, 31,006, the principal grant being 
to the town of Ootacamuud on account of the road round the 
lake, which had been handed over in an unfinished state. The 
remaining Government grants, as well as the contributions 
from Local Funds, were chiefly in aid of dispensaries and other 
charitable institutions. The miscellaneous receipts of the 
Municipalities were derived from rents of markets and cart- 
stands, sale of poudrette, fees for private scavenging, and other 
somewhat similar sources. 

The gross expenditure in Provincial Municipalities amount- 
ed to Hs. 11,02,403, being Rs. 10,533 less than the in- 
come of the year. The outlay on Public Works was Rs. 
3,95,324 and that on elementary education Rs. 45,024. 
One of the most successful features of the working of 
the new Towns’ Improvement Act lios been the marked 
increase in the attendance at dispensaries since their transfer 
to municipal management. In the case of ono town, with a 
j>opulatioa of 17,703, it is reported that 11,749 persons receiv- 
e<l relief from the dispensary, showing that the benefits of the 
institution are not confined to the municipal limits, but extend 
Avidely to the country beyond. The gross increase in the at- 
tendance at dispensaries throughout the Province was 03,336, 
or 1 7 40 per cent, on the attendance for 1871-72. 

In these towns the expenditure on conservancy was over 
Rs. 10,000. 

Madura. Calicut. 

Beiiary. Tanjoro. 

Triohinopoly. Ombaconnm, 

Salem. Vclloro. 

Nogapatam. 

The total outlay on conservancy in all Municipalities was 
Rs. 2,88,363, or rather more than 20 per cent, of the whole 
expenditure. The maximun was Rs. 23,647 in Madura with 
a population of 61,987i and the minimuii Rs. 1,141 in Pal- 
conduh, a small town of only 8,812, inhabitants, in which it was 
lesolved to abolish the Municipality. Something was done 
towards lighting in all but nine of the Municipalities, but in 
many cases little more than a beginning was made. The total • 
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Madras, 


expenditure on management, collection and supervision charges 
generally was only iS. 1,08,120, or about OJ percent of the 
income of the year. 

Madras CiVy.— The ordinary receipts of the MadmMiinicipa. 
lity amounted to Ks. 5,17,741 and the ordinary expenditure 
to Rs. 4,92,213. Including the Debt account and the water- 
supply project expenditure, the gross receipts, together with tlie 
opening balance, amounted to Rs. 8,G3,425, and the gross 
expenditure to Rs. 8,53,878, leaving a closing balance of 
Rs. 9,547. 

Tbe expenditure on the water-works during the year wasRs, 
2,22,705 and the total outlay up to tbe close of tbe year 
Rs. 12,00,112. The details of municipal hnance are these 
for 1872-73: — 


Tax, Rates, and Cesses. 

On lamU and housoa 
AnaoMod taxon ... 

Litiouaos 

(lovommont contribution tu- 
^>arda uiaiutcuauco of roads. 


Rs. 
2,42,120 
1,0S,2SI 
10,045 

35,000 


Mlscellatieofts Receipts, 
Us. 

Tolla ... ... 40,021 

Ronta ... ... 12,342 

Saleof landa, houses, d;c. 2,050 
Koos and linos 
Pooplo’a Park 
(jra/.ing and avonues, 

Sow ago Farina 
Napior Park 
Miacollanoous 


4,02,340 


1,15, .395 


3’otal of Ordinary Receipts, 5,17,741 
JJebt Account, 

Us. 

Loans ... ... 2,25,000 

Doposita r.3,3H4 

Advances rocovorablo 46,192 
Miscollanoous ... 9,034 

3, 32, CIO 


Total of all Receipts 
Opening Balance 


... 

... 18,074 


Disbursements. 


Rs. 

Collection of taxes and ceases, 35,048 

Education ... ... 4,(W7 

Medical ... ... 64,210 

Minor eatablishment.s ... 13,393 

Cienoral mimagotuout ... 17,019 

CojiHonraiicy ... ... l,42,15f< 

Lighting ... ... 24,685 

Itofunda of revonuo ... 45H 

Census ... ... 2,109 

People’s Park ... ... 16,258 

Miscellaneous ... ... 14,313 


Public Works 


3,:W,77G 

1,58.437 


Total of Ordinary FiXpendituro. 4.92,213 
NVater-supply Project ... 2,22,705 

Debt Account. 

Rs. 

lutoro.st and SinkingFund 
on Water WorksLoan, 30,870 
Doposils... ... <U,49l 

Advances recoverable, 43,593 


1.38.960 


Total of all Expenditure ... 8,53,878 
Closing Balance ... 9,647 


(irand Total, including Balance, 8,63,425 jOrand Total, including Balance, 8,6;l,4.'i2 
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The gross receipts for 1872-73 fell below tliose for 1871-72 by 
Rs. 7,900, and the expenditure by Rs. 70,193. The most 
important pul)lic work carried on during the yew was that 
conuected with the water-supply project, which, so far os it has 
gone, has proved a decided success. It was sufficiently ad- 
vanced when Lord Napier passed through Madras on his way 
home from Calcutta to allow of his opening a portion of it on tlie 
loth May 1872 and by the close of the official year great pro- 
gress had been made. Nearly 20 miles of piping were laid 
during the year, making the total mileage 3t)-96 miles and 91 
fountains were opened to the public. 

The experiments of utilizing some portions of iho sewage 
of the town on sewage farms continued to bo most suc- 
cessful and there caii be no (|Ucstiou that the establish- 
ment of a better system of drainage, which would enable 
a larger area of land to bo cultivated than is now possible, 
would afford considerable returns from the sale of grass and hay. 
The Executive Engineer was engaged in preparing a scheme, 
having for its object lire improved drainage of the more densely 
populated parts of tlm town and it is hoped that the cost will 
be such as to brin" it withiu the means of the Municipality. 

O 

The debt of the Municipality amounted at the end of 
flio year to Rs. 12,00,000. A sum of Rs. 10,291-16-1 was trans- 
ferred to the Sinking Fuitd for its reduction, and Rs. 20,583-14-2 
wjis paid on account of interest. The total amount transferred to 
the Sinking Fund since tlic first advance was made in 18<0 is 
Rs. 77,162-0-6. The incidence of taxation, including tolls, was 
about Ks. 1-0-9 per head of population. 


jf2u?’a^.--ThGie are in all 213 municipalities in the interior 
and in the Province of Sindh. They have all been csUiblishcd 
and hitherto administered under the old law, Act XXVf. of 
LS50. For some time past the Government has had under con- 
biiioiatiou proposals for enacting a new Act with a view of ensur- 
ing tliis important branch of tl'.c administration being cornluctcd 
with a greater degree of precision and cxactnc.ss than has hitlier- 
to beert po.ssiblc, .lUidcr the very indelinitc and wide provisions 
of tlic existing law. A Rill to ihis effect liad been pre- 
j)ared by the Ronibay Council and awaited the a.sscnt of the 
Viceroy. 

There arc four municipalriic.s \Yith .in income of over ouc lakh 
of Rs. each >- 
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Name of Municipality. 

Populatio& 

Inatme in Ra. 

Korraebdo 

53,526 

2,48,373 

Sarat ... ... 

107,149 

2,24,677 

Ahmedabad 

116,873 

1,90,113 

Poona 

90,436 

1,10,013 

There aie 27 municipalities with 
Rs. 10,000 each ; — 

an income 

in excess of 

Name of Municipality. 

Population. 

Income in Ra. 

Sukkur 

13.318 

97,511 

Broach 

34,500 

86>970 

Pandharpeor 

16,275 

83,751 

Haidaralmd ... ... 

41,152 

70,487 

Shikarpoor ... 

38,107 

58,211 

Naaik 

21,079 

45,182 

Sholapoor 

53,403 

43,475 

Ahmednugur 

32,841 

34,800 

Satara 

24,297 

29,880 

Kfltibandur ... ... 

2,109 

20,064 

Hublec 

37,061 

18,980 

Belgaum 

26,947 

17,355 

Tanna ... ... 

14,200 

16,142 

15,965 

Dholka 

20,854 

KaUan 

12,804 

15,551 

Ralaar 

11,315 

15,226 

Viraingaort ... ... 

10,661 

14,095 

Baraoo 

18,560 

14,575 

Nariad 

25.623 

14,008 

1.3,804 

Kunipia 

10,032 

Larkhana ... ... 

10,643 

13,670 

Malcolm Poit 

27,050 

13,60.3 

Bhiwandi (Bhowndy) 

11,007 

12,3 75 

Dhoolia 

12,480 

12,180 

Rohroo 

8,580 

10,820 

Dharwar 

27,136 

10, .543 

Karwar 

13,263 

10,535 


There arc 22 Mnuicip«ilities with incomes in excess of Rs. 
5,000 ; 94 in excess of Rs, 1,000, and no fewer tliun G6 
with incomes under Ks. 1,000. Most of the smaller Munici- 
palities exist in the Sataui Collcctorate. The taxes they 
rollect merely represent those levied by the former Go- 
verinnont iinder the dcuoiiiination of town duties and 
Moturfa and which at the time of the annexation it was 
oonsjdoicd advisable to continue with a view to provide for local 
iC(pmomonts instead of indisciimiuately abolishinj; them, as was 
done oUewhere, Had it been possible to collect these petty 
levies into a common fund, the total amount would have been 
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considerable and some results might have been obtained. But 
it is admitted to be almost impossible to effect much "ood when 
each village has to be treated as a separate unit. Thirty-two of 
tiiese small Municipalities have recently been abolished and 
there is every probability of the remainder being similarly done 
away with. 

Exclusive of the town 4and island o f Bombay, the total reve- 
nues realised under the denomination of municipal taxation 
amounted to Rs. 19,88,578 and the average incidence jper head 
of population was Rs. 1-1-1. The different sources of this re- 
venue, the total amounts yielded by each and the average inci- 
dence per head contributing the same is shown below : — 


Source of Reveuuo. 


Octroi 
House Tax 
Wheel Tux 
Miscellaneous 

Total 


Most of the revenues arc rca 
tax yields the least. As a ml 
which IS the next smallest, is 
country. 

The funds were expended on t 



Incidence per 

Total amount. 

head of 


Population. 

Rs. 

Rfl. A. P. 

31.00.H2I 

! 0 110 

1,01.207 

! 0 3 1 

10,002 

0 1 1 

5,80,5HH 

0 5 3 

10,H8,57H 

1 *** 


ised from octroi, and the whecl- 
*, the house tux, the yield of 
unpopular in must parts of the 

following objects : — ■ 


Estahlishinents 

(/'ouaervancy 

Tolice 

Lighting ... 

Education • 

Vaccination 

Diapeiisariefl and boepitalfJ 
Original works 
Kepairs ... 

Miscellaueoug 


Rrt. A. r. 
2.21,201 11 2 
4.1().H2.'i 11 1 

1 , 1 1 ,.™ 0 0 
1,20.:J2« 0 
50 725 15 4 
0.005 8 1 1 
HI. 272 5 0 
515,300 0 1 

2.13,700 H 11 
3 37,071 H 0 
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The town of Surat* has been transformed in appearance 
by the number of new roads (constructed and security against 
two of its most dangerous enemies, fire and flood, in a great 
measure obtained by the organization of an effective 
engine establishment and by the construction, at a considerable 
outlay, of inundation works. It cannot be denied that in many 
instances Municipalities are not popular institutions. This is, 
perhaps, chiefly due to the exercise of a too minute and vexa- 
tious interference with the domestic life of the people and a want 
of knowledge of and sympathy with tlieir views. Foremost 
amongst improvements should be (he creation of a good water- 
supply. All Municipalities were urged to give their best at- 
tention to this important matter, and were promised the 
assistance of the Jrrigation Department in preparing and matur- 
ing projects. The Government is now in a position to lend 
money on easy terms and it is right that charges of this nature 
should be met by loans. 

Efforts have been made by Municipalities to ensure the com- 
fort of the large concourse of pilgrims and others who at stated 

P eriods assemble at sacred places and fairs. Amongst these, 
undhurpoor, in the Sholapoor Collectorate, is famous for its 
temple in honour of the god Vithoba; and three times in the 
year, namely in the mouths of Chaitra (April), Ashad (June and 
July), and Kartik (November), large numbers of devotees con- 
gregate from all parts of Western India to worship the idol. 
On many occasions cholera has broken out amongst these assem- 
bled multitudes, and the disease thus generated at Pundhurpoor 
lias been il inseminated over the country by the pilgrims on their 
return jouiiicy. Of late years much attention has been paid to 
the sanitary condition of the town and every precaution taken to 
enforce cleanliness and a proper system of conservancy and to 
protect tho worshippers from being overcrowded when visiting 
the temple. To cuiry out these arrangements, a pilgrirn-tax, at 
the rate of four annas per head, is levied ; and with the pro- 
ceeds a good number of improvements have been carried out, the 
chief of which has been the creation of an abundant supply of 
good water. The tax, which is farmed, realized last year Rs. 
-5,620. There is no reason to believe it is unpopular and a 
very marked diminution in the spread of epidemic disease has 
been observed since the special arrangements referred to for at- 
tending to the health and comfort of the pilgrims were intro- 
duced. .A similar system of special taxation has been established at 
other places where these large jatras take place. Amongst the 
principal of which may be mentioned Jejuiee and Alandee in the 
Poona, ^^aptashring and Nasik, in the Nasik, bingnapoor in the 
Satara, and Yoma in the Belgaum, Collectorate. 
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B<mhay Oify.— In 1872*73 Ibelaw for regulating the municipal 
administration of the town and island of Bombay was revised and 
a new Act (No. III. of 1872) passed. The first election of mem* 
here of the Corporation was held on the 26th July 1873. Tho 
number of electors of different races entitled to vote and the 
number who actually voted are as tollow 


Race. 

Number 

Number 

of Eloctorg. 

who voted. 

Europeans 

... 190 

... GO 

Portuguese 

114 

25 

Jews 

... 2H 

1 

Hindoos 

... 1.GI8 

... 2G9 

Parsees 

... l.Oi.) 

233 

Mahomedans 

... 002 

... 112 

Total 

... 3.927 

... 700 


For tlie purposes of the election the city was divided into 10 
wards and seats were proportioned to the numberofits population 
and electors were allotted to each ward. The Corporation is 
made up of members of these different races : — 


Europeans 

.. 22 

Portuguese 

.. 1 

Parsees 

.. 17 

Hindoos 

.. 19 

Mahomedans ... 

.. 5 

Total ., 

.. G1 


And the composition of the Town Council is as follows: — 

Europeans ... • • G 

Hindoos ... ... 

Farsees ... ... 2 

Mahomedans ... ... 1 

Total ... 12 

The principal items of municipal revenue are Vs follow’:— 
House rate for the year* under review 6 per cent, on the net 
annual valuation of real property, a-ssessed on the owners. Police 
and lighting rates, each 2 per cent., assessed on the occupiers. 
Wheebtax on draught animals and vehicles. Duty on tobacco 


* Thii Is the cAlendsr yesr 1872, which is the period for which this Municipal* 
itj makes op the accoonti. 
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and licenses for the sale of liquor. Town duties or octroi on 
ghee, sugar, liquors, timber and metals brought into the city for 
consumption, at rates which average a little over 1 per cent, ai 
valorem, Halalcore cess, a rate at 3 per cent on the net valua- 
tion of houses served by municipal sweepers, recovered from the 
occupiers. Water rate, levied either on the quantities actually 
consumed as ascertained by meter, at the rate of Re. 1 per 1,000 
gallons, or by an equivalent rate on the house valuation. Income 
from municipal property, chiefly rents of shops and stalls in the 
municipal markets, situated in four ditferent quarters of the city. 
The details of the revenue and expeudituie are as follow : — 

Revenue. 


Taxotioii Proper, 



Rs. 

El. 

House rate 



Police rate ... ' ... 

2,11.773 


hij^hting rate 

2.11.318 


Wheel taxes and Land Conveyances 

2,O!),0r)'.) 


Tobacco and liquor duty and hceueea ... 

2,()7.r)()8 


Town duties 

4,67,038 



— 

20,78239 

Service rendered. 

Halalcore cesS 

2.17,071 


Water rate ^ 

4,07,833 




C,21,90r, 

Returm to Property and Miscellaneous. 


Market receipts 

2,28.137 


Other receipts, including Government 

1,17.02!) 


grant for census of Ks. 12,000 


3,45,186 


Grand Total ... 

30,43.331 

Expenditure. 

Gcnei'ol supervision ^ assessment^ collection 

of taxes ^ and accounts 

2,50.118 


Police and F%re Brigade 

3,61,613 

6, 12, Oil 

Public Health. 

General snpervison, Conservancy Branch 

6,60.182 


I^Iarkets and slaughter-houses ... 

5!l,573 


Registration of births and deaths 

10,327 


( 'emeteries and vaccination ... *.« 

1 1,39!) 


Ceiibus 

20,373 

7,6 L 851 
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Public WorJcs. 


Estftblisbment ... ... 48.540 

Lighting 2 52.01)1) 

Watering roads ... 1.18.840 

Road repairs ... 2.82.131 

Repairs to buildings ... 8.011 

Street improvemeuta ... 2 038 

Water Works ... .m 70.141) 

Drainage ... ... 88 1)02 

Gardens ... ... 27.273 

8,03,883 


Interest and Sinking Fund on Public D<,bt .*« 6,78,171 

* Miscellaneous. 

Contribution to Primary Education, Pen- 
sioiie, Auditors’ allowance ... 31,710 

Grand Total ... 20,77,718 

The incidence of the municipal revenue per head of population 
was Rs. 3*3-() of taxation proper and Rs. 4-11-7 of total revenue, 
whilo that of actual expenditure on sanitation alone was about Rs, 
1-2-10. It is estimated that the gross annual income of the city 
is about 855 lakhs of Rupees, ou which sum municipal taxation 
proper amounts to about 2 43 per cent., total municipal income to 
about 3-56 per cent, and total municipal expenditure about 3*48 
per cent. 

The municipal debt at present amounts to about 70 lakhs, or 
not quite 21 ycurs^ income. It is composed ul tho following 
items : — 

Due to Government, 

Debt incurred for the construction of the Vehar Lake, 
being liquidated with interest at 4 per cent, by 
annual instalments of Ks. 1,75.200 ... 30,00,000 

♦Fifteen Lakh Loan of 180'.), at 5 per cent., with 
Sinking Fund of one-twenlieth of the capital ... 1),.50,0(K) 

♦ Fifteen Lakh Loan of 1872, at 5 per cent., with 

Sinking Fund of one twentieth of the capital ... 14,25,000 

Loan for construction of Toolsee Lake at 4 ^ per cent. . . . 2,00,000 

Local Debt. 

Debts chiefly incurred to meet cost of drainage, con- 
struction of markets, ^c., bearing interest at Gper 
cent, with Sinking Fund ... ... 17, .38, 000 

Rs. 70,13,000 

* Theso loans ^^«re obtame*! fruoi Ouvcnuacot U meet preauing liabilities. 
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The city is supplied with water from the Vehar lake, an arti* 
iicial reservoir situated in the island of Salsette, about 16 miles 
from the Fort, on the bi<jh pressure system by means of a 82- 
inch iron main. This lake was constructed in 1856-60 at a 
total cost of Rs. 65,43,886-15-6. The daily supply, about 17 
gallons per head of population, being insufficient for the wants of 
the city, a smaller reservoir, the Toolsee lake, which when com- 
pleted will raise the daily supply to about 28 gallons per head, is 
now under construction. , 

A century ago Bombay was considered one of the most unheal- 
thy of Indian cities. It is now one of the healthiest, the average 
death-rate for the five years ending 1872 being 25‘45 per mijle. 
The following^ taVde shows the details of this rate : — 



1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

Cholora ... 

•85 

M7 

•60 

■41 

•29 

Small-pox 

1*74 

2-68 

•86 

1-43 

2-88 

Moaaloa 

•26 

•74 

•27 

‘43 

•61 

Favor ••• ••• 

8-50 

7-93 

7-36 

0-84 

11 66 

Other cansofl ... 

13 51 

14-97 

14-01 

12-82 

14-03 

Total death-rate per mi lie 

__24;36 

27-40 

23-10 

24-03 

2047 


me urSli Oiiuitarj liupiuvcuiuut ju uKfinuiij 
tion of the Vellnrds, towards the end of last century, thus 
preventing the sea at high spring tides from overflowing the Flats 
in the centre of the island. A tolerably copious supply of pure 
water for domestic purposes, to replace an exceedingly insufficient 
supply of well and tank water much polluted with sewage, and 
the reclamation of an immense area of foul muddy foreshore on 
the east side of the island, have also contributed greatly to an 
improved condition of tho public health. And, finally, where^ 
a quarter of a century ago there was hardly any attempt what- 
ever at a system of public sanitation— drains and sewers scarcely 
existed in the island, public streets and places can hardly be 
said to have been scavenged at all ; it was left to each citizen to 
remove, or not to remove, garbage and excreta from his premises 
and if he did remove his refuse he was allowed to deposit it pret^ 
much where he chose — the city has now been drained, not, indeed, 
by any means on a perfect system, but still tolerably completely 
and a very thorough and efficient system of public sanitation has 

been established. . ,i * r 

The existing conservancy system is as follows— A corps oi 
halalcores or sweepers, numbering altogether over 1,000 men, 
collect the night-soil from each house early in the morning and 
place it, to the quantity of about 150 tons daily or 44,000 tons 
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yearly, in closed iron carts, which convey it to a central depAt, 
\rber6 it is discharged through a tubular drain into the sea. The 
liquid sew^e and sullage of houses and in the rains the storm 
water is discharged into the sea by means of sewers or open 
gutters communicating with a main sewer led to a pumping 
station on the seashore at a distance from the city. The cleau- 
ing of these drains, which owing to their want of slope is very 
expensive, employs a corps of about 600 men and 100 carts. 
And a corps of about 1,100 men and 200 carts is employed in 
the collection and removal of the garbage or dry refuse of the 
city. About 115,000 tons are yearly collected, about 5/Ctb of 
which quantity is removed by the railway to a saft swamp in the 
island of Salsette which is being reclaimed with it and there-* 
maiuder is burnt or buried in dilTerent suitable places within 
municipal limits. 

North Western Provinod. 


At the close of 1872*73 there were 78 Municipalities in this 
Province, Act VI. of 1808 having been extended to thirteen now 
towns during the year. Considerable progress was made in 
giving the people a voice in the selection of the members of the 
municipal committee. The total number of members is 1,079 
of whom 319 are official, 654- (or 86 per cent.) are appointed by 
popular election and the remainder are nominated by District 
Officers. The income of the Municipalities amounted to £1 84,926^ 
exclusive of opening balances : — 

Octroi, ... ... ... ... X140,093 

Tax on houses, buildings, and lands, ... ... „ 3,307 

Tax on professions and trades, ... ... ... ,, 8 400 

Do. on carriages, horses, (tc , ... ... ... ,, 1^232 

Tolls on carts, carriages, <tc., ... ... ... ,, 1 478 

Special taxes under Action II, Act VI of 1868, ... „ 956 


Total income from taxation, 
Miscollanooup,.., 


X15r>,49r> 
„ 29,431 


Total, 

The total expenditure amounted to £184,006 : — 

Collection, .. 

Head Office^ ... 

Police, 

Conservancy, 

Lighting, .*.. 

Watering, ... 

Original Works, 

Repairs, ... 

Education, 

Vaccination, 

Dispensaries, 

Other Charities, 

Miscellnneous, 

Total, ... 


XI 84,926 


X 18,183 
M 3,97)6 
„ 39,282 
„ 26,385 
„ 4,890 

» 2,701 

ft 46,793 
„ 20,981 

„ 4,012 

„ 796 

„ 2,787 

„ 10,86 
» 12,245 

X 184,006 
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The year opened with a surplus of £35, 635 and closed with a 
surplus of £36,555. This reserve is unnecessarily large, but in 
many towns the Act was in force for a portion of the year only 
and the Committees had not time to devise any public works. 
In the G5 towns where the Act was in operation for the past two 
years, the surplus fell from £35,765 in 1871-72 to £33,508 in 
1872-73, the decrease of £2,257 being due to a large expenditure in 
the latter year on local improvements. The duty of confining 
the octroi to its legitimate sphere of a tax on consumption con- 
tinued to receive the earnest attention of Government. 

The averge incidence of the tax was 10 annas 11 pie per head, 
or, excluding the new municipalities. Hi annas : the maximum, 
Ke. 1-9-8, was collected at Ilutrass aud the minimum (excluding 
towns where the tax was in force for part of the year and Almorab, 
where duty is only levied on slaugtlier cattle), 3 annas 11 pie, at 
Beesulpore. Of the towns where the taxation was pronounced ex- 
cessive in 1871-72, a decrease is observable in the income of all 
except one, llatrass, which may be taken as a proof that the 
endeavours of Government to check excessive taxation aie taking 
due elTcct. The following are the towns : — 


Towuh. ; 

1S71 

-72. j 

1172 

-73. 


Iticonio. 

ItKliIoilf’C. 

Incouio. 

Incidoneo. 

■■ ■ ! 

! ' Us. “ 

Kh. 11. [). 

Us. 

R.s. a. p. 

ShahiitMii, . . ... j 

11, 

1 1 


0 U 4 

(Mni'itlowsort, 


1 (I 

21,218 

0 14 r, 

llalrHHK, . . 


1 4 U 

51,!H2 

1 0 8 

.. . . 


1 i: ;) 

(;,<!(i2 

1 0 4 

Ottlpci', ... 

1 7.:{72 

1 1 (> 

iiMoa 

0 12 -2 

Dhunosvrft, 

j 1 

l 0 10 

4,4 so 

0 13 6 


No other towns exceeded the limit of one rupee per he.ad. Of 
the two wliicli did exceed, in llatrass an clFort was made to work 
the system of refunds and as much as Us. 26,846 was paid 
away to rc-exporters; but still the incidence of taxation 
showed that trade was not sufliciently protected and it was 
at last resolved to exempt scver.xl articles altogether and to 
1 educe the rates on others. In Bilsee, also, it was proved 
that grain, sugar, cloth and metals were overtaxed and the 
rates were reduced in the proportion which the true con- 
sumption hears to the imports. The following is a list of the 
luuuiclpalitics in which the incidence was less than 8 annas per 
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Lead in 1871-72, and a comparison is made with the fiarures of 
1872-73 



187 

1*72. 



1872-73. 

Towns. 

— 

- 


— 

1 



Income. 

Incideuce, 

Income. 

Tncidenct-. 







- _ 


Rs. 

Rs. 

a. 

r- 

K.. 

Ra. R. [), 

Deobun 

•I, ():)() 

0 

3 

4 

.5, .568 

0 4 7 

Birote 


0 

G 

8 

4 3.) 1 

0 8 6 

BooluudMhuhur, 

(bfiSO 

0 

7 

1 

(1,712 

0 7 3 

Anoopshuhiir 

3,7n« 

0 

C 

4 

4.r)9i 

0 7 10 

Secimdra Rao 

4 H‘)0 

0 

6 


6,218 

0 « 0 

Atrowlee ... 

5,(]2C 

0 

5 

8 

5,319 

0 5 4 

Futtehpore Sikree 

4.195 

0 

7 

10 

3,378 

0 6 4 

Ferozabad ... 

5,211 

0 

6 

1 

6.908 

0 8 1 

Bijtiour 

3 800 

0 

4 

1) 

5.184 

0 6 6 

Cbacdpore ... ... ! 

2, .585 

0 

3 

6 

3.2h7 

0 4 4 

Nugeena 

4,471 i 

0 

3 

8 

6.6.57 

0 .5 5 

Biidaon 

12,1)12 1 

0 

0 

0 

13-421) 

0 6 .5 

Oojhauee ... 

3.410 ! 

0 

7 

2 

4-112 

0 3 6 

Beesulpore ... 

2'Co:) ' 

0 

4 

4 

2.31!) 1 

0 3 11 

Qoruckpore 

16,420 1 

0 

.5 

1 

2;).!) 16 : 

0 7 7 


Besides the townh named above, in one only (Snmhhnl) does the 
incidence durin;,'’ l '^7!i-73 fall below -S annas and there it aitioimfs 
to 7J annas, winch is too low, no doubt, but Ihe Act had oiily 
been in force fur cii^bteen months at (he end of the year under 
report and improvement may be looked for durin;; I he current 
year. 

The year was one of rontinued munici]>al pro;:fre«s. In the 
older municipalities a lari^er share of self-;,M)vernment wa^; ‘;iv<;n 
to the people; Greater economy in establishments enabled many 
committees to devote larj^er means to public works and sanitary 
improvements, as well as to educational and eharital>lc objects ; 
the people thus receive incrcasinji^ evidence that the taxes they 
pay are devoted to their own wcllare. Diirin*^^ hib cold weather 
tours the Lieutenant-Governor had frequent occa'»ifm to noticn 
the improved aspect of many towns. Handsome market«j)]acert 
with wide streets have taken the pla<‘e of narrriw, crowded and 
ill-ventilated lanes ; pestilent tanks have been drained or conver- 
ted into ornamental pieces of water and rchool- houses and dis- 
pensaries have been erected. In short, by these and other patent 
works, the great majority of the municipal committees have 
proved their energy and activity ; and all this has been done at 
■ 2 1 ; 
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the coat of taxation, the. average incidence of which is but 11 J 
annas per head. The members of the committees, speaking 
generally, discharged carefully and loyally the trust reposed in 
them. The system contains within itself a germ capable of inde- 
finite expansion. 

Tillage Police Act . — At the close of 1873-73 there were 315 
towns and cantonments administered under the Chowkeedaree 
Act, against 275 at the end of 1871-72. There was thus 
an increase of 40, notwithstanding that during the year 13 
towns which had hitherto been under Act XX, of 1856 were 
erected into municipalities. On the other hand, in the case of 
two towns the converse change look place. Thus the entire 
number of new towns which were brought under Act XX. of 
1856 during 1872-73 was 51. The total collections from the 
tax in 1872-73 amounted to £32,711, against £33,261 in the 
previous year, the apparent decrease of £550 being due to re- 
ceipts from sources other than taxation having been included 
in 1871-72. lu the year 1872-73 these were shown separate- 
ly and amounted to £1,161, bringing up the total income 
to £33,872, The expeudituro for each of the past two years was 
as follows 




1S71-72. 

1872-73. 

Collection Establishment, ... 

£ 

2,81)3 

f 2,838 

Head Office ditto, 

)) 

511 

„ 3G7 

Police ditto, ... ... 

o 

17,606 

17,043 

Conservancy ditto, 

0 

4,564 

„ 5,107 

Local iiupiovenients and public 




works, 


7,500 

7,275 

Miscellaneous, 


... 

459 

Total, 


£33,074 

£33,179 


It is satisfactory to find that reductions in the cost of collection, 
the head oOico and the police establishments enabled larger 
sums to be set apart for coiiservaiit'y and local improve- 
ments, 

Punjab. 

The Municipal Act was in operation in 12.'5 towns and in 189 
minor towns some form of municipal government wiis in force. 
Municipalities are divided into three classes, with graded powers 
of expenditure, and the committees consist of a limited number 
of oHicial members aud some of the leading citizens of the town 
Eclectod to represent fairly all the princi[>al classes of the people. 
The latter are appointed generally by nomination for two years, 
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l)ut whenever there is a manifest desire Tor the introduction wholly 
or partially of the elective system, Government is prepared to 
^rraut it. The committees, as a rale, worked well and there was 
olten ^reat competition for a vacancy in their number. The 
approximation to a popular system ol administration which has 
now been made for some years in towns has recently, under the 
provisions of the Local Rates* Act, been extended to districts, in 
each of which a committee of agricultural notables was ap- 
pointed to supervise tlie expenditure of the District Local Funds. 
Detailed rules for regulating the powers and duties of these com- 
mittees were issued and as much freedom of action allowc<l 
them as possible, consistently with providing roasoiiablo guaran- 
tees against ill-judged expenditure. It is too early to pronounce 
re<^ardiug the success ol these committees ; but already in several 
districts the Native members have evinced the greatest interest in 
their new duties; village schools have been multiplied, and pro- 
posals for local improvements have been lar too numerous to 
admit of being complied with. 

Of the Sll- iMunieipalities 8 were of the 1st Class, situated at 
Delhi, Simla, Dhurmsala, Umritsur, Dalhousie, Lahore, Murreeand 
Mooltan ; 19 were Municipalities of the 2nd Class, situated mostly 
at the ’hcad-(iuartcrs of districts , 9H wore Municipalities of 
the 8rd Class ar.d 189 were minor Munieipalities. Those 
are now all under Act IV. of iS7:i, which differs in no 
material particMilar from the former Municipal Act (No. XV. of 
1867). Provision is made in it lor the control of taxation hy 
the Government of India which the older Act did not contain ; 
and certain alterations have been made whieh the ex perienee gained 
in the working of Act XV. ol 1867 showed to be necessary. 

The following Statement shows municipal iucome and expendi- 
ture during the past live years: 

Iijconio. I J'iXponilitare. 

1^. I Kh. 
i;oM, i 17.4 o,h;mi 
n,rL',L^'m 
i H, 07, 104 
7,70,702 ir>,02,422 

0,0.1,005 , ia,4:»,207 


The following is the detail of the income for the year 
1872-78:— 


Ykar. 


lSilH-09 

1809-70 

1870 - 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 7a 


2 U J 
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Rs. 

Octroi duties 

15,71,091 

Kates on houses, buildings and lauds 

... 62,203 

License taxes upon trades and professions 

23,036 

Taxes upon hoisesand conveyances... 

7,493 

Jageer and nuzool income 

24,049 

Loans ... ••• 

... 1,90,000 

Other items 

... 1,85,793 

Total 

... 20,63,665 


Oiiiiiliiij' loans, tlie total municipal income of the year may be 
htated to be about 18| lakhs of rupees. As in previous years, the 
octroi duties form by far tho jijreater portion, beinj^ about 13| 
lakhs in 187‘^-73 (a lakh more than the octroi realizations of the 
previous year); other forms of taxation amount to about 1 lakh 
iiK^rc aud the remainiu^^ 2 lakhs are made up of sources of in- 
come other than taxes oi rates, such as ja^eer and nuzool income, 
rent of buildin;,^s, intcn‘st on investments, sale proceeds of j^^arden 
produce, linos, sale of sewaj^e and sweepinofs. The total octroi 
ineonie in towns where this tax is levied falls at the annual rate 
of about twelve annas per head of population according to the 
census of 1808 ; but the rate is in fact less, seeing that in many 
towns the population has largely increased since the last census. 
Tlic* rate, si)oaking generally, cannot bo considered hig)^, but in 
a few towns with a large through trade the incidence of the octroi 
is so high as to excite suspicion that the through trade is being 
taxed. Great etlorts were made during the year to check 
the abuse where it exists aud with some success. In every town 
accommodiitiou was provided for storing goods not intended 
for sale or consumption in the town, and provision made for re- 
funding duty already levied on re-exports ; while the duties 
ar*' i'or the nR).>t part levied by the load or (piuntity and not ad 
ralore/Ji Vexatious searching of goods was put a stop to so far 
us possible. 

'fhe reports and returns of the year under report, however, 
a Hold almndant evidence to prove that the system of bonded 
warcliou'^cs and relunds is unsuitcd to the habits of the people, 
and IriMjuenl'y fads in securing the desired object, r/j., the pro- 
trclion of the thr<)Ughtradelromtaxation;andtheLieutenant- 
(luveiuur had under consideration the substitution, for the sys- 
tem ol bonded warehouses and refunds, of the plan adopted by 
tht' (lovernment of the North-Western Province, under which the 
octroi duties arc levied upon an estimate of the amount of town 
consumption. 



Municipal 

The following is a detail of the expenditure :< 




£i. 

Collection of income 

Establishment and contingencies for cons* 
truction and accounts ... 

• • TD 1 Establishments ... 4,32,397 

Maaicipal Police | ___ j , ,.3^ 

Drainage and ( Establishments « 2, OH, 4 03 

conservancy ( Works and repairs ... l,0b()Gl 


Rs. 

82421 

93,138 

4,44,029 

3,73,0G4 


Roads and streets, 
including 
bridges, &c., on 
them 


New works 
Paving ... 
Wateiing, repairs 
I maintenance 
[ Lightiug 


and 


77,130 

58,081 

1,07.211 

15,531 


Chantable insti- 
tutions 


Establishments and 

grants .♦* 1,07,756 

Works and repairs ... 31.G79 


Education 


Establishments 

grants 

Woiks and repairs 


58,0G6 

20,311 


Science and Art* ]\f nseums, menageries, &c. 

I” Maikets ... ... 

Water supply 
Gaidens ... .«• 

Planting trees 

Public improve* Town buildings, includ- 

menta ... mg walls and gates, 

necessaries, lown- 
halls, p r 0 1 ectivo 
bund% &c., Ac. 

Kepaiis of ditto ditto... 


4.017 

17,736 
21).4I8 
7, GOO 


1,23,019 

41,117 


Contributions to Provincial Services 
Investment in Government Secuiities 
Repayment of loans ... ••• 

Other items, as registration of births and 
deaths, Ac. f •• ' ' • 


257,953 


1,39,435 


7a407 

3,184 


2,25,907 
88 '.(94 
ItO.IHM) 
1,02,534 

20,381 


Total 


... 19,49,207 



Ou<a. 


From the above it will be seeu that of the total outlay (omit- 
ting investments and repayment of loans), Rs. 4,44,029, or about 
25 per cent,, was on police?; Rs. 3,73,069, or about 21 per cent., 
on drainage and conservancy ; Rs, 1,39,435, or about 8 per cent., 
on dispensaries, poor-houses and other charities ; Rs. 78,407, or 
about 4J per cent., on education ; and Rs. 4,83,920, or about 28 
per cent., on paving, watering, lighting and other works and 
structures of public improvement 

Oudh. 

During 1872-73 there were 19 Municipalities in OudhJ; but 
with the exception of Lucknow and Faizubad* they are all very 
small. The total population of these Municipalities is estimated 
at a little under five lakhs and setting aside the two towns 
named above, in no Municipality does the population e-^ceed 
20,000. There is a Committee for each Municipality, some of 
the members being ofiicial and some non-ofiicial. There are 
in all 123 of the former and 126 of tlie latter. Of these 249 mem- 
bers 68 arc European and 181 Native. Municipalities in Oudh 
are still in thoir infancy and at first the committees have to 
a great extent to be guided by tl\c olliciiil members, but in some 
cases the members are awaking to a sense of the powers 
with which they have boon entrusted. In Lucknow and Faiza- 
bad, Act XVIII. of 1861 is in foroe and these are the only two 
Municipalities in which the non-ofiicial members are elected. 
Occasionally a shopkeeper or other citizen is found anxious to 
become entitled to a chair as member of the municipal com- 
mittee, a mark of respect to which he would otherwise have 
DO claim, but generally speaking there is little competition for a 
seat in the committee. There are some Native gentlemen, however, 
who appreciate the duties and responsibilities of their ofiice and 
enter heartily into the management of municipal atfairs. In other 
Municipalities the non-ofiicial as well as the official members are 
appointed by the Chief Commissioner. A new Municipal Act 
was expected. The Municipal Funds were expended chielly on 
Police, Conservancy and Public Works ; in Lucknow alone the 
Municipality has to keep in repair more than sixty miles of 
metalled road and but little money was expended on original 
works. A Municipal Hall, completing the building occupied 
by the Museum, was finished at Faizubad and a covered market 
was also built in the same city. Some money was ex- 
pended on Education, Ho.spitals, Public Gardens and other 
special objects. The income of the Municipalities during the two 
past years is thus compared 
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1871-72 

1872-78. 

Taxation, 

... Rs. 8,«fi,456 

8,25,890 

Surplus of Nuzool Fund, 

... „ 84,818 

81,859 

Sale of Sewage, 

... „ 6,(>57 

7,888 

Around rent, 

... „ 4,027 

955 

Fines, 

... ,> 1,642 

2,248 

Migcellanefoiis, 

... 12,027 

14,250 

Grant from provincial funds in aid of Luck- 


now police, 

... „ 25,000 

26,000 

Total 

... Us. 4.21,529 

4,07,580 

Balance of preceding year, 

50,206 

68,871 


Rs. 4,71,734 

4,65,961 


Tbc taxes levied are the octroi, liouse-tax, wheel-tax, fair- 
tnx and conservancy tax. Of these the octroi brings in by 
far the greatest income and it is levied in every munici- 
pality except the little town of Lukhimpoor, the head-quarter« 
of the Kheree district, which with its population of under 
11,500, seems hardly to re(|uire a municipality. The receipts 
under this tax amounted to Ks. 3,12,769. In small towns the 
charges for collection, owing to the nature of the tax, are high, 
for a barrier on every road loading into the municipality is re- 
(piired and this necessitates a large cstahlishnoent. With na- 
tives, it is perhaps not so popular as the old Choongoe or tax on 
sales. The tax is levied on articles of tlio classes mentioned 
hereafter brought into municipal limits for use or consumptioDi 
and the amount of income each class prodiiecJ is noted 


Cla‘.s T. Articles of food or drink for mon or anim.als, 

.. Rs. 

1,86,817 

Class II. AniiiMls for slaiightor, 

•• » 

18,609 

Cla.^s in. Articles used foi fuel, for lighting or ) 


17,099 

for washing, j * 

}> 

Class IV. Articles naod in tlio construction of | 

•• /) 

11,283 

huildings, i 

Class V. Drugs, gums, spicos and perfuinoruM, 

>* 

80,6,59 

Cla.ss VI. Tobacco, . ... . 

•• » 

6,208 

Cla'.s VII. Pu'co goods and other textile fabrics. 1 

and manufactured articloH of clothing and / 

•• Ji 

41,030 

dross. ) 

Class Vm. Metals and articles of uiflal, 

)» 

6,488 


From the fees received at the bonded w-irchouses, there was a 
small income of Rs. 236. In Lucknow, (the decrease in the in- 
come derived from this tax is accounted for partly by an altera- 
tion in the municipal boundaries. Of the other taxes, the^ houSQ 
tax was levied in five municip.alitics and brought in an income 
of Rs. 2,973. The Fair tax was levied only at Bharaich and 
Faizabad. A few pie are collected from the persons who at- 
tend the large fair at Adjoodhia and Syud Salar^s Durgah, 
the proceeds being designed to meet the extra charge for police 
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and conservancy arrangements which have to be made for the 
safety and convenience of the large crowds which assemble at 
these fairs. The income from this source amounted last year 
to Rs. 4,737. The wheel tax, which is levied at Faizabad only, 
produced Rs. 1,938 and the conservancy tax at Roy Bareilly Rg. 
653, This is a comparative statement of expenditure during 
the years 1871-72 and 1872-73 ; — 



1871-72. 

1872-73. 

Kfltahliflhmont and Contingoncloa, 

50,000 

40,441 

Polioo, ... ... 

1,17,570 

1,20,828 

('onsorvancy, 

77,720 

7U,8G9 

Public Works Dopartmonfc, ... 

1,24,001 

1,22,012 

Education, .. 

8,752 

3,000 

DiHponaario.i, 

(1,587 

.3,800 

Sj)OC'ial objoota. ,,, 

0,558 

10,208 

(iaidons, ... ... 

1:5,130 

12,017 

Tranftfera, 

1 11,311 

8,100 

Total 

1 4,1:5,014 

4,2:1,834 


Central Province, 

Municipal institutions have now taken a firm root in the 
Central Province. At first the ofiiocrs of Government had 
to direct and support Municii)al Committees, but the'^o are gra- 
dually acquiring greater independence, and the people are now 
taking a larger int(jrcst in their own afiairs. Altogether there 
arc now 02 Municipal towns in the Province, with a population 
of 023,002 and they tax themselves to the extent of Rs. 
8,45,152. The favourite form of taxation is an octroi on goods 
brought into the towns for sale and the proceeds of the octroi 
tax make up 50 per cent, of the total iriconio. It has been 
necessary, however, to prevent the octroi from becoming a trans- 
it duty and tlic jMunicipahties from taxing the general trade 
of the country. Much has been done towards this object, but 
we cannot oven yet flatter ourselves that the octroi is in every 
town what it ought to be and no more. The example set by the 
Government of tlie North- Wobtern Province has, however, met 
with imitation here and it cannot be long before municipal taxa- 
tion comes to rest on a thoroughly sound foundation. The 
expenditure of Municipalities is chiefly on police, conservancy, 
education and general improvements. During the year 1871-72 
the proportion of the municipal income spent on these objects 
was . ^ 




Afuuidpolities. jj;>7 

10 P5 per cehti 

Office of Committee ... 19 

Conservancy ... ... 15 * 

Original Works ... ... 50*8 

Uepaira ... ... 7 3 „ 

Oiapensariea ... ... 2 3 „ 

Education ... ... 3-3 

Other objects ... ... 8 55 „ 

In the ori<?inal works is included the cost of the important under- 
taking of strengthening and heighteninir tlie dam of the Ambajhari 
tank and the laying down of pipes from it to the City of Nagporo, 
which has absorbed 37*5 per cent. 

The 62 Municipal towns are thus found : — 


In the Nagpore Division 

M* 

17 

,, Jubbulpore „ 


11 

Nerbuda „ 

f .. 

26 

„ Chuttiaguih „ 

... 

3 


The reason why Municipalities exist in greater numbers in the 
Nerbuda Valley, is the great impetus to trade which the Great 
Indian Peninsula Jine of railway has given. Places which a few 
years back were small villages have expanded int^ towns with a 
rapidly growing commerce towards the East as well as the West. 

Since 1868 two-thirds of the members of each Committee have 
been elected by the inhabitants of the towns themselves, and one- 
third has consisted of official members. For the purposes of 
election, inhabitants” have been defined as follows : — In towns 
where there is direct taxation, all taxpayers, in towns where 
there is only indirect taxation (town duties) all male householders 
of full age earning a livelihood without resort to charity No 
compulsion is used to make inhabitants record their votes at 
elections, but District Officers have from time to time used their 
inffuence to induce the people to take an interest in the matter 
and it has always been an object to ensure that all classes of the 
community are fairly represented, and especially that the labour- 
ing classes, who cannot easily make themselves hoard, may have 
those who will speak for them and take care of their interests. 

In practical working it has been found that the public in 
the lar'T^er towns take a decided interest in the elections and that 
the position of a member of the municipal body is prized. In 
the smaller towns, however, but little interest is as yet taken. 
In tlie infancy of such institutions nothing else could have been 
expected and there are no grounds for discouragement in the 
f.ict that the people at large are as yet inclined to leave the 

Vuf XV, li ^ V 



mana^emcTit of their affairs in the hands of those whom they have 
lonj,^ looked up to and must, indeed, always go to for advice and 
guidance in all matters. At the same time the composition of 
the Committee is such as to render it impossible for the ofiicial 
members to carry out any proposal, or impose any form of taxa- 
tion, which is repugnant or ohnoxious to the feelings of the people. 

Acts XVIII. of 1864 and XV. of 1867, under the provisions of 
which Municipalities were worked, expired. Act Xf. of 1873, 
which received the assent of His Excellency the Governor Gener- 
al on the 24th July, is the Central Province's Municipal Act. 

Burma. 

The Administration Report for 1872-73 had not appeared up 
to the middle of June, 

Coorg. " 

Mercara and Virnjendrapet are the only municipal towns in 
Coorg. Eacli Municipality consists of 9 members, some of 
whom are non-oflicials. Fraserpet, Somvarpet and Kodlipet re- 
ceived Municipalities, which bad not commenced operations. 


In 1862 Municipal Committees were experimentally created 
at llangalore and Mysore. During 1872-73 there were in all 
58 Muiiicipulities, the uumber iu each Division being as fol- 
lows 

I, , f Cantonment ... I 

Bangalore ... | , 

Ximdydroeg Division ... ... ... SG 

jsshtugram do. ... ... ... 4 

Mugur do, ... ... ... 16 

ToUl ... 68 

Of these institutions those alone at Bangalore, Mysore, Hassan, 
and Sbimoga and the other District head quarters^ stations are 
important the municipal proceedings iu minor towns being 
limited to conservancy operations, in which, however, material 
improvement was visible, 

'fhe following statement shews the number of municipal towns, 
i! nr population and the receipts aud the expenditure of the 
imuHcipal revenues for 1872-73. The rate per head was Rs, 
0-lUi. 



Mtmeipalities* 


m 



Districts. 

No. of 1 

1 


Average Incl- 


No. 

Munici- jPopuIation.' 
palitids. 1 1 

Income. 

dence per head 
of Population. 

expendi- 

ture. 

1 

Bangalore ... 

16 

ID 1.. 300 

1, DO, 002 

0 

15 111 

1,74,9GI 

2 

Kolar 

11 

47,375 

10,044 

0 

3 7 

9,U7G 

3 

Toouikoor ... 

11 

3D,G7l 

7,413 

0 

a 0 

4,078 

4 

Mysore 

3 

DL^724 

D0,G.33 

0 

15 8 

7G,30D 

5 

Hassan 

1 

28,7yG 

4,932 

0 

3 1| 

5,108 

G 

Shitnoga ... 

8 

20,093 

22,274 

G,:iG2 

0 

12 10 

18,848 

7 

Kadur 

6 

17,988 

0 

5 7 

7,012 

8 

Chituldroog 

3 

28,547 

7,104 

0 

3 11 

7,275 


Total ... 

58 

475,494 

3,40,204 

0 

11 5| 

•3,01,507 


Cash Balanco 


... 

1,05,228 

0 

0 0 

1 1,43,910 


Total ... 

... 

... 

4,45,492 

0 

0 0 1 

! 

4,45,492 


Alihou<(h, excepting* the towns of Bangalore and Mysore, 
the nuuiicipal institutions of the Province are yet in their 
infancy, the corninencement that has been made has already 
borne fruit, and there is every reason to believe that these ins- 
titutions will become more appreciated by the people as their 
sphere of improvement and usefulness extends. Every elfort is 
being made to encourage the non-official classes to interest them- 
selves in the jirogress and management of their local Municipali- 
ties, and it is hoped that in due time a fair proportion of the 
Boards of these institutions may with advantage bo composed 
of persons elected by the people themselves. With the great 
variety of interests that exists amongst the iuhabitanls of tim 
towns in which Municipalities have already been established, it 
would be useless to look for these results at present, but the pro- 
gress that has been made and the cvideneca that exist of awaken- 
ed iiitercbt and appreciation on the part ol the people, justily 
the assurance that if the measure's connected with them do nut 
become a source of o[)prefesiou and vexatious interference, these 
rcbults will be acbicvcHl within a reasonable period, 

Berar. 

Regularly organized Municipalities ronstiluted under Act \V, 
of ibG7, and provided with s])ccial rules under Section 10 of that 
Act, existed at Akolab, Kbaragaum, Bassira, Oomraottec and 
Ellicbpore. Yeotrnahl owns a Municipal Committee governed 
by the same rules which arc in lorcc in other Municipalities, but 
the place is a small village : its purely municipal income is too 
small to meet half the expenditure which falls under the Burnc 
head : it leans very much on general local funds from which allot- 
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mcnU are made under the orders of the Resident. Act XV. of 
1807 buvinj^ been in operation for 5 years, the period coutempla. 
ted at the time it was passed, the Punjab Municipal Act of 1872 
was made applicable to Berar. 

The Committees are composed of official and non-official 
members : the latter, elected from the most inHuenlial resi- 
dents of the towns, have usually been appointed for periods of two 
years by the Resident on the recommendation of the local authori- 
ties. In two instances, however, at the commercial towns of 
Kbamgaum and Oomraottcc, they have been elected by the rate- 
j)aycr8 and these, as might be supposed, are by far the most im- 
portant and most successful of Municipal Committees in the pro- 
vince. The ex officio members are the Deputy Commissioner of 
the District, the Civil Surgeon of the station, the Executive 
Engineer, the Local Fund Engineer, the District Siipeiiuteu- 
deut of Police and the Magistrate in charge of the Tulooh. 

The population within the municipal limits of the 5 towns 
above named aggregates 81,801 and the incidence of taxation per 
head was 0-12-8, The income derived l^y the several Muni- 
cipalities amounted to Its. 70,069 raised from the following 
lources 


'i'ax on trades and handicrafts 


... 42.618 

l^HZaar tux 

«.* 

... 0,6t6 

Pound 


GIV 

Toll on carta ... 


... 7,118 

MiHcellaneuuH... 

... 

... 10,878 

Tax on houbcs, buildings, &c. 


... 8,203 


Tutal 

... 70,060 


Compared with the previous year, the revenue decreased 
owing to a general depression in trade and the distress caused by 
bad harvests. It is ult-o reported that the number of native mer- 
chants who buy cotton at Khaiiig.aum and Ooniraottee is much 
i educed, the trade having fallen almost entirely into the hands 
of Eftropcau speculators who arc few in number. From the de- 
tails of municipal expenditure, as given below, it will be observ- 
ed that, of a total expenditure of Hs, 81,677 about 46 per 
M jil was devoted to establishment, 28 per cent, to original 
\\o»Ks, nearly 8 per cent, to repairs, rather less than 6 per cent, 
to education and charitable institutions, and 10 per cent, to 
street-watering, lighting and oilier miscellaneous charges. It 
has :iKo t<' be remarked that (he expenditure exceeded the in- 
come, the excess being met i’lcm the balance of previous years;— 
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Rupees. 

Head Dielrict Officer 

•• 

1964 

Cost of collection 

••• ««• •• 

8.461 

Police 


•18.416 

Conservancy ... 

••• 

13,713 

l.ijrhtiiig 


7J 

Watering 


672 

Original Work* 


22 267 

Kepaira 

Aid to Charitable Institutions, Charitable Dispen- 

. 6.077 

saries 

••• t* 

. *4,434 

jllisceliaueoua 

ees 

Total ••• 

, 7,706 

81,677 


Tlicre also exist in all the more important towns and villages 
of the province or committees in which all availahlo 
local iuduence is enlisted for the promotion of cleanliness and 
order. In many places these pnnehayats are said t^) take {^reat 
interest in the improvement of their towns and villag^es. 

* Of those amouuti, Ks. 2,5‘J4 remained to bo adjuBted# 



CHAPTER VIII. 


THE ARMY AND MARINE, 

Whem, on the 9tii April 1870, Lord Sandhurst, then Sir Wflliam 
Maiistieid, made over the command to H. E. General the Right 
Ilori’hle Lord Napier ol Magdala and Carryington, G. C. B., G. 
C. S. 1., tl»e nominal estnblishnient ol the Indian Army amount, 
ed to IS t, 071, and the actual strength to 17:i,G13 men. Of the 
latter 55, OSS was the strength ot the British forces in India and 
] 17,*2J)0 that ot the Native Army. Of the latter 00.900 were in 
Bengal and on the Punjab frontier, 31,202 in Madras and 
stations garrisoned by it, and 25,178 in Bombay. Besides these 
there were 7,086 olficers including all in civil and miscellaneous 
appointments. As the overland relief was in progress the actual 
strength was lower than it generally is. Taking the strength 
returned by the Medical Department, the following shows 
the gradual reduction of the eirectivc English garrison since<18»i0 
when the Mutiny campaigns were at an end. The ligures exclude 


commissioued olliccrs 



Ytar. 


Strong;! li. 

ISCO 


!l7,SSlf 

ISOI 


. . 72,791 

is(;2 


. . 71, 0(19 



. . (U,902 

I MU 


<J;!,2S4 

]S(;r> 


... (;i,4or> 

iMii; 


... 59,941 

1S(!7 


... .5(1,942 

^ ISCvS 


... 52,li;J2 



,.. 5.‘>U;}9 

1S70 


... ,51,K7(1 

1871 


r)i:,sofi 

1872 


... r)S,b70 


The following tables show tbe “ esiablibbed strength ” of the 
three European and Nativ<* Aiimes in India, exeliisive of native 
artificers and followers, in the year 187 1-72, according to the 
mditary aulhoritios— 
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BENOaL. 1 


EUBOBEaNS. I 

Nativm. 

ToTau 


ABM or Sbbvici. 

1 

■ 

6 . 

1 ' 
o 

^ U 

rts 

-S 

3 

\u 

= f * 

>0 > j 

i 

o 

H 

1 

a 

Ed e 

1 

r 

'it 

CO. 

‘I'O 

•2 9 

. 

0 a <s 

?oi: 

J 

3 

H 

Europ 

V 

e 

o r 

sans. 1' 

\(i\ 

5=1' 

5 O c 

cay 

“Mi 

D ^ 

► a ^ 

iisl 

4 

a 

nb 

3 

H 

(Buyal ... 
Artillery { 

(r.ocal ... 

437 

GC42| 

7,079 

... 

6ii 

650 

437 
... ' 

6,643 

610 

7,079 

69 

Royal Euglneora ... 

141 

... 

141 

... 

... 1 

... 

141 

... 

... 

141 

Sapperfl aod Miners 

... 

... 

... 

1 

•1.25 ll 

1 

1,255 

1 

9a 

1,101 

l,2W 

Cavalry 

140 

2.275 

2,415 

t26 

tl2,9t5, 

12,041 

lf,r. 

2,275 

13,015 

15,356 

Uo. Genera) Llet 

78 

... 

7H 

... 

... 

... 

78 

... 

... 

78 

Infantry 

1,05(1 ss,;)*)/ 

29.398 

iCfl 

48.289 

48,35.1 

1.122 

28.352 

48,280 

77,743 

lio. General List 

270 

... 

27( 

... 

... 

... 

27" 

... 


27" 

Invalids and Veterans 

28 

23 

51 


... 

... 

29 

23 


51 

Staff Corps 

l.IW 

... 

1,18; 

... 

... 


1.182 

... 

... 

1,182 

General OflJcera un- 
employed 

82 

... 

82 

... 

... 

... 

82 


... 

82 

Unattached Oilieers 

12 

... 

12 


... 

... 

12 


... 

12 

Total 

3,42(5 37.272j 40,(.0.i 

L” 

63.077^ 

«3,)7ii 

1 3,510) 37,366 

62,983 

, 1051, r6 






Madras 





f Royal ... 
Utlllery { 

1 Local .. 

105 

2,«7t 

2,87 

•• 



... 

■ 105 

2,676 

'Y' 

2,871 

Royal Engineers ... 

9t 

... 

9 



... 

94 

... 

... 

94 

^appors and Miners 

... 

... 

... 

1 

'1,438 

1,41 

1 

70 

'! 1,359 

1,439 

Cavalry 

50 

OKI 

90( 

) ?9 

1 *11,725 

1,73^ 

05 

912 

1.729 

1 2 700 

Do. General List 

6< 

„ 

6 

' ... 


... 

(K 

... 


60 

Infantry 

207 

7,97 

8.2C 

^ VA 

29,222 

‘29, 2i 

335 

! 7 971 

29,221 

1 37,529 

Do. General List 

155 

1 ... 

15 

i ... 


... 

15f 

... 

... 

155 

Invalids and Veteraoi 

34 

1 20 

23 

7 ... 



34 

202 

1 ... 

237 

Staff Corps 

762 

' ... 

' 76 

3 


... 

765 

... 

... 

733 

General OfOceri nn 
employed 

6t 

... 

5 

4 ... 

w. 

... 

5l 

... 

... 

34 

Unattached Offleen 

1 

... 


3 ... 

... 



... 

... 

3 

Total 

1 1 7, 

11 7rH 

» M47 

1 4» 

' 32a*‘'j;«434' I753^n HH: lU.JWOi 4».906j 


• iBcIodlng Eurojx'ao Non-ConitnfMloofd Officeri. t IncIwJlof Bodj-ftiard. 

} Excliulre (ft thoto iac]uj«a io tfu0 Corps tod Usoirsl List. j 
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BOMBAY. 


EUBOPRAdS. 

NaTIVIS. 

Total. 






1 

Ij 


Europeans. 

Hi 


ABM OV SBRTICB. 

5 

s 

e 

o 

3^ 

is 

52 

OQ ^ 

1 

1 

tr 

S a 

a- 

3 2 

v|S 

go? 

J! 

3 

H 

S 

S 

e 

o 

ig 

aSi 
3€2 
oo 5 

Qi 0. 
^11 

el. 

eal. 

0 C 8 * 

1 § - 

jA 

M 

C 

s 

1 

H 

^Bojal 

Artillery < 

Local 

IC-j 

2.338 

2,600 

... 

... 

... 

16> 

2,338 

... 

2 600 

... 

... 

... 

1 

m 

176 

1 

... 

176 

176 

BojaI Bnglneere. 

94 

... 

94 

... 

... 


94 


.. 

94 

yappera and Mluen 

... 

... 


1 

•524 

625 

1 

32 

492 

625 

Cafalry 

60 

910 

906 

t7 

t.1,070 

3,977 

63 

910 

3,970 

4, 94.1 

Do. General Llit 

27 

... 

27 

... 

... 

... 

27 



27 

Infantry 

297 

7.96.1 

8.262 

5X30 

522 066 

22,066 

327 

7 96.1 

22,n.5r. 

30,348 

Do. General List 

82 

... 

82 

... 

... 


82 


... 

8* 

Invalida and VeteranB 

19 

... 

19 

... 



19 

... 

... 

19 

ytafi Corps 

616 

... 

616 

... 

... 

... 

616 

... 

... 

615 

Oonoral Offlcera an- 
employed 

37 


37 

... 

... 


37 

... 

A. a 

37 

(Juattaobed Offlcera 

4 

... 

4 

... 

... 


4 

... 

... 

4 

Total ‘t.. 

l.29:{| 

1 1.218 

1 

12 606 


26,725 ■:6,764 

1 

1.332 

11245 

26,693j 

1 

89,270 






TOTAL INDIA. 




f Royal 
ArUllety ■< 

1 Local 

“TIM I 

Tr.iiftJ 

12,450 

1 \ 

794 

... 

795 

794 

1 

lL65ti 

794 

12,4jO 

795 

Royal Engineers 

329 

... 

339 

... 


... 

329 

... 

... 

329 

yappera and Miners 

... 

... 

... 

8 

•3,21' 

32IP 

s 

205 

3.011 

3,219 

Cavalry 

*6. 

4,094 

4,347 

•42 

•tI8,6lO 

18,662 

294 

4,097 

18,608 

22,999 

Do. General Llit 

166 

... 

145 

• a* 

... 

... 

16.1 

... 

- 

166 

Infantry 

1,660 

44,368 

46.918 

19134 

599,668 

99,702 

51.784 

44,268 

599.561 

146,62(> 

Do. General List 

607 

... 

607 

••a 

... 

.. 

607 

... 

! ... 

607 

Invalids and Veterans 

81 

326 

so; 

... 


... 

81 

226 

... 

807 

8UII Corps 

3,460 

... 

3,460 

... 

... 

... 

2,460 

... 

... 

2,460 

General Offlcera on- 
uoipluyed 

173 

... 

173 

... 


... 

173 


... 

173 

Unattaebod Offlcera 

19 

... 

19 

... 

... 


19 

... 

... 

19 

Total 

6.430 

60 24.1 

66 675] 

1.90 

1S2.1K8 

1223G'«i 6 610 

60,452! 

121 981 i 

1 189.043 


* tiiCtuJlng Ktirop«ftn NoaoOommiiutoD«tl Officer «. f ln:lucliDg Body*gQ»rd. 

X Kicia^iTe of ttioM »ire«<iT ioclade*) luider Mkff Corpa and Qeaeral Li«t. 
j KsciuiiTe ot iwj ragimanu, ta iba iduaiia and Cbiua. ihacoat of wbicb ia 

b«iue t)) lUa BruUb vioTarouifuk 




mUary Charge Q0urtl 86^ 

The Financial Statement for the current year 1874-75 
estimated the established strength of the British Army in India 
at 60,244 with 6,162 officers, the Sepoy Force at 123,470 and 
2,864 Volunteers, and the whole cost in England and India at 
£14,306,000. The net cost of the English and Sepoy Forces in 
England and in India, has gradually been reduced from sixteen 
millions:— 


Tears. 

Groaa Charges. 

Ileceipta 

Net Charges. 

•d 

a 

ji 

Ml 

a 

M 

. 

« 

a 

England. 

•o 

a 

n 

a 

A 

kO 

s 

India. j 

Li 

n 

isdi M ... 

£ 

3,949. U5 

£ 

14.209 883 

£ 

10 404 

£ 

0.S6,219 

£ 

2,938741 

£ 

13 253664 

e 

16,192,406 

1862 6.1 ... 

2 491 374 

1 2,606 999 

99 

862.3i'9 

2.491,275 

11.7*14.690 

14',195im 

1863 64 ... 

2.275 122 

12 497,882 

213.710 

747.431 

2 061 412 

11.750.451 

18,3ll>63 

186S 65 ... 

2,606,193 

13, 181, 9,57 

7 294 

73-5 667 

2 697 899 

12,446 890 

15,044 289 

1865 66 ... 

2.883,894 

13.909.412 

26 680 

728.310 

2.857, .114 

13, 181,072 

16,0381 186 

1866 67 (U moQtby) 

3,385.508 

12,440,5:831 

19.879 

717.4.89 

8.365,629 

11.722 89’ 

15 088,528 

1867 C8 ... 

a.4S9 829 

12.60,1466' 

16 40C 

742.712 

3 483,420 

11,880 76< 

15 344,183 

1868 69... 

8.280.016 

12 989 666 

31.521 

1,101,503 

8.248 195 

1 1,888 or,.’ 

15, (86,658 

1869-70 ... 

3 500.990 

12828 750 

22.1M.1 

1 060,422 

.1478 807 

11,768,-28 

15 257,1 16 

1870 71 ... 

3 525 497 

12.549 :^>3 

18 461 

9*3,685 

3,507 (i34| 

11,605 618 

15,112,652 

1871-72 ... 

3,640,047 

12,009.319 

6J.9J8 

889,340 

3,687,109 

ll,n9,970| 

14,707,088 


Not^— Th® aajouDts »bov« shown u ♦‘xpenditur® In England Includ® tb« value of Kuropeoa 
atorea, lu all ibe years, whether exbibitca at ibe time m the liome or Indtan accounts. 


Officers. — The unemployed officers were as follows according to 
the Army List of 1st January 1872 : — 


— 

No. 

Total pay por 
monsoni. 

Total pay por 
annum. 

Mftjor*Gonoral ... 

Ifi 

Rh. a. P. 
n,[m 4 0 

Rs. A. P. 
7J,5r>9 0 0 

Colonel 

1 

LL'y.'. r> 0 

15,543 12 0 

Lieutenant Colonel 

104 

9.’'>.M4(l 0 0 

11,50,080 0 0 

Major 

70 

4«,171 12 0 

5, .54, 061 0 0 

Captain 

101 

42,014 I) 10 

5,04,175 « 0 
34,360 8 0 

Lieutenant 

12 

2,863 6 0 

Total 

304 

1,94,148 4 10 

23,29,779 10 0 


The average cost of each of 4,167 officers, which was Rs. 
4,478 in 1862, rose to Ks. 6,375 in 1872 for each of 3,216 officers 
in military employment, including absentees in Europe 
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Table showing the Sickniis and Mortality among the European Troops composing the Army of the B^hay Province 
during Year 1872, and tJu prevalence oj the principal Diseases in each Month of the Year. 
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Britiik Arm^ in India. 


The total deaths among the men of the European Army of India 
from all causes--l,425 out of a strength of 58,870— equalled 24f-21 
per 1,000. Divided according to Provinces the ratio for 
Bengal was 27-45-~l,002 out of a strength of 86,507 ; for 
Madras, 18*98—219 out of a strength of 11,544 ; and for Bombay 
18'86 — 204 out of a strength of 10,819. In Bengal the death- 
rate in 1872 was higher than in either 1870 or 1871, but consi- 
derably lower than in 1869, when, chiefly owing to another 
cholera epidemic, it rose to 42*89. In the Madras Province the 
ratio 18‘98 is more favourable than in any one of the previous four 
years in which it varied from 19*2 to 28*3. In Bombay, on the 
other hand, the results are less favourable than in either 1870 or 
1871, but more so than those of 1869. If the mortality 
from other causes be separated from that due to cholera, the 
death-rate in Bengal compares very favourably with the experience 
of former years. For the purpose of comparison it is convenient to 
divide the deaths into those which occurred in hospital and those 
which occurred out of hospital. Under the former head, omitting 
cholera, they equalled 16 81 per 1,000, a smaller pro()ortion than 
in any of the preceding 14 years in which it has fluctuated be- 
tween a maximum of 91*39 and a minimum of 16*07. In 18*58 
when the army was in the field the deaths out of hospital amount- 
ed to 10*52 per 1,000. During the succeeding 13 years they have 
varied fVom**59 to 1*53. In 1872 they were *98. In the Madras 
Province the deaths in hospital from all causes except cholera 
equalled 17*85 in 1872 and those outof hospital*96. In Bombay 
the ratios under these heads were 14*61 and *92. The mortality 
in each of the three Provinces from cholera and all other causes 
taken as a whole stands thus; — 



uknoal. 


Madkas. 



BJMB.AY. 






CiKU r*H 1.000 OF AVKRAOK SlKK 

OTI. 






AH other 



AH Ollier 



.Ml oiber 


YEia. 


causes. 



causes. 



causes 


Cholera. 

1 

8 

cq 

a 

ja 

It 

ToUL 

Cholera. 

i 

2* 

a 

8 

31 

a 

o 

H 

.? 

o 

~ 

8 

33 

c 

s 

a 

o_* 

-3 

i 

o 

H 

i^.'i .. 

1 

10 60 

15’Sl 

1 

•93 

27-I5 

i; 17 95 

•96 

1 
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1 

3 33 

i 

1 

14-61 

•92 

IS 86 



S icJcness and Mortality. 3 ; I 

The extent of sickness may be tested either by the number of 
cases admitted into hospital or the average proportion daily 
under treatment. The admission-rate was highest in Bombay, 
1,588 per 1 , 000 , the equivalent of 17,18(5 cases. In Ben-al 
65,274 gave a ratio of 1,514, and in Madras 16,670 gave 1 , 357 . 
But the daily ratio of men in hospital followed the very reverse 
order. It was highest in Madras, 59 ; next highest in Beu«^al, 
56; and lowest m Bombay, 50 per 1,000. The admission- 
rate m this province was very much the same as in 1871 , and al- 
though somewhat higher than in three of tlm previous years, it was 
much more favourable than the averagcof the last ten. Thedaiiysick- 
rate for Bengal, with the exception of 1867 and 1868, was slightly 
lower than it had ever been before. Taking a similar standard of 
comparison, the returns for Madras and Bombay are also favour- 
able. In the Army of India as a whole there were 88,130 eases of 
sickness, or 1,497 per 1,000 of strength ; 3,306 men on an average 
were always in hospital, or 66 out of every 6 , 000 . InJ871, tho 
only year with which comparison can be fully made, ns the three 
provinces were then for the first time included in the statistics 
of the Annual Sanitary Report, the ratios wore of admissions into 
hospital 1,449, and of daily sick 57— figures which vary wonder- 
fully little from those of 1872. 

In all the three provinces fevers classed und(?r tho two de- 
signations of intermittent^' and ‘^remittent” and continued” 
head the list as the chief forms of sickness. In both Bengal and 
Madras venereal diseases come next, but in Bombay the second 
place is taken by dengue and venereal affections come third. 
Taking the 10 varieties of sickness which mainly contribute to 
make up the admissiou-rate in each provmce, the rcsulta are as 
follow : — 


Bknoal, 

UAOKAB. 


lOMiAr. 



AdmtssloDs per 1,00<I. 



1. WaitriRl Fevers ... 

496 

Malarial Fevers 

2r,7 

Malarial Fevers 

eti 

2 Venereal Diseasee 

190 

Venereal Diseases 

1 1.4 

Dengue 

m 

3. Dengue 

no 

A•)^ceHs and Uiter 

173 

Venereal Dlse.4aea 

16* 

4 Wounds and AoC'denl.^ 

Yh 

Wounds and Accidents 

102 

^bsfe.s and Ulcer 

92 

5. AbscesB and Ulcer 

80 

Dysentery ... 

8.0 

Wiiunds and Accident# 

81 

6. Diarrbcoa ... 

77 

Dengiio 

82 

Diairbosa 

68 

7. Resolraiory Diseaaes 

76 

Diarrhoea ... 

70 

Hbeiituatiam 

61 

S. EheutnatiHtn 

84 

K'>spiraiory Diseaaes .. 

C4 

Iteaplraioiy DlaeasM ... 

48 

9 Hepatitis ... 

fA \ 

Hep.ttitls 

59 1 Hepailtls .. ... 

.(4 

jlO. Uyaeniery ... 


llbeumatism 


Dyaenlery . . 

.34 

ToUl ... 1.2C7 

Total 

1,071 

Total ... 

1,.;97 
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All these ten classes of sickness make up by far the g^reater 
proportion of the whole admission-rate of the year ; in Bengal 
1,267 out of 1,514 ; in Madras 1,071 out of 1,357 ; and in Bombay 
1,397 out of 1,588. It addition to the points already noted, the 
comparative frequency of dysentery in Madras deserves attention. 
In that province this disease stands fifth in the above state- 
ment, while in the other two it comes last. 

The diseases when arranged in the order in which they 
caused death follow a very different sequence. In each of the 
three provinces the ten chief causes of mortality stand as 
follow : — 


bBNOil.. 

UiOBAS. 

Bombay. 

D«atbt p«r 1,000. 

1. Cbolarn .. ... 

2. Hapatiiis ... 2-36 

8. Fevera ... 17H 

4. Dynentary ... 175 

5. Kntnrio Haver ... 1 6i 

4. Apoplexy 1-69 

7. Rexplrdtory DiMMes 1 3i 

A. Heert blH6«M ... 112 

0. Injuriea ... ... l*oe 

10. Phtblila Pulmonalis *93 

Hepatitis ... ... 3*28 

Dyaantety ... ... 2 77 

Apoplexy ... ... 2.43 

Knterio Fevor ... 2 34 

Heart Dleeaee ... 2H'8 

Fbibisla PulmoQalU ... ],G5 
InJurJea ... ... l-O.'i 

Fevers ... ... *09 

Delirium Tremens ... *35 

Cholera ... ... *17 

Obolera ... ... 8*33 

Apoplexy.. .. 2'fi9 

Enteric Fev^p 2*22 

HepalltlB ... ... 1*85 

PbchiHiB Puimonalls ... IM 

DyKcntery ... ... 1*20 

Injunea .. HU 

Heart Diseaee ., *92 

Fevers .. ... *74 

Uespiratory Oleetaea *65 

24*27 

10 3*2 

U'17 


In both Bengal and Bombay cholera caused the highest mor- 
tality, In the former the deaths from this disease far exceeded 
those under any of the other heads. Hepatitis stands first in 
Madras and second in Bengal, but it is fourth in Bombay. Dy- 
sentery, also, was more fatal in Madras than in either of the other 
two provinces. Enteric fever comes third in Bombay and 
fourth in Madras ; in Bengal, it is fifth, but it occasioned the 
largest proportion of deaths in Madras. The ratios due to this 
disease are for Madras 2*34, for Bombay 2*22 and for Bengal 
162 On the other hand, it is to be observed that the deaths 
recorded in Bengal as due to malarial fevers were 1*78, whereas 
in Madras they were only *69 and in Bombay *74, The ten di- 
seases enumerated in each of the three provinces (and they are the 
same in all, with the exception that respiratory affections do not 
find a place in the Madras list, but are replaced by delirium tre- 
mens) account for nearly the whole of the deaths, for 24 27 out of 
27*45 in Bengal ; for 16*82 out of 18*98 in Madras and for 16*17 
out of 18*86 in Bombay. 

The hill stations of Bengal in 1872 yielded results much less 
favourable than usual. Except at Raneekhet there was no great 
sickness, but there, owing chiefly to the prevalence of venereal affec- 
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lions, of diarrhoea and respiratory diseases, the admissions into 
hospital equalled 1,194 and the sick^rate 69 per 1 ,000. The mortal- 
ity also at this station was very heavy, or 37 SB per 1,000. There 
were 18 deaths, 7 of which were due to dysentery and 4 to enteric 
fever. Dugshaie, during 10 months* occupation, gives a death-rate 
of 27*66, a very marked contrast to the previous experience of 
this station. After an absence of many years cholera appeared here, 
and of the total of 26 deaths 20 were the result of this disease. At 
Subathoo and Chukrata which also experienced the influence of 
the epidemic, but in a very minor degree, the death-rate was under 
b per 1,000. 

The strength of the troops in the hill stations was 3,379, but 
if the average during the seven months of the hot weather and 
rains, the season during which they are removed from the influ- 
ences of the plains, be taken as the basis of calculation, tho 
number is raised to 4,079. The total strength of men in tho hill 
stations during this period of 1872 was thus 7,159 as showu in 
the following details 


At Chorat 
HUl stationa ... 
Ilill Dopr»ta ... 


... 7<i0 

... 4,07!» 
... 


7.1. '>9 


or about a fiaii of tbo wliolo force of 30,507 men forming the 
European Army of Bengal. 

As to venereal disease the statements slicw tli.at in many stal ion« 
frood appears to liave been done, and that with increased vigi- 
hnee on the part of the iiutliorities, the amount of disease had 
been materially reduced during the ye.ar. Others again shew 
unfavourable results. The st.ttistics of the army m the Ben- 
<.al Presidency, however, during 1872 indicate some improve- 
ment ; the admissions per 1,000 equalled 190, compared with JOS 

in 1871. 

In 1870, the admissions from primary syphilis and venereal affec- 
tions othei than secondary syphilis were m “f ”2 

per 1,000. Those from secondary syphilis were 24 per • ^ho 

Lmparison of 1872 with these results and with those of 1871 i» 
compar so fedudion. Pri- 

mal syphilis fcll from 7^3 to61-9, GonorrhmafroinOe-l to 
^7T other affections from lO S to 10 0, and the whole admis- 
sions from the diseases classed together m this group de- 
S from lSO-2 to 1591. In secondary syph.litio affections 
and also in the other diseases noted which are in great part of 
venereal origin, there was also a reduction. 
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The returns from Madras and Bombay yield nearly the same 
ratio for venereal affections as a whole, but primary syphilis was 
more prevalent in Madras than in Bombay, Both are more 
favourable than those of Bengal. The ratios of cases per 1,000 
taken from the general tables are as follow: — Bengal 190, 
Madras 161, Bombay 154. 

The report of the Army Medical Department for 1870 shows 
that in M stations of the United Kingdom in which the Con- 
tagious Diseases Act was in operation during the whole or very 
nearly the whole of the year, the cases of primary venereal sores 
per 1,000 of mean strength varied between SO and 15i\ The 
average of the 11 was 65. In M other stations in which the Act 
was not in operation the proportion fluctuated between 43 and 
160, the average being 00. Tried by this standaid, the pre- 
valence of venereal disease among British troops in India is not 
so great as might he expected ; for the ratio of admissions from 
primary syphilis in the Bengal and Bombay Provinces during 
1872 was less, and that in Madras no gieater, than the ratio of 
admissions for US70 in those stations of the United Kingdom in 
which the Act was in force. 

For the Army as .a whole, percentages of liability to deaths from 
all causes at the ditlerent periods stand thus Ihider 20 years, 
8‘ 17: 20-24 years, 23 51: 25—20 years, 2G 2.S : 30 years and 
upwards, 4 2 04. 

Marriage . — Of 812 stall sergeants in the army of India on 
1st May 1872 there wore 556 married, or 72 30 ])cr cent Ot 2,801 
sergeants there were l,3ti5 or 51-29 per cent. Of 56,112 lank and 
file there were only 4,867 married or vS'61 per cent. In all 
grades there were 6,788 married against 53,167 unmarried or 
1 1 32 per cent. 

Intemperance . — From Madras no return showing the extent 
of intemperate habits among the European troojis has been re- 
ceived. In Bengal and Bombay, eases of drunkenness continued to 
bo very numerous. In the tormer the total 1 1,779 coin^ 
pared with 11,750 in 1871: in the latt(T 4,552 compared with 
4,643. In the Cavalry Uegimeuts they vary from a minimum 
of 37 to a maximum ot 258. In the Batteries from 6 in one to 
4 36 in another ot very nearly the same strength. In one Infan- 
try Regiment the cases of drunkenness are returned as only 16 ; m 
aiiotlier they are 801. 

A^ to ihe InvnlidiNg 2,458 men of the army in India were in- 
valided, of whom 1,731 were recommended for change of climate 
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and 707 for discharge. The total loss under this head was 43*21 
per 1,000 — a ratio very nearly the same as that of 1871 in which 
it equalled 43*62. The proportion of the men sent home for 
change, and for discharge .also, docs not present any great dif- 
fereuce, for of the total of 2,381 invalided in lS7l, 1,002 are en- 
tered under the former head and 089 under the latter. 

At the head of the causes to which invaliding was duo st.and 
Hepatitis, contributing a r.atio of from [0*77 to 4‘97 per 1,000. 
Next come Phthisis, secondary Syphilis and Rlienmatism, which is 
no doubt often of venereal origin. From these two last caiujcs 234 
men were invalided diiring the year. Among the groups ol disc-ases, 
heart allections and bowel cornplainls occupy a promineut place, 
and from general debility more men were considered unlit ior 
service than from any other causes. The number veturneil under 
this one bead is 442, ecpial to nearly ton per 1,000, or more than 
one-tilth of the whole invaliding of the year. The total loss due 
to death and invaliding in the throe Provinces was as fol- 
lows : — 


Pc! 1,000 of avor.ico HtionKlli. 
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•tl. 1 


•j: r» ' 
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In 1871 tlic total for Bonsai was fi.VStl, for Madias 05 19, fof 
Bombay d l-SS and for tbo Army as a whole til la. 


Soldiers’ -Amon- sold.n-s wivrs eiron^ o it I I . , 

representim: a stren.^tb of ti.O.'.O, tbo »' '''-‘"r:,;' '"f J 

c, nailed 1,1(0, the daily sick 42, and tb.i d. atbs I ^ 

No comparison can bo drawn between tbe cxteiit ol Mcknua 
amon- the women a'^'^bat .amoi.',Ml,c miai, lor 
(luentlv treated in their own ipiarters, or do not .ipply lor mcdi 
eino in tin- case of ailment., nbieb, tliou.di slio , , would yet bo 
s, illieie.it to iueapaeilate a man for duty and so obl.oQ him to go 
tu hospital. 
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Of 11,657 children belong^ing to the European Regiments 
composing the Army of India 459 were daily sick and 1,155 
died during the year. The ratios for admissions into hospital, 
daily sick and deaths were respectively 946*39 and 99*08. Of 
this mortality 10*12 was due to cholera. The epidemic preva- 
lence of this disease in Bengal very materially affects the returns , 
for this Province, but does not account by any means for the 
excessive death-rate as compared with Madras. In Bengal 
the deaths equalled 112*95 per 1,000, of which 16’61 were due 
to cholera. In Madras there was no death from this cause 
among the children, but the total ratio is only 68*36. In Bom- 
bay again the proportion is very high, 96*83, of which cholera 
contributed only 3-91. In all three provinces the results of 1872 
were more unfavourable than in the year previous, in which 
the deaths among children in Bengal equalled 86*11, in Madras 
50*12 and in Bombay 69*11. For the army of India as a whole, 
the ratio was 74’21 or nearly 25 per cent, under the ratio of 
1872. 

Officers . — The annual statement of deaths among officers of the 
British and Indian Armies, compiled in the Office of the Adjutant 
General of the Army, shows that among the former, out of a 
total strength of 1,785, there were in all 30 deaths equivalent to 
16*80 per 1,000 ; and that among the latter, out of a total strength 
of 1,874, there were 27 deaths or 14*40. Both these ratios 
are somewhat higher than they were in 1871 — 15*01 for British 
and 12,23 for Indian Officers. 

Sickness and Mortality of the Native Army. 

Bengal , — As to the Regular Army in 1871, out of a total strength 
of 44,477, there were 792 deaths. In 1872, with a strength of 
4}, 516, the deaths numbered 891. In the one year the death- 
rate was 17*81 ; in the other 20*08. The ratio of loss from death 
in 1872 was above the average of the period 1801-60, in which it- 
equalled 18*25, but somewhat less than that of 1869, in which it 
stood at 20*41. The total death-rate of 1872, 20*08 per 1,000, 
varies much in the different groups. In Bengal Proper and 
Assam it was 29*81 , in the Behar, Benares, Oudh and Cawnpore 
group it was only 16 ; in Rohilcund and Meerut, 24*86 ; in Agra 
and Central India there was a minimum of 14,56; and in the 
Punjab, a ratio of 17.01. The Irregular Force of Central 
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India furniebed a total strength of 5.609, and airfong them, 
76 deaths took place, 56 with their regiments and 20 more 
among absentees. The total mortality was only 13‘55 
per 1,000, a low ratio which is to be accounted for mainly 
by the fact that Central India to a great extent escaped 
cholera. In the Punjab Frontier Field Force the results 
are not so favourable. Here cholera added considerably to 
the death-rate, which amounted in all to 23'4;7 per 1,000, the 
equivalent of 289 deaths in a force of 12,61 k As many sepoys 
who obtained sick leave die at their homes the mortality and 
sickness are somewhat understated. ^ 

Madras ,— strength of the Madras native Army was 31,233 
on the last day of 1872, The invaliding and death-ratios of the 
army were : — 




Ratio per 1,000 of Strength. 



1808. 

1800. 

1870. 

1 1871. 

1872. 

Deaths ••• | 

1G12 

105 

13-8 

1108 ' 

13-02 

Invaliding ... ••• 

18 01 

25 8 

2:^8 

22*3 

31-52 


Bomlay.-ra<i strength was 20,299 and the loss of the year 
was— 

By Invaliding 32',3 agalnat 3()-3 per thouHami m 1871. 

„ Death. 12*0 „ 13-0 


Summary for 1872. 


The following detailed table l>y “’’7 

and mortality of European soldiers m Bengal, Madr« and 
Bombay, and of the Sepoys and Jad Northern 

India alone— 




Vital Statislia 
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Detail of the Admimons and Deaths of the European Army of India, 



AdJOTTED into HoEPlTAt 


Army of Bengal. 

Army op Madras. 

CAt;SK8 OP Admimhions and 









Deathd. 

Btrength 

... 30,501 

Strength 

... 11,369 


Admiaaiona 

... 54,513 

Adniiaaions ... 15,13*^ 


Doatha 

... 1,001 

Deaths 

... 219 


Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted, 

Died. 

Ch*lora 

5M1) 

38!) 

0 

0 

Stnall]K)x 

25 

7 

18 


ChickcnjK)! 

-S 


1 


Moaales ... 





Munip« ... 

8 


5 


Inthion/a 

4:. 


IH 


Denguo ... „• 



010 

1 

... 

iJiphthoria 

St;nrl<it Finer 

“ 

1 

1 



Pyaitnia ... 

Ilydrophohia 

■■■ 


2 

1 

KrysIpoluM 

(ilangrono and Phagoda'na 


1 

... 

11 

■■ 1 

Enteric Fovor 

102 

.v» 

0.*t 

♦7 

Interuiittont FoTcr ... 

13,112 

4 

1.480 

I 51!) 


iiemitWnt and Continued Fovora . 

4,.n71 

01 


I'yphuH K(‘Vor 



Kliouiuatiani, Acute .. 

r,V) 

1 

10!) 


„ Chrt>nie , . 

7'i.l 




M Muv'ular 

' :.;i7 1 


100 

■ 

Cent 

le'pioHy ... 

c ' 




Klephantin.aia 

S<-«r\y ... 

Ann'mia .. 

’ 17 ' 

2(HI 

11 

; ' ’ i 

1 . . ! 

7 

... 

;;; 

Uoiu'ial Drupay 


i 3 


Lupu** ... ,,, 

Oaneor .. 

- 

I - ’ 

j 

! 1 

1 ' 

Prim.ary J?ypliilia 

2.282 


i 74H 


Secondary Syplnlia ... 

8:ii; 

! 1 

1 1*' 1 

3 

riitluaia Pulinonalia ,. 

Serofnift and Tulierculojij 

d:i4 

24 

19 

j 

1 

1 

Paoaa Ah'irpM 

1 



llip j' uil Ojaoaao ... . . 

i 1 

“ 



Kn- cphfthtts 

1 Ifi 


1 1 

1 3 

.VlenwncJtia 

i 2ll 

4 

! 5 

1 

Np^ploxy 

HI 

8 

! .3 

a 

'^nn-tr.'k(j 

lid 

i 2 

1 

26 

' Tu.dv.na 

' w ^ 

i 

i 21 

... 

1 Ii'tjuiua . 

1 4 



n-aMta.. 

, ?•; 

i ‘ 

4 

I 





oj Amin and JaUg, 

and of iht Native Army and Jail Fopulationof the Benfal Province, 


AJ5D DIFD Uf AKD OCT OF HOSPITAI^ 


Armt of Bombay. 

Amir OF India. 

Nativk Army of 
Bknuai.. 

Jaio Popclation 

OF HbNOAL. 

Strength 

... 10,7.34 

Strength .. 

.58.004 

Strength 

33,247 

Strength 

01,350 

AdmiHsions 

... 10,7117 

AdmiaBion.*) 

. 80,410 

Admi>hion»8l,404 

Ad uiiBHiona 02,071 

Deaths 

... 204 

Deaths 

1,424 

Deaths . 

. 1,257 

Deaths .. 

. 2,074 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitt- 

ed. 

Died. 

Admit- 

ted. 

Died. 

43 

30 

034 

427 

300 

247 

550 

248 

13 

2 

no 

11 

04 

n 

02 

8 

7 


10 


42 


41 


31 


.50 


104 


17 


1 


17 


234 


40l 


7 


0.5 


ISO 


13 

... 

2,4 r,(} 

... 

7,.3.‘n 


4, .512 


1,121 

... 

- 1 


0 





•V 

,,, 


2 

1 

... 


3 

4 


... 

2 

•} 





8 

1 

00 

7 

32 

2 

54 

10 


... 


no 



37 

21 

42 

21 

200 

0 

10 

)i 

12 

4 

.v;i' 

'j 

20.27.3 

m 

30,.542 

5.5 

20, .52.5 

80 

j'l.i 

0 

7,2{:.> 


7.51 

75 

008 

148 

’ 120 


77H 


,Wi 

’ ’ 1 

”484 

’ ’ 1 

i:.2 


1,101 


1.217 

.. 

2K1 


177 

J 


820 

7 1 


837 

... 

inH 




< 1 

1 


22 


70 

’ 8 

pt. 


... 1 

2 



11 ! 


4 

1 

! 2H ! 


1 7:i 

1 7 

107 

*” 5 

2K 


2:>3 


1^0 j ... 

1 1.5)1 j 

... 

11 


2.') 


0 

1 

111 : 

38 




0 

1 




3 

! 2 

0 





0 

’ 3 

r.Ni 


3,000 

1 0 

01.5 


343 


i.'ii 

' 2 

i;i2o 

i 7.1 

274 

i 2 

28)1 

’ 3 

1)7 

' IH 

.5.32 

2 

121 

42 

218 

127 

a 

I 

3H 

2 

! 22 

5 

I 21 

1 

••• 

j 

1 






2 


3 

M 



i 


3 

i ' > 

20 

0 

4 

2 

j 7 

* 3 

J 

' 

j 32 




0 

2 

12 

42 

i 1 

: 27 

i 40 

; 202 

n 

100 

11 

JO 

1 >■ 

I 

20 

13 

! 

92 

I 

ni 

f» 

1 30 

7 


i 

4 

4 

.3 

2 

! ^ 

7 

10 

; ' * 

140 

1 

34 

1 

70 

0 

1 

1 

1 

i 

... 

... 


1 * 
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VM StatUtiu 


Detail of the Admissiom and Deathe of the European Army of Indta^ 


CaUIBS op An\fI88IONfl AND 
]Deatii«. 

Admitted into Hospital 

Armt 0? Bengal. 

Akmt of Madbas. 

Strength 

Admissions 

Deaths 

... 36,501 
..k 54,513 
... 1,001 

Strength 

Admissions 

Deaths 

... 11,369 
... 16,139 
... 219 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Paraly«i« A^'ilana , . 

7 




Chorea ... 

1 




AnairithoHia 





Hypnr.i'slhosla 





Nonral^^ia 

cHl) 


93 


Mania ... 

2H 

1 

7 


Doinontia 

ao 


10 


Molnneholia ... . . 

21 


2 


llyfwchondri.isii 

(> 


4 


AmanroHin and Cataract 

fj 


1 


hiipaliod V^isii.n 

13 


10 


Nyctalopia 

2 




Oplithaiinia 

8711 


220 


Otitis ... . . 

I'.IH 


1(18 


Deafness 

42 


2!) 


Curies of Mastoid Cells 


1 

2 


Kpistaxis 

15 




Polypus nasi 



1 


0/.(ena ... 

.3 


7 


l’('rioardiUs 

U 

1 

3 


Vahe duseaso of Heart 

132 

12 

47 

10 

llypertropliy of Heart 

iV) 

4 

Di 

4 

Fatty Doj^endiatii n of Heart 

2 

o 

.3 

2 

Rupture of Heart and Aorta . , 

1 

1 



Rupture of Venn cava 

... 




Aortic Anenri.on 

35 

21 

* 18 

8 

Traumatic Aneurism 




1 

Kml>olisni ... ... 

1 

1 1 

... 

1 

Palpitation 

467 


66 


Syueopo .. 

5 


1 


Aueinn Pootoria 

3 


2 


Plilohiiis 

1 


... 


Vaiix 

21 


8 


Inllamniatlon of Inguinal Olands . 

G3.') 


314 


Tmlaimnalion of other Glaads 

48 


20 


lioiiro 

3 




• Kdemn (ilottidis 

1 




Tumour of Larynx ... 



... 


L.iryij^utis 


3 

1 1 

1 

Uroneltuis 

1,6811 

5 

428 ! 



24 1 


i 


1 Put'unionia 

223 

’ ‘ 35 

U 


liaiurrene of LungS ... 


3 

... 


j IMeurisy... 

134 

2 

2.5 


j Puluemary extra raaion 

111 


1 


1 (Meutalffu 

8 


J* 


* S’ematitis 

1 38 

1 

17 


; TuUHill.tis 

1 557 

1 

1 

i 

t * m 




•. of Armiti and jaiU^ ' SSI 

md of the 2^<xim Army and Jad P^ipulation of the Bengal Province, 


and Died in and out op Uoppital. 


Army op Bombay. 


Strength 

Admissions 


. io.7:u 
, 10,707 


Army op India. 


I Nativk Army op 
■ Bknual. 


Strength ... Strength, f)3>'i47 

Admissions, 80,41i> AdmissitinsH 1.404 


Jail Pi»i*i:i.ATiON 
OP Brnoal. 


Strength, CI,.3rd> 
AdmissionMt'i.rJl 


Douths 

... 204 

Deaths .. 

.' 1,424 

Deaths . 

. 1,207 

DeatliB . 

. 2,074 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admit- 

ted. 

Died, 

Admit- 

ted. 

Died. 



7 


5 


1 


1 


2 




3 

... 





4 








17 




4H 


400 


473 


103 


4 


:to 

1 

U 


133 

1 

J> 


40 


7 

1 

43 

... 

4 


27 


.3 


3 

... 

... 


10 


1 

... 



.n 


0 


10 


4 


10 


.03 






10 


12 


38 


1 

... 

105 


1,204 


1,.5S5 


731 

... 

47 


3o3 


2.'»2 


123 




7h 


f.H 



... 

o 


0 

1 

4 


7 

.3 

3 


18 


10 


18 


2 


1 

12 


r, 


10 

1 

0 


23 

1 


e 

10 

11 

k; 

4 

10.') 

2»; 

15 

1 

)1 

8 

u 

1 

84 

0 

1 



.3 



5 

1 

4 

1 


1 

. 

1 / 

4 

1 

7 

1 

I 4 

1 

00 

1 

1 

,33 

7 

1 - 

1 . . 

I 2 

1 

... ^ 

1 ■ 

1 

’■ 2 


• • ! 

1 ... 


40 

57!) 


7 

1 

, 1 

... 


0 

i ;; 

2 


2 

' 1 

••• 

... * 

1 1 

,5 


2 


10 

... 

A 1 

.’i:i 


12 




101 

! . 

1,010 


ii:» 


“iM 

... 



7.3 


128 


37 

... 


' 1 

( ... 

74 

! •• ! 

1 

4 



' 30 

4 

* 23 

! 1 

i * 

17 

4 

* 380 i 1 

?.4o(; 

«j 

1,044 

71 

(VH) 

54 

i 

42 

I 

108 

2 

220 

14 

3.5 

4 

272 

30 

502 

112 

587 

202 


•i 


4 ' 



‘j 

4 

.30 1 

180 

i 

187 

0 

2r»5 

! 

10 

30 


27 


0.3 



I 

10 


r,n 


i 25 


8 

... 

a , ... 

7a 

( 

1 

1 


121 

... , HH4 


211 

! 

1 - 

i 05 

1 
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Dtiail of th$ Admtisiom and Doathi of the European Army oflmOh. 

iZ ' * "" ? 


Oauics op Admisaiomb and 
Deaths. 


Strictnre of (Eaophaffus 
Gastritis 
Enteritis 
Peritonitis 
IliaoAbuess 
Pericoocal Abscess ... 

Hernia ... 

Ileua 

Hiematomosis 
Melnna 
Dyspepsia 
Oollo 

Constipation 
Dvsentery 
Diarrbcea 
Hnmorrboids 
Fistula in Ano 
Stricture of Roctum 
Worms, Asoaridos ... 

Tapeworm 
Disease of Supra-renal Capsules. 
Spleen Enlargement 
Rupture of Splocu ... 

Hepatitis 
Cirrhosis 
Cyst of Liver 
Jaundice 
Ascites ... 

Nephritla 
Cystitis ... 

Hismaturia 

Calculus and Litbiasis 
Diuresis and Diabetes 
Fjiufosis 

Stricture of Uretbra 
Urinary Abscess 
Gonorrhoea 
PhlffiodU 

WarlH ... 

Kpididymitis 
Orchitis ... 

!<'unjru8 Testis ..! 

Hydrocele 
Httmatocelo 
Varicooelo 
Periostitis 
Rxfi*tP8ia 


Admitted into Eosfral 


Abmt of Bsnoal. 


Strength ... 36,591 


Admitted. Died. 


27 

6 

21 

‘ ‘ 33 

4 

2 

1,422 

251 

38 

1,26;^ 

2,772 

363 

44 

6 

207 

1 

239 

*2,032 

16 

2 

127 

4 

69 

36 

1 

2 

12 

152 

*3,199 

39 

74 

144 

476 

' * 24 
2 
7 

55 


Abmt op Madbab. 

Strength 

... 1U69 

Admissions ... 15.189 

Deaths 

... 219 

Admitted. 

Died 

1 

... 

3 


8 

2 


1 

16 

... 

1 

... 

'854 


56 


17 

... 

948 

32 

823 


116 

... 

17 


• • • 

••• 

2 


73 

... 

*" 22 

... 

”672 

”* 38 

4 

2 

53 

... 

7 

3 

3 

... 

1 

... 

2 

... 

30 


1 


700 


12 

... 

21 

... 

19 

... 

108 

... 

* 22 

... 

4 

... 


... 


/ of Armi^fmdJaik* ^ 

gnd of ^ Army quid Jail PopuiaUon of tko Promtioo. 


and Diu> ni AMD OUT or Hoanriu * 

^ 4 T . Nahvb Abut or JiiLPomAnoK 

AjUCT OF BOStBAT. ARMT OF ImDU. BkNOAU OF BwQAI., 


Strenffth 10,734 Stren^h ... 68,094 Strength, 58,247 Strength 

AdnSoM ... 18,767 Admiwions, 86,419 AdmiMioM8I,4W ^iMtom WU 

gn ,^^. ... 804 Dwth. ... 1,484 D«ath» ... 1,857 D6»Ui» *,874 


Admitted. Died. Admitted. Died. 





tJB-l VUal SiaitsUot 

Arf nimotit nnd Deaths of the l^uro pegn A rmy of Imiiay 


Causes op Admissions and 



Da A Ufa. 

Strength 

. 36,591 


AdmiM.sioQs . 

. 54, .51 3 


Deaths 

1,001 


Admitted into HogprrAL 


Army op Bengal. 


Army op Madras. 


NoeroHirt 

Synovitin ami Burwu! Inflammation 
Contraction 
Hupturo of MurcIo ... 

Atrophy of MurcIo 
P hlo;,rmon and Abaccaa 
IBcor 
Whitlow 
Boil 

Corbuncio 

I 

^kin DIfloawi 
Culueaworui ..’ 

Tumour ... 

Chiidhirtb 
Abortion 
Pnorponil Fovnr 
PhlogmaHin Uolon*) ... 

Monorrhagia 
I’rolapHUH Ctori 
liouoorrho'a 
Oonoral Debility 
Polirjtitn Tromons ... 

Poi.soningby Alcohol 
M by Arjjoniq 

M by Opium 

„ by Vygotablo poisons 

Snakc-bito 
nurniug 

^youud and Contusion 
Fracture 
Diwlocalion 
Sprain 

, Murder and Homicid.* 

; Suici<lo and Suicidal Wounds 
I Drnwnuig 

! ypliy\!a ' ' I 

Kdlcil lu Action ... 1 

I ’ I 

i.y Lij'htning I 

' icii.'!! body in CKpnpliflguji I 

Piim-!'«d 

irgu'.il ojM'r.itionR 
( .IMHO n..t ■,s...,r?.,n,e,l 

^ Xiti\o.Vrmv 


Admitted. 


8 

89 

11 

1 

I 

58.3 

1,01K) 

(J03 

8 

52 

501 

1 

19 


807 

147 

7 


1 

42 

J,8.V.I 

loO 

3t 

859 

1 


Died. 


Strength 

Adiiii-.MOus 

Dculh.4 


Admitted, 


... 11.309 
... 15,139 
... 219 


Died. 


280 

431 

3.) 

208 ! 

n I 

2d I 
10.^ ! 
0 

11 


418 

51 


18 ! 
7:>o I 
.54 
1.3 I 
241 I 
1 ! 



o/ Armei andJails, 8^ 

anti of the Native Amy and Jait Pcpidation of the Bengal Province, 


xKu Died in and out of Hospital. 

, ^ - Native Army ok Jail Population 

Army ok Bombay. Army oi^ India. Bengal. ok Bengal. 

Strength ... 10,734 Strength ... 08 , 094 Strength 5,3,247 Strength 61,359 

kamissions ... 16,767 Adiuissione 68,419 .vamiAsioua 81,404 Adinisaions 62,671 

DoiitUs 204 Deaths ... 1,424 Deaths ... 1,257 Deaths 2,674 


Admitted ' Died. 
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THB MARINE 

No report of the Marine Department appears. An nffleer 
of the Royal Navy is attached to the Military Depaitinout to 
a^lvise the Government of India on naval questions. 

The following shows the expenditure during the eight years 
ending 1871-72:— 



1864 65. 

' 1 

1864 66. 

1 1866.67. 
Sl«T«r. 
Month*) 

i 

1667 68. 

1868 691 

1669 70. 

1970-71. 

1871-72. 


£ 

£ 

^ i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

A 

£ 

OofernmAnt o( Indift ... 
Britiih barms 

... 

Punjfcb 

Msfiraa 

hombsy 

14 099 
202 471 
19,641 
10,066 
263 4<)4 

80 '643 
244 4.'.3 
22 *4< 
24 9Ul 
225,804 

17.'680 

202.214 

l'‘62K 

2 ,712 
217 n» 

84 'W7 
347 791 
13126 
18.289 
494,941 

39 344 

1 80.3 274 
22 491 
IV 400 
404,401 

44,841 
58 I'Ml 
481.174 
•27 612 
7,0, ',5 
203,02 1 

14*161 
160 419 
2.1 236 
68.6 
240 941 

li.’iM 

16470.5 

21,071 

6 8o» 
i6i.:»2 

Total 

S80,38J 

449.874 

'>07,808 i 

2.4,964 

769,110 

982,460 

475 602 

1^,704 

Bottero Eattlemooti ... 

11.42H 

17,372 

17.072 




... 


ToUl 

491,810 

576,547 

.64 j;.) 



" 


... 


In 1872-73 the expeudituie was £o5C/230’, and iu 1873-74 
£482,900. 
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PART IV. 

CHAPTER I. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Bengal 

Weather, Crope and Pricei.—Tbe season of 1872 was favour- 
able, the raiu though scanty being happily ilistributed. Prices 
were moderate. The following slatemeul shows the monthly 
variations in the retail piices of food in one selected district in 
each division of Bengal, from April 1872 to March 1873: — 

NuMULB op i:>EKRA OP so To].AHH WkIOUT PLKCHAMBAIILB 
FOR A Hi I’Kr.. 
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Apprrhended Scarcity . — Tlie yenv began willi prices in a 
Tioinuil ('ondition ]ii Npite »*f iluj naiil of rnin niid tliu iippre* 
briiMMiis wliicli w» je o|)i'?ily lunn more than one ^li^trict 

ftn cioly period, pi ices showed uo teudeucy to UiKi uulil lato 
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ill October or early in November, when the certainty of drought 
and scarcity were no longer open to question. The price of rice 
suddenly rose in the 24i-Fergunuahs from 20 to 13 seers for a 
rupee, and a similar rise occurred simultaneously in all the divi- 
sions of Bengal except Chittagong and Orissa, where rain had 
been more opportune and the prospects of the harvest were not 
impaired. The price of rice throughout the month of November 
showed no tendency to fall, and from such districts as Backer- 
gunge, where large exports were in operation, it rose in ihreo 
weeks from 25 seers to 14 for the rupee. The rates of barley, millets, 
and ludiau-corn and gram, all rose. In April 1673 millets 
were selling at Patna for 40 seers ; in November they bad risen 
to 17 seeis ; barley bad liseu from 28 seers to 17 ; giam from 34 
seers to 17. In the llaj^bahye and Bbaugulporc divisions the 
prices rose hardly less remarkikbly. At the same time 
prices were not so high as might liave been expected, In no 
district did they reach famine rates, though they were very 
much higlier than at the same period in ordinary years. During 
November 1865, the last year of great scarcity in Bengal, 
prices of common food stuOs stood on the whole somewhat 
higher than they were standing in November 1873. 

Food Oraint. — llice is the piiucijal staple tliroiiglioiu Bengal 
Proper. Its varieties are endless but the iice or pfiddy (dhan) 
is divided into two distinct main crops locally known as tbo 

Aoos” and the “ Atmin.” The aoos lice is mostly laisod upon 
the high level lands. It is sown with the fiist .showers of tlio 
spring and gatlieied in July and September. The name of this 
lice (from San.^krit for ‘ caily ) is derived from the rapidity with 
which it lipciis. It requires more attention in cull ivalion than 
the am?f7i, and is moie liable to (allure liom the accidcnls of 
the seasons. It is not transplanted, but leapetl liom wlieie it is 
sown. The amun (or ‘ winter’) nee is of two piineipal \;>iie(ies — 
one sown broadcast, and the other tran.splanled, 1 lie trans- 
planted amun ropa, Or ronya dhon, as it is culled, is the ooru- 
mone.st variety of lice in Bengal. In the (iist instance it is sown 
on high land. Afteiward'^, when the rain renders it .sufTicieiitly 
moist, and the seedlings are about ft foot high, they arc gradually 
transplanted to marsliy soil, as this becomes leady for them in 
about 10 indies of water. This laud need not bo of the lowest 
ilescription, hut it must be .such as in the rains is co\ered with 
water. The rice grows in water, knee or thigh deep, It is 
sown in April, tiansplanted in August, and reaped in November, 
December, and Janiiaiy. In some parLsof Eastern Bengal this 
rice is traiKplanteJ tvi ice, —first, into high diy laud, where it is 
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well ntoiliired aild weeded, and then, Mrh^n about two &ei bigti, 
to wet marghy 8oil. 

The Amvrif sown broadcast and not transplanted, varies iil 
different localities, and has various names, but is generally knowd 
as boron, boom, or booya. Even this is octasiooaTly transplanted, 
but not usually. It is sown in the beds of bheels and rivers, 
and as the waters rise the ride grdws with them, and the stem 
at times attains the length of tivelve or even twenty feet. Of 
all kinds of rice this is the fnost rapid in itSgro^'th, frequently 
shooting up twelve inches in tWenty-fout hours as the inunda- 
tion rises. Sofme species of this dhaH are Capable of bearing 
submersion for SeVeU or eight days, if the water which has riseri 
Suddenly be clear. If it be submerged in foul w'ater the plant 
dies in a day or two. This description of amun is sown and 
teaped at the same time as the transplanted species. 

The Aoos and Amun rice are knoWn as bedi ahd sarud iri 
Orissa and as dkoo and sali in Assam. In Debar the early and 
late crops are known as hhadd and agkani. 

Besides these there is another principal kind of rice, the hord 
Oi spring crop of dhaii, raised on churs and in low bheel lands 
and the edges of jheels. Where the Water is intercepted and the 
plant uprooted from nurseries stuck deep' into the mud during 
the cola weather. The crop is reaped in April, May, and June, 
and its success depends Uiuch on irrigation. 

The following shoves the total export of rice (not in the husk) 
from Bengal and the other Provinces of India to foreign and 
IndiaU ports for tWelVe years. 


YeftM. Benjfftf. Boab&y and $?ndh. Mjidrfts. Brhish Bntma, Total 



Tone. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tens. 

Tons. 

1861-62 

U0,271 

482,057 

14,453 

75,153 

273,984 

773,861 

1862-68 

16,451 

62,463 

279,246 

889,217 

1863-64 

676,067 

696,341 

83,21!? 

76,561 

.367,839 

1,052,679 

1864-65 

39,234 

73,949 

386,516 

1,195,040' 

1866-66 

886,21*/ 

29,055 

72,144 

394,15# 

831,565 

18665-67 

(eleven montba) 

222,660 

12,243 

75,60; 

210,430 

620,834 

1867-68 

352,466 

20,192 

86,673 

404,601 

863,932 

948,680' 

1868-69 

886,614 

i8,543 

88,119 

445,252 

1869-70 

878,044 

27,921 

73,902 

836,088 

810,960 

1870-71 

480,858 

44,347 

102,434 

423,548 

1,000,687 

1871-73 

841,864 

44.04? 

119,354 

482,826 

1,077,387 

1872-73 

611,261 

88,119 

105,067 

688,898 

1,344,345’ 


Up to 1860-67 there was an export duty On rice exported to 
foreign ports of CWo anOas a maund (82-2/7th lbs.) and since that 
year the dnty has been raised to three annas. In 1863-64, 1864-65, 
1806-66, there was an exceptional demand on India inconsequence 
of the failure of the crops m Siam aUd China, and of the prohibi- 
tion of exports from Siam in 1865. In 1865-66 and 1866-67 there 
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wa9 a general dimioution in exports^ partly because of the Orissa 
fauiue of 1865, and partly b^use the Siaipeie markets were 
again thrown open and rice ceased to find its way fram India to 
China. But lately the increase in exports has been progressive 
from all parts of India, especially from Burma, and m ^872-73 
the largest quantities ever known were exported, amounting to 
more than one million three hundred thousand tona The decla- 
red value in pounds sterling of the rice and paddy exported from 
British India amounted last year to 761,028 ; of this amount 
the Burma produce Nyas valued at 2,85‘l!,2$4, the Bengal at 
1 , 959 , 342 , the Madras at and the Bombay at 197,914 

pounds sterling. The average declared value per ton of rice ex* 
ported was £8-7-0 for Bombay, 47-13-0 for Madras, £5-12-0 for 
Bengal, and £4-4 0 (or Burma. In all cases these values were 
Jower than tho averages of earlier years which amount to about 
£9-10-0 for Bombay, Jf^-O-O for Madras, £7-0-0 for Bengal, and 
£4-15-0 for Burma. The total amount of duty collected on the 
exports of rice and paddy ip tlie yeaV 1872-73 was £017,497. 

The total exports from Calcutta in 1872-73 arpountetf to 
401,799 tons, fa 186.4-65, tho year preceding tho Orissa famine, 
they amounted to 60Q,000 tons, and upon an average they 
amount to rathrer more than 350,000 tons. 


Statement showing the Sea Exports and Imports of Rics iia ih World, 


Exports 


l^engal about 
Madras 
Burma 
Saigoi^ 

Siam 

Java 

July 

Spain 

Miacellaneous 


In PORTS l»TO 


Tops. 
... 600,000 
... 100,000 
... 700,000 
... 250,000 
... 150,000 
... 40,000 

... 70,000 

... 8,0(K> 

... 22,000 


United Kingdom, Europe, Aus- 
tralia, and America, about . . . 
China, Ac. 

Straits, Ac. 

Coy Ion, Ac. 

Mauritius 
Bourbon 
West Indies 

Arabian and Persian Oulfs ... 
BritiHU India (chiefly Bombay) 
Xtiscellanoous 


Tons. 

800, OOP 
820,000 
100,000 

150.000 

126.000 
7,500 

40.000 

60.000 
200,000 

87,500 


Total of Sea Exports 1,840,000. ToUl Sea Iippcrts ....1,840,000 


Murwa, and kodo are both cheaper than rice, and are much 
eaten by the lower, classes. Kodo is a millet, the size of a ca- 
nary seed ; each plant has a longish car, longer and thicker than 
an ear of corn, and containing about an egg cup full grain ; 
it is eaten boiled like rice, or sometimes in chupatUea, ^urm 
is a cognate grain to kodo^ but it grows in bu^hy tufts, and 
not in gracefully pending ears, as kodo does. It is a staple crop 
in Gya and in the Chota Nagpore division. Barley (jao) in 
generally eaten in the form of loitoo, with some salt and chiliiea 
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or other condiment In Tirhoot, Gya, and elsewhere it is said 
to be the cheapest of all the food crops. What is called 82 ttoa, 
is made from many grains, — from wheat, peas, maize, gram, pul- 
ses, as well as barley; the seeds are parched and then ground 
between coarsely ribbed grindstones. It is eaten in the same 
state as it comes from the grindstone, having been cooked in the 
drying; a little water is merely mixed with it. Barley is also 
ground with keroo, khesavee, or other da/, and baked into chiipat- 
ties or biead. It is sometimes boiled like rice. J/ato', maize, 
or Indiaii-corii, can, when it is in season, be purchased as cheap 
as bailey, but not so all tlie year round. It is prepared and 
eaten like barley. From Patna and Shahabad it is reported that 
maize is even more consumed than barley by the labouring class- 
es. Generally speaking, however, the maJeai crop is not nearly 
such au important item in the districts norili of the Ganges as it 
is in the south. The pulses, condiments, and vegetables of Behar, 
are much the same us those consumed in Bengal. In Bengal 
Premer the rniilots cheena and kaon aie cultivated and consumed 
especially in the eastern districts. They arc raised in the low 
lamia alter the rains, and reaped in March and April. Bhoora 
is a coarse grain seed which is oaten by the poorer classes. 
Although boiled rice forms the piineipal article of diet (and 
among Bengalees is often the only food eaten,) dal, fish, vege- 
laldes, oil, salt, spices, and other comliments, are added to give it a 
rolish. The principal puLsos or dal, which enter most largely of 
those into the consumption of food, are known as muttuv, kliesari, 
mash II rl, nmkolal, mooy, boot or chola, and arhur. All tlieso 
o.\cept the last aio sown after the subsidence of the rains and 
rt-aped in the cold weather, and are extensively cultivated. 
Miittur or peas, iu particular, is in great demand, as its c/a/ is 
much relished by the people. The well known a I’/iur is sown 
with the aoos dhan, usually in the same field, and is reaped in 
Pous. It will grow almost on any soil ; the wood is sold as fuel. 
Puhos or loguminous grains are hugely expoited eastwards from 
wof^lorn districts of Behar and elsewhere. Either in a 
eoolvt'd or raw state, vegetablc.s, turkarl of some sort, form an 
invaiiable part of the food of the people of these provinces. The 
mo,«:t common and important is the egg-plant or hrl/njaL It 
\ lehls two crops in the year. This vegetable is daily used by 
kivc'iy man, high or low, in the Lower Province.s, and is cultivated 
iu almost every garden. Ryots, such as the cas^.c of Pooras, who 
cam a livelihood by the sale of vegetables, set apart whole plots 
of hmd for its cultivation. Koomra, or the Belattee kooinra, as 
it is called, comes next in order. The ryots aie so fond of rais- 
ing th\.iO gourds that their creepers may be found in every house, 
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either cllmbiDg on the ‘thatched roofs of the houses ov trailing 
on bamboo stages made for the purpose. There is an iuBnita 
variety of gourds, tuberous roots, and other vegetables consumed 
by the natives under the general denomination of turkari 
Cauliflower ('phool hobij^ cabbage (kobi), are common; garlic 
(roshun,) radish (mooh), of sorts, and onions nr© 

universal. For many there is no English equivalent. The 
ryot’s vegetable garden is always near and about his homestead. 

The cultivation of potatoes (Belattee aloo) in Bengal is yet 
very inconsiderable. They are grown to some extent in the dis- 
trict of Hooghly, but are not of a very good (juality. From the 
north-west parts of Dacca they are procurable. In most parts 
of Bengal, boweyer, although yams and some sorts of sweet tubers 
are not uncommon, the cultivation of the potato is unknown. 
In Assam and Darjeeling the introduction of tb.is staple has been 
more successful. It is found \n the Khasi Hills that the poiato 
is the most remunerative of the staples there cultivated, and 
tlierc is a tendency to increase the cultivation. From recent 
inquiries it appears tliat the outturn of potatoes in these hills is 
about 185,000 maunds, of which about 155, OOtMnauuds aro ex- 
ported, and the remainder vetuined for seed and local consump- 
tion. Cherrapoonjee potatoes always command a ready sale at 
the larger stations in Bengal. 

Great also is the variety of condiments with wliioh tho ryot sea- 
sons his food. Amongst a community addicted to fish, turmerio 
(fiuldec) is extensively used in curries and in all sorts ofvegetablo 
and animal food: ginger (adritJc) is alhO eaten in animal food, 
and is sold as medicine. Coriander (dhania), black cummin 
( rmdhooni), and aniseed (joan, moxLri), are grown in small 
quantities for local consumption. Chillies (lanka morichot 
j/ial) are cultivated in the western districts of tlio province, and 
ill large quantities in Dacca, They are t!io principal cold weather 
crop al.so in the Chooaclangah subdivision of the Nuddea district, 
where the whole country from the railway will bo seen covered 
with the red ripening fields, and aro largely exported to Calcutta. 
The peepool or black pepper is a condiment under caieful cultiva- 
tion. The creeper is planted in tho beginning of the rains, and as it 
grows in shade the seed* ot tho stout dhonichA hemp plant aro sowa 
near the lines, which, as they grow, aft’onl shelter U) the creeper. 
The annual exports of turmeric from Calcutta arc alxiut 50,000 
cwts., and of ginger 10 to 20,000 cwts. The export of turmerio 
last year was very much below the average. The cultivation 
of pan or the betel leaf, is extensive everywhere. It is a creeper 
and cultivated in gardens under cover, which are styled borroz. 
The caste of Barooes have the exclusive monopoly iu tho culliva- 
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tion of the plant. The crop is sown on high land, which must 
be free from mnundation. Each garden lasts for a few years 
only, and the Srst green leaves, especially those plucked in the. 
earlv spring, are said to be preferred by those who indulge iq 
Vie luxury. I he or betel-nut, is also common in Eastern 

Bengal, especially in Tipperah, Backergnuge and Dagca, and 
very profitable to the proprietors of land. It bears fruit in the 
eighth year, and is most productive from tliat time to the sixteenth 
year, when t|ie produce falls offl Th^ nuts are gathered in No- 
vember. 

(hrnrncrcicLl Staples, — T^e rnost important commercial staple 
in Bengal is jute (Corchoi'VfS oliifOriy^s and C. capsularis)^ known 
in Iwngal as pat or kosta^ the two words being used indis- 
ciiminately td denote the same thing, — sometimes together 
{MOs vat), sometimes separately. The plants attain a size that 
m, in length to be separated from them, 

llio fibre IS long, soft, and silky, and attention has been called to 
it as a substitute for flax; but the great trade and principal 
employ of jute is for the pianufi^cture of gunny for bags, beddiD<>‘, 
cordage, &c. The wonderfully rapid increase in the quantities 
exported suf^ciently indicates the extension of the cultivation 
from year to year. 

Not only high, but also Ipw Ij^nd?, aye adapted to the growth of 
the jute ; the only thing for consideration being that there may 
be no water when the plant is very young, hut after it has once 
yiscn to about 1} feet high no quantity of water can injure it. 
The crop is sown in April and cut in August. The jute cultiva- 
tion has been a great relief to the ryot. It is his resource during 
a calamitous year for paddy, and enables him to lay up something 
annually for ba-d times, Thp cultivators, after clearing and 
drying jnte, sell tho fibre to tho /ceWet or who fre- 

quents the local KaU and villages fur the pulmose of makio" 
purchases. Then ho takes to the ma%i47i or wholesale dealer*, 
who has either advanced to him moiiey for the purchase or 
gives him a profit on tho quantity he has broyght in. Then 
tho small bundles a,re broken up and the fibre is again dried and 
rolled into hygo ciryular bales, in which form it finds its way to 
Calcutta before transhipment By 8t,eamers alone 1,508,900. 
inuuuds of jute were exported from Serajgunge, the principal 
mart lu Eastern Bengal. It is probable also that at least twice 
this amount was exported in country boats. 

Iho districts in ^ngal which grow jute n^ost largely are 
Kungpore, lihmensingh, Bogra, Dacca, Pubpa, Dinagepore, 
Dooghly, -l-Pergynnahs, j^nd a portion of Qoalparab, The jute 
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bt Very best quality is grown in Rungpore, Qoalparab, and some 
|)art8 of Mymensingh. The staple is also grown, more or l^s, 
bver most parts of Bengal Proper, but not at all in tho frontier 
hills or the dry districts of Behar. In Orissa the ciilii ration is 
very slight, and hairdly Sufflcierit to tileet the demands of local 
consumption. The export of jute, including cuttings and rejec- 
tions, hds incrba§ed from 25,13,690 cwts. in 1863'64 to 70,61,937 
Cwts. in 1871-72. The export of giinny cloth amounted in 
1872, to 106,624 pieces, though this was far below the average of 
previous years. In addition to this there remains the very large 
tjnantity of jute kept for local consumptiou. lu thesub-division 
of Atteab, in the district of Myraeilsingh, it is said that jute is 
manufactured into paper, so that would seem to bo no new dis- 
covery after all. a sub-order of tho jute platit, has long 

been used for the irianufacture of tiative paper. Sir George 
Campbell appdintod a Commission to report upon the jute culti- 
vation and trade. 

Sunn (crotaldria juma).—T\m ift not tlie true hemp, thougll 
It is knovtn iii thC trade and is exported under the name of sunri 
hemp. It is cultivated and raised principally by tho tlshermen 
caste, and its chief local Use is in tho mUnufactUro of nets and 
Cordage for boat^l, dsc. A considerable quantity of this fibre U 
made into lines and shipped to Australia. 

Dhuiichee or dhmecha (seshaniaacukaUt) grows in low, wet 
soils, to the height of from 10 to 12 feet, yielding fibres from 6 
to 8 feet ill length, but they are coarser and more harsh than 
those of hemp. It is considered, however, to be more durable 
la water tlmn either pdt or simii, and is much used by nsher- 
men for drag-ropes to their nets. It is a hardier plant than 

^'^'’Oanjah/catinabis Mim). the me liMtip, is culliva^d largelvfor 
the sake of the intoxicating drug manuiactureu llierefrom, and lor 
the sake of tlie leaves, winch are smoked and cause intoxication. 

As an exCiseable product javijuA is of the very greatest impor- 
tance. Its cultivation is at present confined to a single tract ol 
land lying on the north of Rajshahye, to tlie south of Dinagopore, 
and to the soUth-west of Bogra. The value of garljah e*J»rW 
from Rajshahye is now estimated at two 

years ago the value of the export was only Us 40,000. Iho 
weight of ganjah exported from the district m 1871-72 amoun- 
ted to 12 308 raaunds. MiuHina, aftjfl (Unv.iti uiiUUitnmun), 
the teeiu and uUee of the Nortli-Wcst and ^har, is the com- 
mon flax, but is grown only for the seed for making oil 

Oil-seeds indeed are very largely grown over the whole of 
Bengal and poured from all parts of the country into Calcutta 



The largest cultivation is along tbe banks of tlie Ganges, and 
especially in the districts of tbo Patna and Bliaiigulpore divisions 
and ia Assam. The principal oil-seeds are sarsoo (mustard), teet 
(sesamnm), and teesee or mushina (linseed). The white and 
daik-red species of mustard and linseed are in many parts of 
Bengal tbe staple produce of tbe cold weather crops. They are 
sown in October and November and reaped at the close of the 
winter season ; sirgoojafi or sooar goozee, and tara goozee, are 
oil-seed crops cultivated and reaped at similar seasons. Of all 
descriptions mustard oil is tbe most largely consumed and most 
relished. Throughout the lulls of the northern and eastern 
frontiers of theso provinces, including the newly acquired Qaro 
toiiitory, IS a jno.^t impoitant staple. There is an enor- 

mous importation of English cotton piece-goods into every 
district in Bengal. 'I'ho valuable export of raw cotton, of which 
about four millions sterling in value annually leaves Calcutta, is 
received fiom Western India. 

The cultivation of the date tree, and the manufacture of date 
sugar, are vciy cxten.sively earned on in the deltaic di.stiicts of 
Jessore, in part ofNuddea, in the subdivision of Busirhat and 
batkliira, in (lie ^TBorgunnaljs, and to some ex^nt in Fiirreed- 
porc. It is a popular and piotitable cnltivahon for the ryots, 
wlio grow the trees in clusteis about ibeir Ihhiscs, on the boun- 
daries of their tield.s, and oeca'.ionally in large open gardens 
occupying broad areas of land. The juice is extracted fiem the 
trees during tbo cold season. It has been o.stiinalcd that after 
deducting expcn.sc.s the lyot clears a profit if six annas per tree, 
besides the lul vantage he enjoys lor lai.'sing a cold weather or 
rice ciop in tho giouiid occupied by the date gaiden. A tree 
yields live seers a season, and may go on } lelding foi ‘dO or more 
years. As many as 100 trees aie fi(‘quently planted in a beegah 
of land. Goor and date sugar aie euojinoii-'ly consumed in tlie 
districts of their manufacture, and yet aie fiaely exported also. 
Tho genuine sugan'diie plant in these localities has boen fairly 
driven out by the tlate, and is now langnisbing. It is, however, 
largely cultivated ehsewhoie in Bengal and Bebar. 

With tbo c.xeeplion of Biingpoie and tlie Ilooar.s and a part 
of Tnlioot and Bninoah, there is hardly a district of Bengal in 
mIhcIi tt)l>acc() is .sonn lor trauo and c.xport. Tobacco is, liow- 
eviu, umver.sally gioun to a Certain extent for local consumption. 
Tlu' l utt lake'* up a small plot ol land at iiis homestead near his 
cow -hon.se, for the convenience of muimring the land, as he 
alu.us. if po.s.sible, manures his tobacco crop. In Baraset and 
cNkulKio, whore indigo cuUivation has been exiinguisbed, to- 
bacco iius been found to tbri^c well ou tbe indigo lauds. 
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Tta is cuUivated to a greater or less extent in tliefive divisions 
of Absaui, iJaccA, Coocli Behar, Chittagong, and Chota Xagpore. 
The recoids of the difteieut district officeis .show that the area 
of waste land held by persons connecled with tlie indus- 
try ds acres, and that out of this arva 70, 3U acre-s 

arc actually cultivated with lea; but this is probably an undii- 
e»Uuiate. Tlie ouUuru of this acreage is .shown by the .sanio 
authorities at only 1+ 070,171 pound'*. 

Ill lcS7-t the pr«Miuee expoiied lion\ Calcutta i.s expected to 
reach 20.^ million Ihs. The lollowinu tigures show the lapidly iii- 
creasiiig value of the Indian lea liado iioni Calcutta 
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letlncod, in Behai it lias incieas<‘(), ami tin* total anninil eniinm 
and export, ot tin' country i.s now liaidiy 1< .ss upon an av< ragt» 
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Opmm Monopoly. --The cultivation is carried on with success 
only in the large cultivated Gaugetic tract, wliich extends from 
the borders of Oudli to Agra on the west, and to the district 
of Bhaugulpore on the east, and to the division of Chota Nagpore 
on the south. The manufacture is carried on at two separate 
agencies, — that of Benares, of wliich the head station is at Ghazee- 
pore, and that of Behur, of whicli the head station is at Patna. 
The area under cultivation in the Behar agency amounted in 
1872, to 330,925 acres; in Benaies to 2*29,430 acres ; or in both 
agencies together, to 560,355 acres. The extent of land under 
poppy cultivation in the Beliar Agency was 1,34,589 beegahs iu 
Chumpaiun, 111,34-0 beegahs in (iya, and 88,18*2 in Sarun. fu 
Patna it was 39,000 becgoh.s, in Slmhahad 36,000, iu Monghyr 
38,000. The opium hcegah is tMpiul to 3,025 square yards, or 
about five-e'ightlis of an acre. The numlior ofehests of upinrnsold 
iu (1873) was 42,075, the amount realized was Ks. 0,06,77,013, 
and the net rcveuuo Us. 4,25,93,75’.9. 

Tlic manuf.ictiuoof S/lk is a staph; iialustry over a considerable 
part of the Uij^hahye and Biirdwan divisions. The mulberry 
tree is extensively and exclii.dv<‘ly culiivated as food for the silk 
worm. Almost any land which will not suit lico will suit 
jnulbeny. 'Tho manufacture is for the mo.^f pait cairied on by 
Knro[)eau capita), and .supuiintended by Euiopcans, In the 
sonthern pait of Um.gpore silk oultuie is earned on, but the 
cocoons are chudly cxjioiied to Bogia and Uaj^hallye. Jn the 
distiict of K:ij>hi.hye it is said tliat the average onitnrn of the 
piodu^c of the European nialiiro.s would he about. 1,920 factory 
inauml.s, which at Rs. 25 a seei will give a value of Us. 19,20,000. 
The average, outtuiu from native filutmes in ihesamc distiict is 
c.stimatcd at 3,000 maunds, woitii, at the late of Ks. 15 a scer, 
Us. 18,00,000. In M:\ld.ah the outturn is (stimated at 620 mauuds 
from European tactoiu-s, of whieii thc‘ vahu- m.iy ho Us. 6,20,000, 
and 1,500 maumls liom factoiic.s under native management, 
valued at lls. 9,00,000. Iu Mnlnapoie the value of the .silk made 
ill the district is valued at no less than thiity-two lakh.s of 
rupees, and its mauufuctuie i.s .said to contribute, directly 
or indiicclly, to llio support of 1.30,000 people. There are 
also important silk tilatme.s in the north-east of IV'cibhoom. 
Tim mamifactuio of .‘'ilk is .^aid (o be in a Je.s.s prosperous 
comlitiou than formerly. It is.statod tlmt mulhorry lauds are in 
soiv.j places alrenOy making way for tl.-‘ eultivatun of jute. 
'1 he number of hales of Pi ngal uilk oxpoitod dining 1S72 from 
I'.dcutta luimunted to noaily nine thousand, which is couaider- 
J[j\) U'low the average of previous yeui's. 
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The Cinchona cultivation in Bengal has attained a point which 
promises success. The phmUitioiis were begun some ten veara 
ago at Rungbee, near Darjeeling, in a long narrow Himalayan 
Valley. After more or less disappoiritincut, the plantation be- 
gan to thrive in I8G7-()S, and there are now about 2,000 acres 
of Government cinchona plantations, in which tho trees are from 
four to thirty feet high, according to theii ago. The varieties of 
cinchona which flourish best are the C. siiccirubra and C. 
Calisaya, but there is yet little of the latter. There is also an 
experimental cultivation at Nunklow, whicli consists mainiy of 
C’. oficinalis, a species which had not been found to prosper at 
Rungbee. 

The expeiimcnUl cultivation of Ipecacuanha has al'jO been 
attempted on sonio laud on tlic lowci sjmrs ueai Darjeeling, ami 
also on the level himl Wlow. The cxpeiimcut is still in iu 
infancy, but it promises well. 

'J’heie is a brisk trade iu lac and safilower dye, The quantity of 
India-ruboor exported h'om Caleuttaiu lh72*73 was lG,Ui/ cwts, 
valued at Ks. The Custom letuius show that tho ex- 

port of saltpetre fiom the port of Calcutta is about 400,000 cwta. 
An Economic Huscum was estallhliod iu Calcultiu 

Madras. 

Weather, Crojw ard ih’/ccs'.— The year lioqau with a cyclone, 
winch (lid cotjsuierahh' dauiam^ m four «ib(ncl.s and made itself 
felt in two more. The noith-east mouM>ou 'dsi* cuinnieuced 
early and was veiy heavy, e.uMi.g niundalmns in the Gudavery 
and Ki.stna Distnct.s, that, aliiiom^h the season was decrdcdly 
good on the whole, the harvests sutl’cicd in most place.s Inun uu- 
bca.souable or too abuml.mt lam. 

The decliiKi in prices was arrcst.ed by (he deficient liai vesta 
of 1871-72, but tliey did not iisc to the level (U 1870-7 1. 
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Agriculture.-A'liQ Experimeni/il Farm and tlie Jifodel Farm 
fit Sydiipet are the only (ioveniment Farms. The year was 
HI) favourable for both. On the Experimental Farm attention was 
chietly directed to implements ami machines, with which some 
nseful experiments were made. The result of top-dressing with 
cistor-oil cake an i ground-nut cake was all that could be desired 
in the case of fodder crops, such as cholum, cornbii, gmm, &c„ 
ami with paddy top-dressing with oil-cake produced better rehulu 
than with the manure applied in the usual wa)'. A sample of 
the wool produced at the farm was valued iu England at lid. per 
pound, hut ill Madras it was difiicult to tind a sale for it a 1 J 
annus. In the Cinchona Plantations on the Niigins propigatitig 
operations were entirely confined to the new species and varieties 
of Pitao bark, and C, aognstifolia^ the total number of plants 
propagated being 12,002. The number of plants in permanent 
plantations on the 1st April 1S7I1 \yus 2,G1<0,()81, or J, 170, 020 
exclusive of the young plants in the nurseiies and proj^iagating 
houses. Fifty-eiglit ot the plants put down in pel manent plan- 
tations in l^i02 were cut down duiing the yeai under review as 
an experiment in coppicing. Among tlie^e was a plant 00 feet 
in height. The hugest of twelve measured plan U of C* i'l/cc/rn- 
hra planted out at liie same time was OOi feet in height with a 
circumference of stem of 2«S inches. The quantify of green haik 
supplied during the year for the manufactiiie of ainorphou?> (pn-^ 
nine was 80,b0l' pound';. Jt is now found that abmit twoyearV 
giowlli is iiecessaiy before renewed baik can be taken. In tlio 
i\lalakoml.ili Plaiitalioii, which w is ahamlonud a-) un experiment 
ill lb71, the stronger plants were found to have iiiaiiitaiiied a 
fail' gr«)Wth, hut it seems pu)bable that ^ome .-liglit expeiiuiliiio 
111 dealing will he neoes^ary ti» pievent the smaller plants being 
smotlieriHl by iveeds and jungle biislio. 

The following table shows the extent and asses.sment of the 
crops under ciiitivatiou e\'eluMV(‘ of M.dabai and Canaia from 
which no Hilormalion as to the cs’fc/d cultivated is procurahle. 
'I’lio total a.s>es.->ment, ineln.^ivo ol these two dhtrict.s, was Ks. 
D,oO,()7;o1j, being Us, 6,02,000, in excess of iliat for tlie pre- 
vious year, he area cultivated with cottuii incieased by 
1 17,!)S2 acies. chielly m the di>tricts of Tinncvdly, Coimbatore, 
Ki>lna, and Cuddapah. Thu total area under cultivation was 
1,11713,001 acics. The cultivation of indigo also incieased from 
W .0,202 to d;0,78S acres, uotwiihstanding a decrease of 11,240 
Hcu-s in tlie distiict of South Arcot : — 
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North-Western ProTinoo. 


"iNeaiher, Ct'O'ps and Prices,— The disappointing outturn of the 
spriu}! harvest of lb7l iowoied tiie food stocks und caused a 
cousideiaUe amount .of general distre^is, which was ielt through- 
out the wlioie of 1872-73, and which the crops of that year were 
not such as to relieve. The rains of 1872 were much heavier 
than the average, and ended earlier than usual. The autiuuu 
crop was, on the whole, a poor one iu consequence, especially iu 
the eastern districts, where the rain was heaviest ; cotton alone 
was a little above the average. The umiuI Chiistiuas rain was 
almost entirely wanting, ami as the ground was diier than usual, 
throimh the early cessulion of the lain in ^^eptomber, the spring 
crop suffered much from drought, atid, except where protected by 
canals or wells, the outturn was veiy small. On the whole, the 
year was one of agricultural adveisijy. 

The rate throughout the year was generally a little higher 
than that of April 1872, and the average puces were for 
these three staples 20 per cent, higher than m the preceding 


year. 
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Aaricullure.-An imjui.y ni»<lc by tbo OovernmcBt of India 
cave occasion for tlie incpaiation ol a report on tlic ca cnlli- 
Ltion in tho hill districts in the Noith-Westcrn Province, 

Bho-,vin.r its past history and the piesent averaj;e ontt.irn of the 
,.r,.n The tracts in which tea is grown are ihc valley of iho 
Dooii (which nowhere rises above 2,640 feet) ainl the hill ranges 
of Kiimaon and Gurhwal. wheic the plantations vary from 3..iOO 
to 0 000 feet iu height above the sea. I he following figiirea 
arc believed to give a pretty accurate estimate : 


IVhra, 

Kmnacn, 


Acres under TeA. fM, 

;;; 


(irn>n. Total 
407,h;.« 

(X>,47.7 2W,7UO 


The m.an.ifactnrc of green tea in Dchra, to the almost total ex- 
elusion ol h;.Kh, is ‘lu'^ to tho fact that it ts bought up hv Ca- 
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biilee merchants wIk) supply Central Asia, where only the greea 
leaf is lu deinaud. The trade is inci easing, and the Dehiu 
crop not being sufficient, the nfiercliunts iiuve this year for the 
first time peuetiaied Ivumaon, and it h probable tUat m a very 
frhort time the planters there will only manufacture the green 
leaf as in Delira. 'J’lie opening up of this Central Asian demand 
has been a great souice of advantage to the cultivation of tea, 
as the planters now get at their very doors the same average 
piicc as they before obtained in Calcutta after incurring the 
lifk of the jouiney, and charges for freight, brokeiage, and 
commission. 

The same success lias not attended the cultivation of cutrhona 
and the atteinfits to ?iutionaliso it in the Himalayas, or Jii the 
Is'orlh-Wcstcin Province, lia\o now been abandoned. The 
jdant is exceedingly liable to injuiy fiom fiost, and ha.s often, 
.after being grown under protection hil it reached a considerable 
height, been cut down in a single night. 1 ho experiment has 
been made in all kinds of altitudes, but as no place in the North- 
Western Province is entiiely Iree from frust, it has nowlieie 
succeeded, and has at last hccu given up. 

On the otlier hand, the attempt to cultivate silkwoims has been 
taken up in the Doon, with some piospoct of success. The Dooii. 
has many advantages. In its cool climate the miilbeiiy grows 
fieely. The women of tl.c (looikha Hegimont stationed at 
Delira are handy at reeling, and iea<ly to umleitake tl.o woik; 
the cocoons produced have been valued at a sum sntiiciontly am- 
])ly to cover the cost of production ; and there is a fiii.ther po.ssi- 
bility of creating a tiadc in the eggs, u hich aio imich .sought 
after in Italy, and cun ho kept in the liigher altitudes oi the 
hills safe from hatching oi spoiling. 

Cotton . — 'riio following table siiows the actuals of 1872-73 
and tlie official estimate for ]H<3-74'. The hcIihI result o£ 
1873-74 was only 4j,l)22,000lb3. trom 379,771 acres 
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412 Bombay. 

The actual outturn of 1873-74 with that of the eight pre-» 
6ediug yeard is as follows 



Ihs. 

isiri-ita 

... r)2>(;e3,28o 


u. 8.5.884,920 


... r.7,s::),i20 

isc.s-co 

... 4 gut?, 840 

l.M(j0-70 

... 2.7,104, too 

is7t)-7l 

... ... 7(;.:J87,CI;0 

1S71-7J 

... 6.5,794,000 

lH7j.7;5 

... 97.7.70.480 


... 4.5,922,000 


Bombay. 

IVeuthf'r, C)'np!^ and Pviref^. — 'Flu‘ of 1872-73 was 

on the wliolo favourable; the rainfall was ploutiful, and the 
harvcHt, especially in tin* coast distnets, abundant,. Dofore the 
close of tlio year the price of grain had, in most parts of the 
Pi oviucc, fallen considerably. 

There has been a tlccitlcd tcinlency of late towards a fall in 
prices, and cv'cepr, perhaps, in the southern part of the Presidiui- 
cy, the coudition oi the agiiculturist cannot be said to be piosper- 
O'js. As a rule, lie is m acdiionic stale of indebtedness, and is 
very much at the ineiey of the money-lemler. There is no 
reason whatever to believe that tliis state of nffaiis is owing to 
the undue pressure of the (b)vernnient assessment. On the 
contrary, it may bo assumed that, owing to ignorance and 
improvidence, the eon<|jtn>ii of the cnltivnting classes would not, 
in the long run, be materially tieindited if they Indtl their lands 
rent-free. The edect.'. of (he action of the Civil ('oiirts have 
attracted the attention of many of the mo'^t experienced 
and thonglitfnl otficials ; and there seems a glowing opinion, 
that the tune lias conic when >ome steps should l>e taken towanh 
chocking tlio facilitica now afforded for tlie satisfaction of debt 
by the forced sale of land ; for ensuring the execution of decrees 
being carried out with a groarer degree of care and fairness ; 
au I generally, for atfording the agiieiillural classes some kind 
of assisiance iii their unequal warfare with their creditors. 

In connection with this subject, a statement furnished by the 
Mint Master has considerable signiticanco. It appears that 
duiing the past y* ar oniaiueiits, valued at more than fourteen 
and a quurler lakhs of lupces have been prcseiiteu ut the 
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Mint for conversion into bullion. This is a new feature in the 
business of the Mint, which appeared for the first time in 
the returns for 1871-72. The inquiries then instituted seemed 
to show, that the six and a half lakhs of rupees worth of 
ornaments presented during that year had come chiefly from 
Kbandesh, and that their remittance was one of the results 
of the failure of crops in that district in the year 1870, 
The opinion is curreut among the bullion dealers connec- 
ted with the Mint, that the greater portion of the ornaments 
has been remitted from the Deccan Collectorates. The realiza- 
tion, by the agricultural classes, of the hoards of previous years, 
hitherto locked up in an unprofitable form, may iu some few 
instances be the result of increased intelligence. On the whole, 
however, there seems reason to fear that the parting with so large 
an amount of their ornaments indicates the pressure of straitened 
circumstances among the cultivating classes of the Deccau. 

In the northern part of Goojerat, in the Ahmedabad, Broach, and 
Kaira Collectorates, no such abundant harvest had been obtain- 
ed for years previously. The Collector of Ahmedabad noticed 
the very marked fall in prices that resulted, and which is eviden- 
ced by the following compamtive statement ; — 





Quantity por Rupee per 
Sunuard Seor. 

I DoBcription ol Uraln. 







On tho Slit 
March 187S. 

On the SUi 
March 1872. 

Wheat 

Dal(Tur) ... 

Barley 

Rico, best Bort 

Rice, common 

Bajri 

12:) 

102 

231 

SI 

102 

1 18-(1 

10-8 

8- 4 
183 

41 

9- 2 

14- 


AgriciLliure.--T!hQ following statement shows the extent to 
which each product was cultivated during 1872-73:— 


Tcl. XTIII. 


tc 





Nobtheen Division. 

Namis of Paoouct^ 





Acres. 

Bighas. 

Rice 

782,160 36 12J 

18,063 7 61 

Cotton 

837,582 38 0 

112,546 9 0| 

Jjiwari 

941342 2 7 

41,874 2 12} 

Bajri 

1,686,112 16 12 

20,467 11 4 

Wheat 

624,173 32 14 

42,392 14 0 

Barley 

20,592 16 0 


Sugarcane ... 

21,377 28 0 

.. ... 

VegotabloB and Fruita ... 

30,511 14 4 

53 16 16 

Pulsca 

386,303 17 14 

1,913 0 64 

Tobacco 

23,042 31 4 

859 1 8 

Indigo 

7,290 17 0 

705 18 16 

Poppy 

431 27 0 

••• .SI 

NagU 

122,009 0 6 


Wan 

* 63,213 13 8 


Misiellanooos producta ... 

1,036,468 7 34 

42,564 11 104 

Land lying fallow or Bid or grassland 

1,405,747 11 3| 

33,311 10 154 

Total 

7,946,373 25 lOJ 

314,751 3 14 

Deduct land twice cropped 

100,631) 36 8 

280 16 43 

Not Uomainder 

7,845,753 39 23 

314,470 8 9} 



Southern Dm- 



hlON. 



Acres. G. As. 

Jawari ... 

... 

6,089,828 29 11 

Bajrl ... 

... 

2,608,653 29 64 

Rloo 


.59.''., 314 6 10 

Wheat ... 


520,713 27 15 

Cotton ... 

... 

664,941 14 9 

Sugarcane 


35,250 14 6 

Tobacco 

... 

28,693 13 1 

Barley 

... 

2,494 82 0 

Til and other Oil Scetls ... 


257,874 12 8 

Pulses including Oram and EooUlii 

... 

705,242 12 14 

Nagll 


191,340 13 0 

Wari 

... ,,, 

96,587 19 5 

llaiik ... 

... ,,, 

206,347 9 6 

Coooanut, Betelnnts, die. 

... 

11,697 13 9 

Miscellaneous 

... 

1,. 526, 720 7 61 

Fallow or grass land out of coltiration 

... 

1,333,387 18 S} 


Total 

13,906,601 11 3 

Deduct land twice cropped 

... 

198,985 10 8 

Remainder ..^ 

... 

13,820,306 13 9 






Statement eliowing the extent to u'hich each of the Products of the Collectoratee r« Sindh was cultivated in 1872-73. 
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Bombay* 


Taking the Province as a whole, jawari is the staple most greatly 
cultivated^ and then follow bajri, rice, cotton, wheat, pulses, &c. 

There were two model Farms at Hala, near Hyderabad, in Sindh, 
under the supervision of Mr. Stracban, and the other under Mr. 
Frctwell in Khaiidesh. It is hoped that funds may be forth- 
coming to establish two more farms, one in the Southern Maratha 
Country near Dharwar, and another in Goojerat near Surat ; and 
that in this way employment may be found for all the five skilled 
practical agriculturists who have come out from England. 

For some years endeavours have been made to propagate the 
CincJtona tree at Lingmaia, near Mahableshwar. The attempt 
cannot be said to have been successful. A large sum of money, 
amounting in all to Rs. 68,533, has been expended on the planta- 
tion since its formation in 180-t. In the month of April 1873 
there were 10,203 trees of different sizes. 

Co/fon.— A general increase of land under cotton cultivation 
took place in all the divisions of the Province ; as appears from 
the following statemeut; — 

Statement shovnng Area of Land in the several Divisions of the Bombay 
IWovince under Cotton Cultivation during 1872*73 as compared 
toith that wider Cultivation in the preceding year. 


PiTisions. 

Landun<lor Cot- Land under Cot- 
ton Cultivation ton Cultivation 

Increase in 
1872-73. 

Decrease in 
1872-73. 


during 1871-72 

during 1872-73. 


Acres, gs. 

Acres gs. 

Acres gs. 

Acres gs. 

Northern Division ... 

%2.ir>a 11 

1,052.078 7 

80,027 36 


Southom Division ... 

l,020..'{4a 1 

1,052,113 IS 

31,770 17 


Sindh ... 1 

&0 705 2:t 

50,1)42 37 

237 14 


Nutivo States 

i,a4t;,7a8 24} 

1, .>(>(), 810 32 

214,072 -71 


Total 

3,37l>,a.i7 102 

3,715,1)45 14 

336,007 34 J 



The total increase thus amounted to the large number of 
330,007 acres. The present incrca.se of area will fall short of 
that under cotton in the year 1870-71 by 20,327 acres, and the 
c limated outturn by 23,273 candies. From the estimates of 
ilic past three years, it appeals that in the season 1870-71 about 
\:\A;7 acres produced 1 candy (784 lbs.) of clean cotton; in 
J871-72 it required 15i acics to yield 1 candy ; and in 1872-73 
the same (luautity was produced by about 14 J acies. 
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PoQjab. 

Weather, Crops and Prices.— The year 1872-73 opened with a good 
spring harvest. A more than usually copious rainfall, averaging 
31 inches, resulted in an excellent autumn crop and extensive 
preparations for the spring harvest of 1S73. The area of land 
sown increased from 17,928,140 to 19,177,980 acres; and the 
price of food grain continued to fall, —the avernge price of wheat 
being 20 seers, 5 chittacks, per rupee in 1872-73, and 19 seers, 12 
chittacks, in 1871-72. There was a decided increase of activity in 
manufactures, — the total estimated value for the whole Province 
being Rs. 46J lakhs in excess of the estimate for 1871-72. In 
particular the recorded outturn of silk manufacture was nearly 
double that of the previous year, and the statistics of the shawl 
trade give evidence of recovery from the depression caused by 
the Franco-Germau War. Tea cultivation in the Kungra Val- 
ley began to yield good profit. The 2S plantations produced 
428,655 lbs. of tea, for which there was a good local demand. 

The following table shows the average prices for the past two 
years in seers (of 80 tolas) per Government rupee : — 



i 

Ist Juno 1871. j 

1 

j 

c5 

t- 

OO 

a 

a 

►"> 

i 

i 

Ist Juno 1872. | 

ti 

t* 

(3 

s 

Wheat, 1st sort 

Flour, Ist sort 

Barloy 

Gram 

Indian-com (vxalckai) 

Groat millet (yo(i») 

.Spiked millet (bajra) 

Rice, Ist sort 

Urd dal (phaseolus ladiatm) ■ • 
Potatoes 

ClottoD, cleaned 

Sugar, 1st sort 

Butter, clarified 

Firewood, Ist sort ... 

Tobacco 

Salt, Ltfiiori 

S. C. 

20 14 
17 \:> 
.W 14 

21 5 

25 7 

2« 12 

22 5 

7 14 

14 12 
10 0 

2 11 

2 12 

1 e 
121 6 

7 0 

9 a 

s. c. 

18 0 
16 15 
25 7 

10 4 

22 10 
28 7 

21 0 

7 12 
14 7 

11 5 

2 10 

2 2 

1 0 

117 15 

7 1 

» 2 

S. C. 

20 0 
16 l.-i 
20 2 
1!) 8 
21 8 
20 ir, 
18 7 

7 11 

18 r» 

10 4 

2 4 

2 H 

1 7 

94 0 

f# 15 
12 8 

S. C. 

20 10 
17 1 

' 27 8 

22 7 

27 0 
80 12 

28 9 

5 » 

16 7 

1.8 10 

2 10 

2 9 

1 10 
no 0 

7 2 

12 A 


Food grains were rather cheaper in 1872-73 than in the 
former year. 
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AgrimltuTe»* 

—The area of land sown during the two years waa 

CIS follows : — 



1871. 

1872. 




Aerfs. 

Acres. 

Spring crop 

... 


9,001,492 

8,926,648 

9,902,744 

Automn crop 

... 

•• 

9,869,242 


Total 

•• 

17,928,140 

19,771,986 

The principal spring crops in 

the two 

years were 

: — - 




1871. 

1872. 




Acres. 

Acres, 

Food Qraing ... 

Wheat 

Barley 


6,366,977 

1,658,002 

6,716,867 

1,795.843 

< 

Oram 


903,158 

1,247,936 

Pulses ... < 

Poas 


106,875 

111,900 

1 

Lontila (masur) 

... 

143,842 

167,726 

Oil-seed 

Mustard (sar^on) 


257,848 

288,159 

Taramira 


119,686 

129,583 

Vogetablofl 

... 


142,163 

140,122 

Tobacco 



91,188 

87,127 

Spices, miscellaneous ... 


139,726 

110,873 


There is a slight decrease in the last three, but all the others 
show a large increase; the cultivation of gram, which showed a 
decrease in 1871, fully recovered itself. 


The area under cultivation for the principal autumn crops du- 
ring the past two years was as follows : — 

1871. 1872. 

f Acies, Acres. 

Rico ... ... 6()0,817 728,'J7.1 

Groat inillet(;W) ... 1,5>*>5,221 2,U9,U2D 

Spiked millet (hajia) ... 2,480,056 2,648,044 

1 Italian millet (itfuiyni) ... 08,005 110,617 

(Indian corn (waU-i) ... 882,170 907,203 

{phixscoliis aconitifohm) 752,323 955,187 

Pulaos ... \ Maah (/jAnwo/wj ro(/ja/M.«) ... 287,223 301,775 

( Mung {^phaseoLm muiujo) ... 225,579 302,405 

Oil-aeod, Til (.»Mam«r«) .. ... ... 133.108 168,724 

t'otton ... ... ... ... 695,108 789’762 

Indigo ... ... ... ... 67,648 71,713 

Vegetables ... ... ... ... 77.054 108,489 

Sugar-cano ... ... ... ... 333,645 372,816 

In each of these crops there was an increase in 1872 in the 
breadth of laud under cultivation compai’ed with the previous 
year. 

Oudh. 

Weather, Crops and Prfccs.— The harvests of 1872-73 were 
not much below the average, but the failure of the usual winter 
rains was unfavourable to the crops. For two years previously 
the seasons had been bad, and this, together with other causes 
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led to high prices and a good deal of distress throughout the 
Province. Food being dear and scarce there was a great in- 
crease in the number of petty thefts, and although corporal 
punishment was resorted to more freely than during the preced- 
ing year, the nun^ber of persona sent to prison was greater than 
in any year since the annexation of the Province. To add to 
the distress of the rural population many head of cattle were 
carried off by murrain. 


Prices of Labour, 


District, 

Wages per diem. 

SkUlod. 

Unskill- 

ed. 

Lucknow, 

Rs. A. P. 
0 4 0 

Rs. A. P. 
0 2 0 

Unao, 

0 4 0 

0 2 0 

Bara BankJ, 

0 8 C 

0 15 

Sitapoor, 

0 4 0 

0 2 0 

Hardui, 

0 4 6 

0 1 6 

Khereo, 

Faizabad, 

0 5 5 

0 3 8 

0 4 0, 

0 2 0 

Bharaicb, 

0 7 0 

0 2 6 

Oonda. 

0 6 2 

0 1 9 

Rai Bareilly, 

0 3 6 

0 2 0 

Suita npoor, 

0 4 0 

0 1 6 

Pratabgurb, 

0 4 8 

0 1 C 

Gonoral avonigo, ... 

0 4 5 

0 1 11 


Cart Per day. 

•o 

t 

1 

Donkeys per 
score per day. 

i 

1 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Ra. A.P. 

0 12 0 

... 

a 12 0 

3 0 0 

0 8 0 


2 0 0 

2 0 0 

0 8 0 


3 12 0 

1 8 0 

0 8 0 

0 G 0 

1 4 0 

0 8 0 

0 9 0 

0 8 0 

2 8 0 

1 14 0 

0 12 0 

0 8 0 

2 8 0 

1 0 0 

0 li 0 

0 6 6 

2 4 6 

1 4 0 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 

0 12 0 

0 10 0 

0 12 0 



0 9 4 

0 10 0 

0 8 < 

2 8 0l 

1 a 0 

0 8 0 

0 4 : 

2 S 0 

0 10 0 

0 14 0 

0 0 (I 

2 8 0 

4 5 0 

0 10 1 

0 C 10 

2 5 9 

1 9 0 


Agriculture. — The following statements show that 8,020,290 
acres were under cultivation, being 524,600 acres more than 
during the preceding year. The areas under rice, other food 
grain, (wheat excepted) sugar, cotton, indigo, fibres, tobacco and 
vegetables were larger than in the previous year, while less land 
was given to wheat, oil seeds and opium. Produce of every 
kind rose in money value. In wheat this rise was particularly 
marked, the average price having increased from Rs. 1-10*9, 
for a maund of the first quality to Ra. 2-2-9, and for the second 
quality from Rs, 1-9-OJ to Rs, 2-0-0, 



Cropi OullivcUed in Aeres^ Actual or Approximate. 
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Central ProTinoe. 


wither, Crops and Prices-Tlie year 1872-73 waa aericul- 
tai^liy a prosperous one The year had tegun with high p,icea 

and they continued Jiigh till the first harvests had been T-aiLred 
. 1 . and brought to market The greatest rise in prices was in 
the Sagur aud Dumoh disiricU, where the prices of grain ruled 
almost double what they had been in 1871; nor did they eo 
down again in spite of the excellent harvest that waa reaped —a 
circumstance that can only he -iscrihed to an increased export 
In other districts prices resumed, or at any rale approi.clie.) 
tlieir ordinary level as soon as the new grain appeared iu the' 
market. 


Afjfnculiure.^— The area under cultivation durinjj the year 
was estimated to be 13,608,()1() acres. In 18 di.sliicts. exclndinf^ 
Sumbulpoor, in which Settleinout operations weic carried oiT 
the average under each crop was : — * 


Hice 

AcroR, 

.'MI '>,4 IS 

Whfiat 


Othor food 

4.^0., ill 

Clil-Roeds , . 


Suffar-oano 


('otton 

7rt.7»;; 

Opium 

."..v'l!) 

Fibii'8 

J.‘..<iil 

Toh.'ioco ... 

-M.rus 


4i.M:n 

Other crops 

to'.t.ldi; 


As com[)ared with the piovious year, there was an incroasc in 
the land brought undei the phnigh, anionnting to neaily 2.i0.l)0() 
acres. The iuciease w<w in land .sovvn with noo, wheal, other 
food grains, oil-seeds and c-Hton; the anni iiinler Hiigar*cun»‘, 
fibres, vegetables ami otbers, .showing a decrease. 

ii/ce dnd wheat appropiute to themselves an area very nearly 
equal. They constitute as nearly as |)o.S''i hie ;>0 p-T cent f>f the 
total cultivation; other food grains, (•oiisisting chitfly of jawaij, 
kodo, kutki and pnl.se.s, take up alMuil 3.) p< i cent , oil-He» ijs a 
little over C per cent, and cotton soniewhut ovei o pet cent. 


Biuma. 


Tho Administration Repot s for 1872-75 has not ap[»€arcd, 
The statistics of cultivation in l872-7«5 will be found at page 2C1, 
and of the expot t of rice at page 262. 

(((Jg. 

Agriculture.^The following comparative Htatement shews the 
extent of land under cultjvatiun of iice and other crop*. 


in 


VWL.XV111. 



Cropm. 

1R71-7-J. 

Aiued. 

1872-73. 

Acre.s. 

Increase, 

Decrease. 

Kico ... ... 1 

{ Uagi . .. .» 1 

1 Gardea produce ... ... I 

67/37-7 * 

72 

67,715 

1,382 

72 

438 

13 

! 


Owinf,' tu tlio cxt(;iisiou of cult ivatiou of nee and other cciieaU, 
590 ultcm of \va>lo l.iiul wore newly taken up, wliile 106 ach.-s 
of cultivated laud wore re'.iguoil, thus bliewing au increase in 
cidtivatioii of 490 acres. The aieca and cocoanut cultivation, 
coining under the head ol garden, remained the same. 

tlioiigh the pioduce of an exotic, is now a staple 
commodity of Coorg, and to it the Province owes much of itspios- 
pcrity. The Coftea Arahica l)el<)ngs loathe N. Older (Jinchonac*'je. 
It is a large eiect huhh with co[)ious eveigreen foliage, and it lelt 
to itself glows to the heiglit ol -0 feet with astern four inches in 
diameter; hut is by the European planter topped at the height of 
hetwecu four ami five feet. The Bowers grow in clusters at the 
root of the leaves clo^e to the hrauche.s ; are pure wliite, luid 
tragraut, reseiuhling the (pAver of the jasmine. 1 he ripe bei lies 
aiu oval, deep puiple and succiiieni; and are spoken of as 
“Cheiry Colfee.” 't’iiey usually contain two seeds Hut on the 
one side and round tui the other ; hut in some one of the seeds 
is abortive, and the otdier assumes a rounded form for want of 
the mutual pi'essure that would othei wi^c have been given. Coffee 
of this kind is calkal Pea Berry,'* and fancy assigns to it tlie 
highest value in the market. 

In a few paits of (Joorg coBCe can perhaps be grown in tho 
open ; but, as a lule, the planter iiow-a-days letaiiis some ot the 
primeval foie^t .>hade> or allows a secondary giowth to spring up. 
The charcoal tieo [Spoinin ]Yiijhtit) widen comes up spontane- 
ously on all dealings in Coorg IS very useful foi purposes ot shade, 
'i'lie jack fruit tree and tho Poinci<me lie(j la have also been 
fouud to be paiiiculaily suited to coifee and are planted out iu 
huge numbers. 

The plant is propagatcil by cuttings or buddings ; but is usual- 
ly giown fioiu .>eed, and on all estate'> tiiere are large nuiseiies. 
The seed is pul down in March or Apiil and in fourteen months 
tin' plants are put out oil the estate into small pits that have 
liceii piepared for thoni at a dicitanco of five or si.\ feet from each 
uihei. Much depends on the estates being carefully weeded, well 
loaded and ilrained, and on the plants being judiciously pruned, 
l i; V give tlieir maiden ciop generally in the 3rd year. The 
tlowci'i appear in Match, and gentle showers or hea\y mists at 



Co fei Cullivation and UanafaelMra. 

tl'na time are mucb needed to set the blossom. By December 
the fiuit ha.s ripened, wlieii it is gathered in baskets and taken 
to the pul pel -house where the separation of the succulent part 
of the berry from the bean is efteotcd. 

The pulper is a cylinder, ^\ith a rough, indented surface fixed 
on a shaft and placed iu a frame. It is made to revolve hy 
buhock, hand or water power. The cherry cofifee is fed into it 
from above by a spout aud when bruised falls below into cisterns 
full of water. T'he beans are thus easily separated from the 
pulp and spread out on terraces to dry, and if this work is not 
C irefully performed tl\ey become discloured. The cylinder pulper 
oiteii cuts the beans, and such colYee is called “ pulper bit” and 
luses about 20 per cent in value. To obviate this a mnehino 
called the “ Disc pulper” has been invented and is hy many 
pivferred. The pulp forms good manure. After the cotleo 
is well dried it is put into bags and sent to tlio western 
coast or to Bangalore to be prep.ared for the home market, 
(jn the western coast the climate is not so favouiuhle foi 
diyiug cutfee, aud if by any acci<lent the coffee is not shipped 
Indore the ports are closed in May the clmnces of loss are great. 
On arrival at the “coffee woiks” it is examined, and if neces- 
sary thoroughly dried before the process of husking commences. 

It is then fed by coolies into a laige ciroiilar non trough and 
crushed (yet so gently that tho bean is not injure<l) by large 
bioad nun wliecks wliioh worked by steam power i evolve in this 
Pioove. This machine is called the “Peeler. i lie coffee then 
Jails into a receptacle whence it is taken hy an elevator and 
thrown into tlie “winnower” which separates the cliaft (used 
afterwards a.s fuel to work the engine) f.om the beans. J ho 
latter are then tin own into long cylinders with peiforalions of 
different sizes which, rev.ilving slowly soil them into threo 
classes. The largest beans fetch tho highest pure. 1 hey arc then 
garbled by hand ; and all broken, discoloured or puli>er.bil beans 

‘“Se"!ha‘S'for curing coffee au.l pulling iUu hoani elnp 
are £5 per ton. Tl,o sluppiug cl.u.g.-s to hou.lon tl.rough the 

Suez Cannl are al.ont Zcirrrml:;:: 

r?»fowu'on‘the- Sl.eva;oy'’a».l rNilgni HiH.i. }t in a Hat 
,nidHle%izcd l.can of an ave.agc weight, and aa tl.c par. , meat aud 
8 ver skin are very tlnn, H in c»8<ly huhked Of the coffee 

g own in the bamL districts of C.>e.g_abonl bC busheU ^ 

hlake up a to.,, wbe.ca* .t takea 90 to -Jo buabelaof tha grown 
in the Lavy forest tracU to make up a similar weight Oc- 
casionally an acre of laud yielas a ton of coffee, but on an 
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average even on a good estate, seldom more than six cwts. an 
acre is obtained. A coffee estate in good order should give a 
return of 50 per cent on the outlay. 

Tim extent and assessment of coffee land held by European 
and Native planters in Coorg are: — 



1871-72. 



1872-78. 


Acres. 

Aasossmont. 

Acres. 

Aasossment. 

Kuropoan 

Native 

4 7, .3.33 
28,942 


44,850 

28,947 


Total ... 1 

7t>,276 

9 : 3 , 10 c 

73,:30G 

-88,640 


While 2,974 weie resigned by the 'European planters, an addi- 
tion of five acres was made to the extent held by the Natives of 
the country. 


The Season was good. In some places the rainfall though 
untimely was abundant, so much so that the staple crop, ragi, 
suffered to a small extent when about to be harvested, and paddy 
to a slighter degree. Some of the diy grains, viz., dal, ballar and 
Bengal gram, also suffered to a small extent by unseasonable and 
heavy rain and insufficiency of sun-t-hine. The season was parti- 
cuhirly favourable to coffee. During the year 1872-73, the total 
extent of land under cultivation was .'>,263, .532 acres, being an in- 
crease of 3.50,241 acres as compared uith the previous year. The 
proportionate area cultivated with the various crops in 1872-73 
was as follows : — 


Kagi, gram 

anti uthor 

1871-72. 

1872-7.3. 

Tobncco 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

(iry grains 


C6()4 

70-4 

■4 

4 

Kiort 


24v 

is-.l 

MulU'rry 

•28 

•2 

Cofloo 


2 3 

21 


1-9 

•1 

Arei’iinut, 

Ac!’ 

1 

1 

t)il needs 

... 21 

3*4 

r'ltton 


•78 

*45 

14 

1 

Wheat 

'25 

•2 


('nichona is cultivated on the B.ababudan Hills in the Nngur 
Division, and on the Biligiriranga Hills in the Ashtagram Divi- 
sion. The results in the former were not promising, but the bark 
raid’d m the latter is equal to that of the Nilgiri Hills. 

Berar. 

Thr »SVfwo».-- Succeeding a year of serious drought and diffi- 
culty which pressed hard upon all classes, there was in 1872-73 a 
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plentiful rainfall and, on the whole, a very abundant bar- 
vest. 

The returns'showing extent of cultivation for the last two yeara 
give the following totals : — 

M71.72. 1872-78. 

EflstBerar ... ... 2,220,005 ... ... 2;W)7.918 

WestBorar ... ... 8,112,959 .. ... 3,884,003 

Acres 5,332,904 ... ... 5,091,921 

The extent to which the principal crops were cultivated is 
shown in the following table : — 

East Bcrar. West Berar. Acres. 



24,777 
439,478 
2,107,808 
501,014 
269,730 
3,153 
I, (>66.0 14 
l/»90 
21,008 
730 
323,347 


Jowaree and cotton arc the staple crops of the province, and 
occupy, respectively, 157 and 2!) per cent, ot llio entire area under 
cultivation, llice was largely cnltivaU^d in the Bassim and 
Bnldanah Di.striet8 ; wheat in the Bultlanah and Ooiniaottee Dis- 
tncts ; jowaree is general everywhere. Opium was cultivated 
only in the Bnldanah and Ba^^sim Districts. 

The following statement shows the prices of produce prevailing 
iu the two Divisions of Beiar;— 


East Itjrur. Wchl Bornr. Areragc. 


Cloan cotton 

Wheat 

(iram 

Kico 

Jowaroo 

Oil-soods 

Tobacco 



ScofH ]tcr rupo®. 

23 

2-.» 

21 

191 

12 7 

l.Vd 

ls-4 

I2H 

15 6 

12 H 

H7 

10-7 

24 2 

21 •; 

24-4 

7 1 

A 7 

79 

31 

2 6 

3 


Plough bullocks each Rupees ... 42 ^3 C J 13 i 

Bttfaloca n "* . 


Aamullure. ne Berar cultivator follows a primitive aystem 
of rotation of crops. lie manure very little l;«l,aa niijcl. aa he 
can he is obliged to use so much diiiijf for fuel that he has little 
to spare for his’fields. Good cullurablc laud is never CDclosed for 
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hay and pasture, plenty of ^rass ia cut and stacked fron> 

wide uncultivated tracts; and the workin;,^ bullocks are well fed, 
partly on this hay, more generally on the jowaree stalks and a little- 
on cotton seed. Large droves of cattle, sheep, and goats, graze 
on bare commons and barren wilds. From wells the cultivators 
irrigate patches of wheat, sugar-cane, opium, and what we should 
call market garden produce. Here and there they get water from 
small reservoirs and surface streams, especially under the hills and 
to the southward. Hut in the Berar valley, wliich coi»tains the 
rich land, water is scarce even lor the drinking of man and beast 
there is a dearth of grass and wood ;hired labour is infeufficientand 
dear. 

Capital in agricultural hands is scanty. The cultivators 
ore slowly (though surely) emerging out of chronic debt. Agri- 
culture is supported by the good will witl*. which all the small 
inoney-leiidcTs invest in it, because there are no other handy in- 
vestments which pay so well as lemling on bond to the farmers.. 
Cultivation is obliged to support the peasint and his family, to 
pay the State revenue, to return the capital iuvchtcd, with not 
less than 18 per cent, interest to the Marwaree, and to liirnisb 
the Court fees on litigation whenever the rustic sees a chance of 
evading his bond. But the petty cultivator keeps his bold of the 
land } no one can make so much out of it as he can , and he is 
much aided by the (u4oms of rnctniile tenancy and joint stock 
co-operative cultivation, wliich enalilc him to get cattle, labour 
and even a little cash on favourable terms. On the whole, the 
Berar cultivator is lazy and easy-going, starts late to his field 
jiiid returns early, ^icither hope of gu'at profits nor tear of rnin 
will drive linn to do the full da}’s woik, which is extracted at 
such low wages from the Knglish farm-ialiourer. 

There are two (juvciuuieut Fauns, ut Oomruuttcc and Akoluh. 
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CHAPTER IP 

FORKSTS. 

The Forest Department was oramaizcl in 1864 iimlcr Mr. D. 
Riaitdis, P. H. D. Six years alter if. Iiad entered on its regular 
operations, nr .at the elose ot Maveli 1S72, tlie reserved forests and 
I, .rest lands o( India, »iniitin.,e lloiubay and Madras, were relunicd 
as lollows, in stpiaro miles: — 


i 

Province. 

Rcficrvofl 

forosla. 

1 Piivafeaurl 
unic'iei vod 
foichla. 

Tot.al forest 
lund. 

PI.iTita- 

tiuns. 

Ronpal 

North Wostorn Provin- 

C.'itli 

07,G7y 

511,22.) 

tit; 

ce 


2,172 

4.aH:» 

11.) 

Pnnj.Tb 

2.40 1 

r>s(> 

2,1 'HO 

H,o71 

1 ihitlli 

h21 

1, 201 

2.02.') 

KHI 

j ('ontrnl Piovinco 

i.'.r.i 

27,4J(! 

‘ji'.aso 

a IS 

Piirnia 

1 I7:d 


7,1 IM 

2.004 

{ Teak .. 

) '! 


1 1 2:1 

Mysore .. .''.oi'i.il 

‘ ( Fuel 

\ no'.ij 

! ' 

i.'i 

4(;oj 

:{(>H 

1 I HO 

y. ( Teak 

^ ■■■ 1 S.sn.l.-,1 

1 


:t7i 

.'too 

(loo 

Rorur 

r»s.'» ' 

I.ll:’. 

2,1.0'^ 

a.').*) 

Total 


h7,l't7 

1.07 1'8: 

11 ', too 


In l^irma the cost of tin* work of demarcation varied from 
Us. 15-1- to Hs. o;j-7 per mile, aecordini,' to the density of iho 
forests throuf^^h which the line*? had to be cut. 

In the Report for 1S72 7*i Mr U H. Haden-Powelly (Iw* o|Ii- 
ciatini 4 ‘ Tn.spector General, st.ites that this is only a rouj,;h oti- 
mate. For Hen<,»'al, the tij^nres were incorn'otly ;;iven ; tho ‘re. 
server’’ aclnally demarcated were only lO.Vd sipiare miles — uli 
in Sikkim Diirino^ the year iimler repm-t 111 npiaro miles in 
Assam ui r*‘ added to the l^t, and ddij. Mjuare miles in Assam 
and the \V.*stern Pooars weie selected, but aie not yet formally 
declared “ re.'^erved.^'' 

The following' table shows the revenue and expenditure of the 
Department duriu^^ the six years since bGo-G? 
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Revenue, 


ProTincai. 

1WC.C7. 

lfl67-flS. 

1868-69. 

1»69 70, 

1870 71. 

1871 71 

1875 73. 


lU 

E«. 

Re. 

Rb. 

Bb 

R«. 

Ra. 

Pangit 

W Province 
Punjiih 

Ou.lh 

(’entral Province 

Rd' ni«i 

Mysore 

Ooor^ 

berar 

r.ft 

.W7'.)H 

2 31 47t» 
2nt -.’td 

6 <17 

4,nO.',T 

2 <'R (i.'i) 

1 r/ :> 4 

I 4d-S7l 1 

75 687 

5 1 .191 

J 79 297 
m 1'.: 
.‘149 191 
« t: .594 

1 i0.ni2 

1 77 746 

1 53 446 

2 21.546 

6 .53. .18 » 

3 4.5 lol 

I ::i 8.* 

60 

816 7i 

3 ’.I 47(. 
74 44'- 

84 .5.50 

1,13 75.3 
7.26.255 

3 94 I3J 
.0»i m22 

4 hi nj't 

9 84 773 
'9.5 2l‘< 
1.08 1.5.' 

1 45,481 

1.19,676 

3 6.5 076 
9.47,2.35 
60,181 
6. ,8 1‘20 

8 '8,124 
i 37 <509 
74 oh? 

1 77 329 

1,39 088 
10 33,134 
7.h.2i6 

1 37 767 

4 47 764 
7.72 396 
3.99.5! 1 
92 1.53 
1.5.5.54 4 

1.49.851 

16 42 h.\6 

6 5J.it»4 

2 96,258 
4.81 67.4 
8.27 669 
.3 76 18.) 

H424 

2 59 86! 

Total 

21. IM till 

24 70.013 

1 ■;< .12 1 ,s 

9o.t>ot» 

:i>.5r.47!i 

3ft, 87 877 

47.71.671 

Total amount of) | 
Erpfnilil»re in- ' 
curred on ('on- ! 
eorv,.ncv and ; 
'^orkliijr and 1 
EaiabllshmeDt* j 

12,8:., 165 

1 

15 05,336 

18.23 619 

>4,.'ri,9.53 

30,12.4.17 

28,03 89.3 

29.46,863 

i 

i*urphu 

' 9,:w 3:i4 

9.64 577 j 12.06,189 

1 8.38,653 

; 5.45.022 

10.8.1,933 

18,24 808 

1 1 
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CHAPTER m. 

MINES AND MANUFACTURES. 

Bengal 

Mines.— Of the mineral resources of Bengal, coal only has been 
largely developed. Iron, however, is at least as abundant as coal in 
many places. The largest and best coal mines of Bengal are 
in the Raneegunge subdivision of the Burdwan district, and in 
the division of Chota Nagpore. There are now altogether It coal 
mines at work, of which 19 turn out more than 10,000 tons of 
coal a-piece per annum. In the large and better mines coal is raised 
by steam from pits and galleries. In the smaller mines or work- 
ings coal is raised by hand-labour from open (pmrncs. In the 
Raneegunge coal-field alone G1 steam engines, with an aggregate 
of 867 horse-power, are at work. Only one seam (or set of seams) 
of a less thickness than 8^ feet is worked, and (he aveiage tliick- 
ness of the scams at the Raneegunge mines is about 15 or Id 
feet The pits are mostly shallow, very lew are more than 150 
feet deep. The Bengal Coal Company, uith its mines at Ranee- 
gunge and westwards, is ablo to raise more than six million 
maimds of coal annually. The gross valuation of co.d mines in 
Burdwan district has been registered under the Road Cess Act at 
Rs. 2,8S,361. The coal-fields of the lower Daraoodah and Bur- 
rakur arc occupied for the most part by private companies ; the 
coal-fields in Palamow belong to Government. Iho Kajharacoal 
mine in Palamow supplies coal for the Dehreo irrigation works, and 
to some extent for the East Indian lladway Company. 1 In isc 
mines comprise an area of twenty-five to thirty Kpiarc miles, the 
.^eams being of an average thickness of from eight to ten le<’t, 
and the coal is said to be of fair quality. The East Indian Rail- 
way Company now generally burn in their engines coal from 
their own mines at Kurhurbari, which produce a coal of fiiht-rato 
quality. There are great stores of coal for future ages in the 
Chota Nagpore division. The Kastern Bengal Railway and tho 
River Steam Companies are at present the chief customeiH of the 

coal owners. • , • t- i * 

Arrangements have liecn under consideration lor smelting iron 
•in coal 'furnaces after tbc Ki.t-lish method at llar.ar<-ehaii-h and 
elsewhere. At present iron is smelted Irom ores ol diirerenl kinds 
after the rude native methods in many parU ol the coal dutriets, 
hut there are no manufactories on the European melliod, and it is 
very desirable, in the face of the great rise in the price of British 
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iroDi and the lar^e and increasing demand for Railway iron of 
all kinds, to develope the production of the Indian iron works. 

The districts of Assam are amply endowed with mineral re- 
sources. The Khasi and Jynteah Hills especially excel perhaps 
any part of India in respect of minerals. If there were only 
some addition to the population so enterprising and energetic, we 
might expect to have not only cattle and cinchona, cotton and fruit 
trees, hut it is probable that the combination of the best coal, 
iron, and lime in one place, together with an iron- working popu- 
lation, might make these hills the best manufacturing district in 
India. The newly annexed tract of the 6aro Hills may possibly 
much extend the field for such industries. The chief mineral 
products of the hills are iron, lime-stone, and coal. The iron ore 
excavated in 1872-73 is estimated at .5,000 maunds, the limestone 
quarried to be 1,500,000 maunds, the coal quarried to be 1,000 
maunds. Smelted iron used formerly to be prepared for export 
more largely than at present. Of the sixteen known out-crops 
in the hills, Lakadong is the only field where coal is at present 
both plentiful and accessible. In the Lukhimpore district there 
are coal mines in the neighbourhood of Joy pore, and at the foot 
and along the slopes of the lower Naga Hills. They are really 
quarries, not mines; the coal lying in seams near the surface, aud 
requiring no mining operations. In Seebsaugor there is a coal 
mine worked by the Assam Tea Company in the Naga Hills, for 
the privileges of working which an annual present is made to the 
Nagas. There is also coal of good quality in the Golaghaut sub- 
division. tSurfaec lime was discovered at the foot of the Bhootan 
hills some two years ago. It is of a superior description, aud it 
is believed that the (piarry, though it does not extend over a 
wide area, might be profitably worked on a small scale. 

In the Patna division there is a talc mine near Kujowlie in the 
(iya district, which is seldom worked now, though there seems to 
have been a certain amount of enterprise expended on these 
talc mines many years ago Of other minerals there are stone 
fpuirries at Burrakur on the Gya bills, at Behar, and near Sas- 
seram at Dhodund, ami elsewhere on the Khotas range ; and 
tliere is a most valuable supply of limestone to be bad, as soon as 
ever water-can iage is available, from quarries near Rhotas, 
Various minerals are tound lu small quantities on the bills in the 
south of Monghyr and Bhaugulpore ; lead, silver, aud copper, 
exist, aud the lead has heen pronounced a valuable mineral with 
a largo portion of silver in it. There are several coal mines in 
the Damin in the ^onthal Pergunnahs, but only one is now 
worked. 

lilt tie IS known of the mineral resources of Darjeeling* 
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Petroleum and coal are spoken of as existing ; copper and limestone 
are known to exist. In the Western Uooars Huthracite is known, 
and coal is believed to exist In the Chittagong division 
traces of coal have been discovered in the Cox’s Bazaar subdivi- 
sion and in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Iron ore has been 
discovered in the Lalmyo Hills in Tipperah. 

The total outturn of Bengal coal mines at intervals during the 
last fifteen years, has been as follows : — 



Mauiids. 

Tons. 

1858 

0,162,.'! 10 

200,440 

18()1 

7,78.5,08.*! 

070,718 

18<J4 

0,002, 40.'» 

400,114 

IS(17 

11,847,178 

47«;,H41 

18G8 

1H,4<;.’>,S20 

f.G4 000 

18G9 

18,200, .560 

485,000 

1870 

... 10,140,780 

401,828 

1871 

10,89<;,017 

300,501 

1872 

8,700,027 

022,440 


On the other hand the imports of coal for the five past years to 

the port of Calcutta liave been 

‘ Ton.%. 

lH(’.8-00 . . •• Ai.tdl 

lMr,9.70 ... • 

1870-71 ... . - 

1K71.72 ... . • 

Since the openin<; of the Suez (hiiial in ISlil), Uhtc hai heeii a 
fallin"' off of 200,000 tons in the oiil-pnt of linlian co;il. 

Jlfajiwfuctum.-Besnles the u-ual local han.licralts, Pspecn.ll.y 
weavin? and spinning, the Rrowth of Ihe jute tiado ha. -iven an 
impetus to (he nianulaeture o( <;nnny l.affs over .ill the eastern 
and central districts. Carirenters, hlaeksmiths, j-oldsimths, lait- 
ters, and oilmen, are settled in almost every village, Ihe tnanu- 

faeture of beads of sort.s, wliieli are so universally vvor.i as neck- 

laces by the lower orders ol Hindoos, ma \ery rt***^'** y spuai 
occupation. In this the women take a larye pait JV,”'!'"” 

of wicker and basket w..rk is the special occupation ol he ( I* ' "'‘f 
or Moochoe caste, and tor these ailicles there is oreat demand in a 
community so o.ven to aKr.cnllmc 'Hic nattvc - 

always made l.y Mooclices. The w/u we d oiows with 
and Amun rice, and is manulactniKt into le «o a ^ . 

worn by Europeans, and into artilicial (loweis and ornaments l»i 
the native ceremonies. The d.lfere.il iiianii aetiires whicli are 
specially carried on in Beii.,.al, and lor which each part m mtail 

celebrated, are as follows : — 

The manufactures of the liurdwaii division are piincipally sal t 
and indigo. Midnaitore has also a sptcwlild m small mats, which 
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arc much used for sleeping on. Several places in the division are 
famous for their weaving and the manufacture of metal pot^ and 
pans. There is a lac manufactory at Elambazar in Beerbboom, 
There arc several rope manufactories at Howrab, as well as a large 
i» limber of screw presses for cotton, jute, and fibres ; also flour 
mills and iron foundiies. In the town of Hooghly there are 
lluee native steam mills for pounding bricks into soorkee. There 
is a jute' mill at Seramporc, and yarn manufactory at Rishra, 
There is a large factory at Fort Gloster, fifteen miles down the 
Hooghly. Another jute mill is being built at Pulta Ghat. There 
is a hri.sk manufacture of paper for native use carried on at the 
Ba ly Paper Mills in the Hooghly district. 

Indigo and date sugar are the staple manufactures of the Presi- 
dency divi>i(m. Among other inuuuf’aetures the fine cloths pre- 
pa ed by the weavers of Santipore lu the Niiddea district deserve 
notice. A supeiioi dcscri)>tion of cotton cloth is also manufactured 
iu the Satkeerah suh-division of the -4-Pergunnahs. In the Jes- 
sore ami the ‘2 l-Pergunnahs there is a manufacture of shelMime 
ollecti'd on the hanks of the livers and kinds in the SoondcrbiiiiP, 
Nuddea is famoiH for its hiass utensils, which arc exported to 
various parts (»f Ihoi^al. There are laige jute mills and factories 
at Baiaiiagore, and at Gowrijiorc iu the 21-Feigunnabs, as well 
as les.scr factories. 

8ilk and indigo are tin* priueipHl manufactures of Rajshahye. 
Mooishedabad s|>ecially ])roduecs .-ilk cloth, aitieles of ivorv, gold 
and silver lilauree umk, hia‘-s utensils and gunny hags ; Dinage- 
pole, coarse el"th ami gnnnv hags ; Puhna, gnnnv bags; Raj'^lia- 
liy(* and Bograb, silk eloib , ami Malda, silk elotli and brass 
utensils. 

There is no manul’mMure on a wholesale scale in the Dacca di- 
vi'ion except tea ami imligo 'I'liere is a eonsulerahle (juaiitity of 
coar-c cloth for u.-e by tin* lower oiders made in all the disliicts ; 
it m ('(»iisidried more duiable thin Mancliestm' cloths. Date 
.-n:;:n is made in Fnrrcedpore in snflioicnt (piantitics to he export- 
ed liom the i!i>(iict In tin* i-laml of Dnkin-hahazpore and the 
''-uitb of Bukergniue co»‘oaimt-od is made and exported to 
(’biit.igong and ('alcntta d’lieie is also a considerable trade 
in nt'ii ami bia-s implement- and ves-eN of local manufacture. 
'Ibeii* 1 - al-o .-oiue l.u‘-d\ e mauutaetured iuTC, ami soap, known 
m tlie iiM'.ket a- D.ieea soap. 'Hie mamitacl lire of finer cloth.s 
ami iimdui ami kaslieeda (cotton cloth embroidered) of the most 
O' lK iir uoikman-bip h.ive made the city of Dacca celebrated iu 
ilie pi-i 'Hie eliee-e known as Dacca cheese is the production 
ol a \illage iii the Kishoregunge suh-division of Mymensingb. 
.\ eom-ideiablo ipiantity of gold and silver ornaments is exported 
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1o Calcutta. Country paper is manufactured at Atlcab in 

Myinensinjj^h. 

In the town of Chittacjonir and its environs tlic principal inclus- 
tries arc carpentry, ship and boat*buildini:, blacksmith's, brazier’s, 
and and silversmith’s work Sea-<;foin^ vc'-sels of two, and even 
three, masts are built and liincbed here for the coastini: trade and 
for voyaji^es to Ceylon, the Laecailivcs, Cochin, and other Indian 
port.s. The sbipwrij^hts arc nearly all Mahomedans. The bra- 
ziers make the usual domestic utensils ol brass and cojiper, and 
the f^old and silveismiths can execute plain or ornamental work 
to pattern, hut do not seem to h.ivc any original designs like the 
('attack or Dacca men 


III Cox’s liazaar the Mughs make both silk and cotton cloth. 
The daos manni'actured by the Mughs have a long blade fitted 
straight into the liandle and widening towards the end, which is 
S(juare ; they are much heavier and more powerful instruments 
than the ordinary Bengali dcu). Japanned boxe.s and other Bur- 
mese work are also to be bad at Cox’s Bazaar. In eaipentrv and 
joiners’ work, especially as applied to bousc-building, 
are much more expert than their Bengahai neighhonrs. llieir 
wooden kiangs, or re 9 t-hon^cs, are well and solidly built, and some 
of the houses of well to-do residents at Cox’s Bazaar are not only 
substantial, but very picturesipu' ainl neatly oriiameiited. locy 
are built entirelv ot timber raised on piles alter the Burmese fa- 
shion. The roof is shingled, and with its snrioiindiiig verandahs 
and decorated gable ends the* whole pirs. nts an appeaianec not 
unlike that of a 8\viss cottage. In thedi'lrici id . o.i ^ la \ coun- 
try cloth IS manufaolured on a wry small scale. Something is 
done ill the munufaelure (d mola'''e,>- Itoin date-jnict. oarm. 
cloth is the onlv aitiele produced in I ippeia i, am la . in n>> 

large quantity.* In the I’aina division the inannfaetnre of 

indigo and opium are of parainouul impoitaiue, I'^ii .i r i.s mai c 

into ma.sses an,'. sn,ar-,;aa,ly m 

minor maim facia res an mlerior ta^t.er silk l^ lira' au-' , 

Toivels and ball. I ire a niaou;. I.nalacl ol tne li.n i^ 

divi-um, and a-i.ll ca|.s of iWiar. ToWco maimla. U.red, ii.c 


pared lor the hookah with spici’s, is a spei 


lalite id’ I’atna. In 


ouan will) ■ c' n j 4 I 

Gya there is a small manulactnie ‘jl!* 

a speciahte of ornamented carving in ' ! Jni i 

ami brass utensils are mamifaetnred ^hab bu 1.^^ ^ 
paper inaiiuractorv is in the sub division o . c i / ' 

of the 8oane In Sinin there is u local in .nuDctnie 1 1 coarse 
cloth, and the outturn ol the ornamcatal hra« work and pottery 
of the Sewan sub division has acquired sonic cck m y. 

The principal manufacture of Bhauuulporc is ludiijo. I ircarms 



and hardware of inferior quality are manufactured at Monghyr. 
The cabinet-makers of Monghyrare worth mentioning; a consider- 
able amount of skill is evinced by them in making inlaid writing 
desks and other fancy cabinet waies, rosaries, necklaces, and bra- 
celets. Monghyr is also famous for its baskets and other things 
made of bamboo. Tusscr silk is a special manufacture of the 
district of Bhaugulpore. 

In Orissa there is little to notice, except brass vessels and brass 
ornaments. Salt manufacture has kept increasing in Balasore and 
Pooreo, but has declined in Cuttack. There are difficulties also 
of transport from Cuttack coast, which add to the charges and 
decrease the profits of Cuttack-made salt. Salt manufacture is 
the staple of Orissa, and is susceptible of unlimited develop- 
ment. 

There are two lac factories at Jbalda in Cbota Nagpore, and 
one large concern at Ruucliee. Tusser silk is woven, and there aie 
an immetise niiinber of weavers in rbis division. The bulk of the 
people are still content with country clothes, but among the up- 
per classes the taste for Engli'b-made goods has spread as it has 
elsewhere. In parts of Singbhooiu and Manbhoorn there are 
masses of soap-stone, whicli the people in t he vicinity have for 
ages worked into vessels of dillei-mt kinds 

In Assam there are the usual potters but this work is of a poor 
description. There are a few workers in brass and iion, but the 
articles manufactured are merely ior local use. 'fbe manu- 
facture of silk still continues, but it i- not in a nourishing state. 
In the Khasi Hills there is a good deal of iron woik, but less, it 
is said, than formerly. 

JtUc and ('otton Mills . — The most lemaikuble manufacturing 
feature is, however, the great development in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta ot largo power mills for the spinning and weaving of 
jute and gunny-bags in establishments of a Knropean ebaraeter 
under European management. The natives ^how great aptitinie 
for working in mills, and the mughbourhood of Calcutta has now 
become a remarkable focus of this industry, d'here ar<‘ in the 
district of the -l-Pergunnahs very large jute mills in the village 
of Barnagore, north of Calcutta, and at Couripore in the sub- 
division of Baraset. The Barnagore mills employ seventeen 
European assistants and some 4,700 natives, ami inanul'aeturo 
1(5.000 tons ot jute, more or loss, into gunny hags in the course 
of the year. Tlie number of bags turned out is from nine to ten 
million‘s, of wbieh about 75 per cent, are exported by sea. The 
(.iounpore mills employ .six Europeans and more than a thousand 
natives, and mauutacture annually about three millions gunny 
bags. In the weaving department the employds are paid as 
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highly as from eleven annas to a rupee a day. Many women 
and boys are also employed in the simpler processes. There is 
also a very large jute iactory at Fort Gloster, fifteen miles down 
the Hooghly and on the Howrah side of the river. There are fresh 
jute mills now being erected near this locality at Budge.Budge, 
There are two jute mills in the subdivision of Serampore — one 
at llishra, about two miles south of the subdivisional hcad-<|uar- 
ters, belonging to the “(Julcutta Jute Mills Company, Limited,” 
iUJU the other at Serampore itself, belonging to the “ India Jute 
Company, Limited.” A third mill.is aUo in course of erection at 
Chapdaui, nearly opposite Pulta Ghaut. The mill at Rishra is now* 
being enlarged ; it now contains 200 looms, and when the altera- 
tions are completed, will contain 300. The Serampore mill has 100 
looms. The Hislira mill employs 7 Kuropcans and more than 1,500 
natives. The Serampore mill employs more than 1,000 workmen. 

The large jute mill at Serajgungc, the great emporium of jute 
trade in Eastern Bengal, consumes a lakh of mauiids of jute an- 
iiuajly. The success of these mills, as evinced by the advertised di- 
vidends and price of shaies, is very remarkable; the shares are all 
at a premium, and new mills are constantly started hy new eoni- 
panies in dilFereiit localities. 'I'he last project which has been 
set on foot, is the jute nulls at Seebpore. 

The first process through which jute passes is •Icsoribed as 
‘aatchiiuV’ which consists in laying out the jute m handfuls 
U..>«thwi»x- on the (loor,|.lncHlHOayorsan.iovernv.Ty «H;on<l 
layer or .0 sprinkling a little oil an.l water. Alter a ennM.lerublo 
quantity is lieapcd up in tins way, it is allnweil to lie lor a lew 
hours, until sli-litlv heated, and it is tlieu taken to the solteniug 
.uacliiiie, wlieie the hard ends are Innw.-d hy heavy -1 
the softener it passes to the card, where it is hrok.)ii up into two (';«•. 
the lou<e lihre is shortened, not hy cuttings, hut hy a sort ol Uar- 
iins action). It then passes over a senes ol iiiaehines whose olqtct 
is to strai-hten the lihre, make it smooth and level, so that the 

ol calindern|.^ measurings, sack eutt,n« and puck.i^. In the 
Ol iaitiioiioi„. j are emii oved, and tlieir average 

weaving department only meti ,7,„ 


salary in the Uou.ipore mills i„ 1 1 annas The outturn of the 
iiiaiiufacture is practically confined to gunny hags and to a small 
ouanldv of gunny cloth. The bags are to eome extent sold or 
kical uk, hut the gnat hulk are exported, j he total number 
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of pieces of gunnies and gunny elotli exported from Calcutta 
(lurino- the year 187*2-73 was no less than 32, 7(>7, 930, valued 
at lU 83,07,0*29. Tl)e bulk of this was exported to Bombay 
(12 million pieces), Madras, Chittagong, Burmah, the Straits, 

Oataviu and Australia. • n i n 

There are many Jute screw-houses and warehouses in Calcutta 
and the suburbs. In the suburbs particularly their numbers are 
rapidly increasing. The principal suburban jute screws, with the 
exception of the Brunton’s Patent Press at Baliaghata, are situa- 
ted at Cossipore, near the banks of the Hooghly. This locality 
ofiers peculiar lacilitics for the trade from its proximity to the 
Hooghly and the Canal, 'fhe Eastern Bengal Railway Company 
liavc'’ constructed a line of railway connecting the Sealdah termi- 
nus with the river-bank. 

3'ho tendency to establish cotton mills about Calcutta lias also 
been marked during the past year, though it has mjt been carried 
to such an extent as in the ease ot jute mills. Ihcre.are now 
two well establisbcd cotton mills at Boureah and Ghoosrey, and a 
third is under course ot erection at Budge- Budge, ihe mills at 
Boureah and (ihoosrcy turn out }arn and cotton thread for local 
use, and each employ 250 or 300 persons. 

N. W. Province. 

Madras. 

There aie no returns. 

Bombay. 

ill 17165 .— This Province, though delieient in mineral w'calth, 
is abundantly sup])licd with stores of stone fitted for build- 
ing and road-making purposes. At Teagar, in the Dhar- 
war District, iron ore is mined and smelted, but the scarcity of 
fuel prevents operations from being conducted on an extensive 
scale. There are large slate quarries throughout the Dharwar 
Talooka, which are worked principally by Wadars, and every good 
building- stone is found both ii: the Dharwar and Kalghatghi 
T.alookas. The hill at Mandargi, in the Damb.al Peta, is quarried 
extensively for stone, the right of woiking it being annually sold 
by public auction In the district of Belgaum there are quarries 
from wliieh building stones, stone bricks, or oblong quadrangular 
blocks of soft rock, are obtained in abundance. Some of those 
quarrio.s, lying in the vicinity of the town of Bolgaum, are rented 
to the Public Works Department, who use the material in the 
eonsliuetiou of public buildings; others are rented to private con- 
tr.actors, who are authorised to levy fees at the rate of one anna 
per cartload of stones. There is a peculiar kind of stone obtained 
in Yadwad, in the Qohab Talooka, which, when burnt, produces a 
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fine kind of lime. Limestone is procurable at Bliim<?ar, and also 
m certain river beds tbrouirhout the district. 'Ihere are a few 
trap and laterite quarries in the Rutna-iri District. The former 
stone is used for tank and well buildins:, and for the plinths of 
houses ; the latter is used tor house-b^lll(li^:,^ Near Kurrachee are 
live quarries containing a useful building stone, a species of 
limestone, which has been largely used in buildings, both private 
and public, in that town. Similar stone is to be found in the 
whole ot the ran, oe of hills on the western border. The adjaeeiit 
mountains ot Belooehistan are reported to juoduco a variety of 
mineials, gypsum, copper, lead, antimony, and sulphur being met 
with 111 considerable quantities. 

M(iuvf(fciiti'CS , — The following account is given by Mr. Terry 
in the Administration Bcpoit. 

Colton, Avhicli is cultivalod lliron^hout the Pn'siitcncy iiH'luitinis' Sindh, 
iiiaiiul.ictuK'a into cloth in evory m 11 ;i(;o of any nii] oitancc.^ ') i.o cott.'n is clcand 
and spun into threads l>v ncaily o\ny cl.i>s*of |K<.)d<*, and sdii..' w-ihcm aro I's- 
l.ii'li'liod in each town, paitly ^\oa\^•ls, paitlv aijncuJuni i-^, s\ho siipplv l)n> wanls 
•1 tliO coiiiiriiinity. tJa‘ cloth on icu\ ms; ilio lo"iii is dyed. Iivni^ 1 1 earned on 
xannevor sweety x\ ate t is procnvahlc. In Iho noifh of (liiiaial the ^'.ddiir 

1-1 lod, and in Kalluavx ar tho j)i ox ailim; coloui s aio jcd i’(ii)il.iiicd with dis'p hi uw n 
and yollyxx. llluo and n, in CKiuliin.ilidH with icd and xclho’ nid)i> pi»'. 
x.dciit in the south of (injaiatand in tin' Maiatlia < duiiti ic <, 'I'l .' mi ' tt disiia' - 
Imn. hoxxox cr, lictxxcen tl.c (.niaialld .ind Maiatln-sjicakin;; lai-cs is in li i' di .■(.mt'. n 
<d cotton eoods ; tho piiudy Mai.itha jicnplt' siddnin x.canns' jiiinti'd <•<111101 j;'<'ds, 
hilo tho iidialiitants <‘f fiujaial jit<'p<o aial <0 Kalhiawai } 0 <d<rthnn to all ulli<oa, 

'i hi- diilv pi iiit<‘fl Htiuis xxoin li\' M ii.ithas aw* < 0 :iaiiiciit<><l with nictaldi .<f <!c<'"r.ili<'i,s 
I'l pasli -I, 'i’hcil UsU.tl sal is aii'i tdinim ai<' <l\<'d xx In!') in tho tlirc.nl, atnl nie ciilit'i’ 
Tiia<!o (if cotton only, 01 coiiil>iii<'<l x\itli silk <01 Ihc Inoms '1 ho <l<'' oialnms < <'nr'i''l- 
pi incipally ol a sinijde h"id<'r loiiinl tho s.ni. aii<l of pii.il!' 1 l.aiais <>l \ n 1 "'^ <li')ith » 
and coloiu.s .'t oil'! ('tal r ilhol “ pailar'’ <"■ “ pahio.’’ 'I Ijo iii<n<’ cxp-'H Ix<' .>rnid''H iii'i 
fi''(inontly linislK'd oil xxilh pnl'l an<l Mik I.u'o. J'l ml'"! < olt-ni p' o<!i .ir" luinm- 
factuiod III all tho 1 iipo t"X\ni of liiijaiat. '1 ia-ro aio f<>\, pi i <■<<! oh imi o"- 
laivo XMthnut stic'ts of ijiaji.ii las” '.r “ Itl'am iia->" ( pniit<-! •< u It is to ho 
noticc'l ll,,(t tho finthtct''!' lix'alitv h p :uo\'-<l fioni t!o' '!ii< - 1 n fia ico 'd tl 
1 I'.i'xay. tho b<'lt<'r tho wik l-. 'lliis h </XM!"J 1') lia* < "iiipc' 'U' i! ' ' t < 

1 'Mil cott'jii pojod'', xxhidh ai'X 'k-M loia h <)i.<j'’i, ai,<i aio I'cm* i'loliioi m 
Colour, althonph h ,-s ■ ’"'ip an<l 'Inial.l.-, Il, in llic \utiv .■ ti,i' * '!< '-I 

ol tlio !')\\i‘r <das-(M sjillw.'n la/inc-spi.n and X'li ."'il-', I'Ol ' .« < "It'ii unlU 
'•’cctod in Uoiiihav, B.i'icli, and m oUx-i pait.oi toe i'u ■'kIcjI' x , 1“’- - it'tti.'!u'‘'''l 
tlirca<ls an<l cli^tiH which aio n-adilp I'j.ipi.t np, and np'/Ji xd.aJi l,.y N.Uno 
Citaj).iiias display lh< ir tado ami skill. 

Smdh xx'orkmon aio hv f.ir tlm h*‘if Tho-o 'd li’n ir.xai, in l’ <» h ntinTn 

Marai’ia (Country, i..’il: I. J,i ;j.*ii'i,'i rf | ta^ a o -titis 

piinti'il : lint lait:') sh ••d-. *• ll'i -■ iP," aio pp'p:*< 1 . wi,, n / < • x <• .i- ’ < -c, < r irip**, 
wall ]<an';ins:'. ami <•< iln .4 <!"(ii.. J;; lli'‘ <•> Id < .itij r t. . -ita, > ’ .u c icA 
imticiiueatly ii-cd a.s extra <doihimp. 

I'ho In-st Colton sails ai<' jnint -l m \tiin<'<l ihad and Snr.it. ; <''riii<‘i» 

and 1'. n aia hut A hir/'i tni l • n Ik' ■'O wii<m ixdli Jiatluawar, p: itadjodly 

from Aiiin"'lab.i I, and in .1 h'ss from 

TIkm-o mo A nun. hoi ol j-rintcf’ iCllh'd m B.-mUy, v.hj-.c vrgrk in, ' n tho who!" 

■'/ Y 
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fair, 'wh«n thfl competition with Kuropean poo<le in ronsi<loroJ. Much of th# 
cloth manufacttire<i at tlio llombay milla is in the vicinity of tho city, mid 
exported to the Deccan and Konkan for tlio uso of tho Mdhomciian community. 

Cbindari ii another method of decorating cotton and silk goods. Tbo dosi|;fn is 
first skotchod, or printed in outline, on cloth which has been once dyed ; parts of 
the cloth arc then picked up and a thin thread t\\i«to(l round tlioin, a muull pro- 
jection being gonerally left in tbo eontre. The cloth is then dippi-il in a ilyeing 
▼at of a colour diiforcnt from that applied in the fust instance. When dry, iho 
threads are removed, and tho parts previously protected by them are ex posed in 
tho original colour, tho variety thus produced adding niucli to the value of tlu> 
cloth. .Sindh, Kiichh, Kathiawar, Gujarat. IWoda, and Homlmy, give emplovnionl 
to a largo nurahor of chlndari workers; Kuji Mula Stieet, near Nal Da/ai, is tho 
centre of tho trade in tho Prcbidency town, but tho work is carried on in Bovoral 
otlier places. 

Tho saris, cholis, dobtors and turbans mannfae.turod for tbo Maratha castos 
aro of various kinds. . Somo aro all cotton or cotton and silk, some cotton 
silk, with raetal thread, somo silk with gold or silver tliro.vd. Ahuiadahnd, 
Yoola, Ahmad niig.ir, Maligaon, Nasik, Poona, and Db.arw'ar aro all celehrutod 
for their cotton goods. Ahmadabad and Yoola work is suporior to any as re- 
gards tho ncdier materials. Poona is cchdualed for good substantial plain satis 
as well as for thoso of richer material ; but mo-tt of tlio arli/,ans of thoso placoB aro 
being driven out of the market by cheaper European manufacturos. 

Ilombay weavers turn out a large number of cheap cotton noods. In fact, in 
llomhay, since tlui introduction of the r .tlways, craftsmen lue found emjdoyod m 
ininufaoturing goods suitable to tho nationaltli<‘sand custom^ (,f mos' of ilie people 
who liavc taken up thoir abode in tho citv either pormnnenilv or for slioit periods. 

(Carpets, rngs, hoMO-c oths, towels, napkins, Ac., made of cotton are nianiifactured 
in the jails in Sindh and throughout tlio Presidency. Aliaio ulnagar is celebialed 
for the stnuigtli and durability of ita carpeta; Khandosli .ind Dtiarw.ir for druggets, 
rugs, and bullock-cloths. 

most important and progressive imlustry of the Presidency is, ho\ve\er, 
the manufacture of yam and clotlun the sto.am spinning and weaving mills wlii'di 
luse lately been constructed in ditToront parts of the Piesideucy. During the 
past yeir there wore l.d working in the town and islauil of Domhay and 5 in 
otlier parts of tho Prc-.idenc.y. Mont of them ha\o bole spindles .'lud looms, and 
fheir pieduelinus, in the shape of yams and piece gne.U, timl a Kvuly market. 
Four of tile number employ on an aver.igo upwaids of a thou->and liaiids, and oni* 
as many as l.doih In tho Appendix a statement will bo founu [IV. F (1)1 
showing tho numl'or and hoise-power of the engines used hy e idi inili, as uUo tao 
number of upiudles and looms .and tho avei.igo number of hands emp!n\e<l. 

I’he raw material used in the silk mimif.acfurcs of this Pn-'.idenev is imported 
from Cliina, oilhor in tho cocoon, or in skeins, jaw oi d\ed. In .MimndabTl. Sural, 
Yool.a, N'asik, and Bombay, cnnsidenible rjumtitic- of .ilk goods aro m.mu.M' liinMl. 
'I’lje oper.alions in Bombay are conlined to weaving and dyeing. But in tho 
otlier jdacoH mentioned, ly printing and dee-nnling, the silk is converted into 
the ri'dicrtt Haris, kinkhabs, tiounor htuffs, turbans, A-*., Ac., Ac. 

('h'lpara and chind.iri work, as well as woven dcKigna nnd ombroiderr, are used 
in d ” 'r.iting silk. As a rule, printed silk is moot worn lu Uujaral, and plain dy- 
ed silks among tlio Marathas, 

The 1. inkhab, the richest kind of woson f.ibric prcluccd in this Pre^-idency, ih 
e lh 'r all gold thread and silk, or silver. gi»M, nn.i dik. Ttiis fabi le .nannies dif- 
'ois'u! Ti’Mies according to the design ur the tiunutitv oi g<dd or siUer fliie.id it con- 
1 1 . 11 '. 1 0 .' kmkinlH of .Mimnd ibad and ^ur.il .aie .•.dei-rat-'d au-l sought after bv 

Hie wiMltliv fiom «ti paits of India. Vooisi, Peons, .«nd Naaik Laio abo a gieat ro- 
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f)Ul»tIon for •ilk or cotton sarii flmBhotJ with rich goW or lilver and »ilk l>ordi*r#, 

boautiiiiHy hllou in with dcai|fn» executed ou the looms. Bombay docinot nroduco 
tlio more valuiible clasi of tlioao goods; but botli Hiudoca anil Mnhoniedans nm 
nufucturo suk cloth, which ia sold for gagma ()ietticoatv<) ami cliylia (hroast cloth#) 
to the up-country and Ctujarat pconio. Soum of their looms are Kituatinl near the 
Jail and round tlio Bahula Tank. The different aorta of brocaded ituff# knuiMi ai 
Kinkbah.'’, ITomrua, Maarua, Lapas, and Taa, are worked rs sivia, choln, wuiut- 
coats, pngaria, shoulder-clolbs, kaniurhnnd#, hiaain, Ac, Ac. The high-caHito Hindoo 
women of Kathiawar and Gujarat, as also the Moinon, Klioja, Bora, and other Nh- 
homodan women, wear tho chindari or chajra work idthor jduin or with lich bor- 
dera. A largo number of people have from early tluies boon employed on all tlicau 
munufacturoH throughout the Presidency, hut tbeir piolits and tho miml>oi of woik 
people are rapidly diminishing, owing tolhoiatroductiou of Kuropoan goud>. 

Gold and silver thread enter largely into tho manufacture of silk and col ton 
goods, la tho preparation of thin thread tho metal is attached bv the application 
of heat, the operation being performed with such nicety that oiio worili of 

bilvor can bo drawn out to nearly dCH) yards. Before lioiug ukcJ in the Iihuu thi* 
motallic thread ia generally tv\i.stcd with silk. In tho imihufacime of ilni fabiio 
known as Tas, howovor, the gold and .silver wire is bcalon Hat, fotiinng the wurp 
lea woof of thin silk or cotton thread, Tho working uji ot tliia lliicad into oina- 
n.ont.il edginga for saris la an active btimcli of tho nianulactun*. Tho iichcRt ami 
moat highly piuod border is tho “ Shikar” pattern made In Poona. 

In B-tnihay also gold and silver thread is mamifaclurod and naotl for lace. 
Embroidery on silk cloth and cotton, in gold, udver, and h!lk thnnid, it c.url'sl on 
to Homo extent in Ilaidarahad, iti Simlh, piincip.illv for tho l)iiii>j>c,iu m.nrl.eirt. 
Cans, hlippors, cushions, covei.s, cliogas, wiias, wiiMtcouts, Ac., uic tosile for 
Mabomedans. Nauan.igar and Gmulil, in K ithi.iw.ir, prodneo the nojic>»( 
be.st-workcd dilk oml>roidory for wlmdi K.ichli gets t!io credit. Ilaroda, Siiiat, 
and Bombay aU) nuitiufa<’turo onJiioidcry b-r llio Maliomodaii and Pard com- 
nmnitios. Eniliroidored ailks aro litllo woiii by lliudyos, c.vci*pl by tho womou of 
Gujaiathi castoo. 

Fibres aro used for tho manufactiiro of paper in Alimridabid. IVuoda, Surat, 
Nusik, Bombay, and Kolhapoor. Tho siiinidcs turned out aic, uowt ver, of mi. m)I 
maik('t value. Mats, hod.s, A"., aro maiiufacluied fimu coir (^cocouuut lihroj m 
tlio Bombay Jail and in tho ha^aats. 

Tho woollen manufaturo of this Pn'sidcncy are bet few. In Siivlh H.-ddlc-cUiiliR, 
hlaiikots, and felts aie mad.'. Tbrougliout tho rc-^t of ib.' Prcsi.i..|icy iljoro u, 
except among tho poorest classes, hut little dcnuml fur w-j.Jlcii stutls. 

Allliongh not very well pn'p.arod, leather is wmked into a vnindy of atli.’lcR in 
Sindli, Ivuchh, Katliiawar, (Hijaiat, Baioda, Kli 'udcsli, Ibiiutiav. )*'>flna. and ^aw- 
antw.ui. Oil") of tiio most cuiMMU of loither iiiti'di's H the jar (dubaro). us<'d f.ir 
holding oil-i ainl ghee. Tlio dabani is ma<l*' hy ‘t''dclung fr.'sh skins o\«>r a dry 
hollow mould of clay, 'i'lto skin i« loft m tins pooti oi until it lias b. i nme dry, 
whon tlio clay mould is brok*n, tho leather n'l.'iinirig th" form nf tho eail.i.'ti jar. 
Tlio liin is made liy twisting j.itvos of »kiii i .nnd cliv, tin* h-licr b-diig loft inside. 
Ic'atlior scales aro made on cjrcul.ir iMTt!i»Mi jais ('milk.u) ; the Ic'st ur.' from 
Ahm.idabad. 8urat loathoi -i-dllo woikcrsbay up"! 1 b-s and iC‘iii-<d'd tl.oui. 

In Sindh tho cliicf Icathei mamifartnn'R rp' Kaddl<'-/-o%crs fur cRm<d« ami horsoR, 
Rh.K's, logging,, aud accoutiem.'nU. Ahmidibad s?, 11 heaps up tan manufacture 
of shicMs; but they are imw only piirrhaaml by horejoiis 3" orn im.mtu, though 
8..me tift.'eu yohj-s ago they wore commonly used as w-ap-.r.s of dofciiro hv tho Arab 
nicrcen.aries. Wry goo«I uoots and rIioos 5.rJd)»R, bags, Ac,, arc made lit tho Kuro- 
pom fa'.} lull b} .Native workmen, under Kurop'an « ip' rinl'u-.cu c, ia Lottilay 
uiid Pooiia. 
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except the comraonoBt, pottery la to ])0 mot with throughout the Province ; 
vet it in umniifacturod almost everywhere, as there is aconstant demand for it amongst 
tho poorer clasaos, who caunot afford topurchaso copper vessels. Glazes are seldom, 

)f over, used, o.xcupt in ouo or two localities, Matkas aro polished hy the Action 
of pebbles attachcxl to a string and applied by tho right hand vbilo the vessel is 
m.uK) to reV')lvo liy tho loft. .V sinidar procoss is performed with a stick. Sindh 
prod icoH the oc ,t pottery of Western India. Tho art was introduced, or at nil 
ovonU dovoloped, !;y tho Mahomodans, whose Chiefs, tho Amirs, gave it every 
oiv.ouragemont. Magnillcont tombs and inostpios, now in mins, testify to the 
gloat di'groo of oxcelbmco llio pottora had attained. Tho art of glazing, which 
those {loiters po.ssesscd, has boon transmitted down to the {iresent day, but the 
work and niaturials have lost much of their original o\cellcnco. An (‘flort is being 
made at tho llomiiay School of Art to keep u)) and rovivo this art, which may yut 
with proper care logaiu its foimor u.Hefulno 83 and celebrity. 

Patan, in the Baroda territory, produces a thin red, white, and Maek ware 
of litflo use, but delicate in toxtnio and cuiious in form. Tlio few jioUers loft 
Hci m to have known how to gla/.oonce, but seldom nltemnt to ntili/e tlu'ir know- 
ledu'o, oxci'pt on toys and bowls for tobacco j)i{)cs. In Ahmad. tbad is hnind abun- 
dance of I’ll’ ) clay, which is worked into coimuon ivd, Idack, pink, and diity-wliite 
^\ .lie, such us rnalkas (e.irlhen pots), kujus (water jugi), cbil.uus (Iiowels for 
toll leco pipc'i). Decorations for those articles aie prci>.ucd fiom hurri’d mica, 
which when li.ikeil has tho apjic.n am’e of hien/ed {'owdci. lleio, too, as elsewiicio, 
t 111 ongliout f iujai at and Baioda, the cm ioiis jai s known as kotis, used for .sloiing 
grain, sometimes measuiing seven feet high, are built and baked in gieat numbem. 
'Piles of huge dimcimionH were ina<]o foniierl\ l>y the Malioim d.in nuisteis of 
this city and its neighhmtrliood, and entered l.ir;.odv into the coiislruotiun of the 
many mo, ■nines and tombs for which Alim.id.iliad is celohr.itod. 

Ikitterv is met with all through Giijaiat and r>aroda. .\ vci v poor ware is manu- 
f.ictmed in itoTubay, A better clay fiom the bill known as S.iiila Ciii'. or Bid- 
\etloii) Hill lias been introduced at the School of Ait, and lias h o'n used hy tlio 
Simlh p >iler .ill lehed to tho ostahli.shment with proini-'ing lesults , but time is vet 
itHiuued to test tiie iilliuiato success of the undertaking. 

Poona clay wmks nji into good common ntennils. 'Pliose from M.ilw.aii and Goa 
nmol with a u'ldv m.irkot evon in Bemhav, to v Inch {d.ieo they aie hiought up 
liy almost ovuiy uheuior and mariner who sails fium theso {lOils. 

Nafiik and Poema aro both celebrated for tbrni bin >s manuf.aotinos. Beinbiy 
woiks largely m copper vessels for almost ('\eiv p.ut et Wef,t'Mn India. .V'limad.i- 
Isid also tuiiis out much woik in this metal, which :■» all impuited fiom T.iiiupo in 
fhects, and hayun 'rod into tho rciiuiied shape j by tho Native workmen. 

(aitlei'v is to ho met with at Ahmadnagar. its -pcar-lu'ads h^'ing particularlv 
will known. Hunting kniac.s, swoids, .spc.u-bf.ids, and chain armour, are made iii 
luiclih, Kathiawai, and Ikiioda; .lud native la/ois, g-irdmi and agiicultuial tools of 
tlio roughest dehCiij'tion, jdoughs, {ockaxos, Ac., throughout tho Presidency. 

In tho north, long low carts, on solid broad wheeD, tit to go over the deep sandy 
nils oi Gujarat, aro made in evciy {dace of imj'oitanoo; tho ujijier isirl is fianied 
with bid.et woik m.ido fioin tho o.Uton plant- 'n.eso caits fie(|uontly have a 
li.mi of MX Imllooks attached to them, liarne^-ed hy strong loather-jilated ropes 
m- ( ( bulTalo skins. In other parts of tho Presidency heth the cattle and tho 
,art> aie similli’r. In .ill towns of imjiortaneo tliioughout lli" PicMileney litrht carts, 
timwn IM kek.ilos, aie iiiamifacturod for tho conveyance of jias.sengers. 'J’hoHi are 
i. ,1 ,' 1 \ di iwn hy a p.air of bullocks, though horses aro in 5 omo {ilaccs emjduycd. 
too I'l'ie Uekalo h.is cmnpletcly disappoaroil from Homl'uv, or, at all events, 
t i.t i- Idim to bo met with iu us stioets ; fiftoen ycais ago it was m common u»o 
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Gulcl iinil silvor ara \rorko»l into ornamonte tiiroUKliont the IViVsiJenov. Tiio 
('ii'itoiu of loading voinon aivl rhiUlr.'ii ^^ilh tlio irroator part of tlioir woalt'h- prao- 
(Hoil by all clasaoa and casion of Xativei*. •'vi»r\ wlioro ti* gohlstoillis a luc- 

ralivo trade. Ibo umiuI Joothod adoj.lod. i*; to |il:iriMu Iho gohlitmitliV. iko 
jjiotal to bo converted into ornanv»ntN ho gono-illv diarging irom S unnas to Uv L» 
or 3 per tola for hb labour. 1 ho poon'r ola'^scs wear many oniimamt'i made of 
baser niotal. Sindh gohbmith's is v lioautiful, but is not j/om lallv iia'l 
with out of that piovinco. The ernboh^cd Kadili p(dd and >11 vor works u inueh 
>ought after-, it is lichly decoratc'd, and don- by hand. Tho follow ing iMtn u.-- 
I'oimt of tho procOhs of ombossinir. Aft. i tho motal lias boon ont into tlio K uuir. d 
foim, soft lac is run in as a backniir, and tho ink-iidod dosign tiact'd by Ujo pomt 
of an inslvuinont on the svufaoe of tho oinanu'nt. Tho lim-s Ihus nmrkod out aro 
tlion foivod, by blows of .i b.uniuer. bolow tbo lovd of tlio ponor.il sui faro ; and, 
thially, the itaita standpur out m lohof are ohasod and p<-Iidiod, Kaeldi woikois 
1 .i\o ostiibli-liod thoinseUes in varion, paits of (Inj.n.u : tie* toputation f,ir hImm 
woik whi' h Aliniudab.id bas for hoiio t)ir.(> ciijosod. being duo oiitiiolv to the pro- 
s. nee in that city of a colony of K.ioldi MhoKstuUlis. Stump and luasauo Uilioloa 
ui gold and silver aro uianufactmod in Kutln.iwai. 

The Gujarat ornaments have a cliai actor of tboir own sqnarn and padlock-look- 
nip noso-nnps, round and otlu'i* ma'.>i\.» e.n ]>('nd-ints. armlots ( knr, infill ■, sohd 

litaoolets (pupra), eitlier of pobt or i^oiy. ('xt.'ndinp high np tbo aim ; n.as'.ico an- 
klols (kadlaa), coveiod willi bidls, fionucnllv li<‘.i\y that tlio wi'sims walk wiili 
dillioulty. aie woin by the woinoii. Xockl.ioi- 1 .dso aio wom b\ th<>m, ii>, well as 

bv the Maiatha Moinon. Tlie.se onuinenls aio imuio liuouphJui (hijaiat and iit 

Boml ay. 

The ^laralhas of tlio Goocan and Konkan wear tlm graceful Imad oinijnonis 
called kotak, nap, cliandani, fnl ( Hewc > i, nio) ar fwiih . , .iccb and an ;u inloi 
of jicenliar shape, bonietiiiios of pobl. but none fnaiu.mliv of mImt. Tbon 
ankles are ornamented with a eli.iin--iiaped siliei oinaniont. but (-ebb m -<0 beavy 
Ui the anklets woui hy (»nj.ii itlii w. un n. < hi flc* wlc.ba H... naim uu w,,i n l>v 

tho Giijaratlil and Mai-ilhl site. iknu' I.iees m.iv be . rd p, coijo.iprjid W iHi Hunt' 
types of foiiii ami fiMtme -- tlu' '-bnidt r fipni< s of tbo M inilln wojn"i) no liiiiiip 
inein to tl'.e cboteo of iiiticb's of i li 'lit .iml intin’iito dost .m, while tlc' ample 
funuH of tlio (iujaiat wommi haimoiiuo Witiiliu pktiii an<l m.i ,sUo .ly lo of ur- 
nainint which they lia\e .idoplod. 

Mahoincil ms and P.iisces have nniamnits ]ieei.liii to ibf lo-., ']]i„ 

aie lai'idlv pimip ii]> tl." < M ■■b.i] ■ ^ ai d mel.iis, pic;i*i i mu' eiamoi. Is ami pearh 

to all ulliur d''t'Oi.Ui"ns, Tin' women oi tiiui.i'C tio not v.(,ii an'.b't.. 

Pioci iim stmio-. Rueli as t'ltrmdi nr^. apal''-i, d<'., me w. tke.l m K-mibav, and 
nio biuuphl from U.itanpooi, marl'patii .imlotlu pbi.-c- f.i |'..iu,bav a bi 1 >,k 
hade H c.iinetl oii in the- • sl'tO"; witli |l o J.utoi eau ^ mmujiit . . lilt y aio Idom 
n>od by tho X.ithos i>\c“pt foj tho do-ti.ilion of ohildfeii. 

In S mill, fill intiiie siiilt d to .N.itiie want- . ■. m'lile. .as wrll lo\ k. 
biau'ilully with I o‘. T.i Mima'bibatl, Ibip.ih, .11 < 1 .11 at, lac pji; < tl furuit lu f is 
nrinuiactui e<l. Tim t!r:.t aid I.ist ( Met ■•e pbit o«« .ue als . f.uiu.i.s /oi tbcir blm-k. 
wood curved fuiiiitute .ami otli r wood wok MoU of tt <• i, 01 lu Abimoiuliail 
are coveicd with el.ibt.vate wooil cuivitip, and llio* is tie e.i ,0, but to u IruM-r 
ib'prc'. in ri'oacli, Ikiioi.i. aii'l Suiat. i’bo'.e'iapbs of mmvof h'<> cfiry mpi* 
luivo been taken for Ike I'outii Kfn-mL'it n hib*,tuji,i,i,;il LxhiLil.'in of |t<ri. 

In Boinb.ny there is an imj-mrlant in.anaf.ietiu'' >•{ Mack vom) and la'’(jTi<.rp,| fnr« 
niture. 'iiie aiticlon of thu latter cl, i-s nmludc bedt-, baby ttg-, '-w iiigH^ chans, 
toy,-. Ac. 
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Iron work, besides cullory, is still hammered with jyreal skill in Amadabad, 
where formerly there wore some very tino workers in metal. Tho boauiiful 
gates of the tomb of Shah Alam are examples of perforated brass work. 

Ivory is worked throughout Gujarat and Bombay into ornaments for the women ; 
so is tortoise-shcdl, which is imported from Zanzibar. Tho poorer classes in 
Daman, Baliuir, Surat, and throughout southern Gujarat, wear the latter orna- 
ments round their wrists; tlio lower ones are small, and others, gradually becom- 
ing larger in size, reach half-way up tho arm. The shell is Worked into armlets 
in Bombay as well as in Gujarat. 

The Bombay box work, which owes its origin to Shiraz in Persia, is also made 
in Surat. This inilustry gives employment to several hundred workmen. Carv- 
ing in eandal\n'Ood, ebony, and blacitwood is carried on at tho same time, and 
articles decorated with various combinations of those Rubstuncos are made botli 
at Surat aud Bombay. Good carving in el)Ouy and black wooil is to bo found at 
Ahmodubad; tho best sandalwood carving comes from Kumpta in Kanara. 

Fire-works nro manufactured at most of tho Native Stales in tho 'V\’e.storn 
Presidency and in Bombay. Gunpowder is made at Buroda ; a miinbor of models 
of breech-loading guns and small arms made iirthut State were exhibited in the 
Bombay Exhibition. 

High art does not, at present, exist in thin PreRidency, nor does the spread of 
education as yet scorn to have developed any artistic feeling. 

The Natives, c.^pocially Portuguese, Parsis, and Hindoos, have, however, tho 
capacity for hoconihig UHoful and clever artizaiH and original workers m tl)o 
lower branches of Art and Art MunufacluroH. They posscRs great facility for 
adaptation, and aro excellent copyists, Indepen<lont of thoir labour in many en- 
ginnering and nrcliitectural otHces, thoir leprodnction and copies of tho temple 
of Ambarnath and of tho painting of tho Ajanta Caves aro creditable. 

As regards lithography, the unaided efToits of Native arliRts have re.sulted in the 
production of a few outlines of roligiou.s subjects, or the pourtraying of the 
inventions of luodorn science, such as tho Hetam heat, lailwuy tiain, bsloon, 
Ac. Ac. These attempts are, however, all very crude ; tlio only gooil work of thia 
kind is turned out from tho Govornment Lithogiaphic Pros^j. 

Tho Native pupils brought up at tho Jk'linol of .Art enerravo on wootl, and havo 
succossfnlly illustrated elementary educational and modical works. 

Printing is very well done in tho presses managed by ICuropoans, and Nativo 
printing is rapidly im])roving throughout the Province, hut especi illy in Bom- 
bay, where tho demand and supply for uewspaper.s and now hooka is rapidly 
incrousing. 

Sculpture ha.s over boon followed by tl o Kuebh and Kathiawar stone-cuttors 
with success. Tho art has boon transmitted from father to son for many genera- 
tions. Tho Mahoinodans wore not slow in availing thomsolvos of these skilful 
atlizans, and it is curious as well as instruotivo to tiaco how the Hindoo ai lists, 
ospeoially in Alimadahiul, intluoncoil tho early Mahom-dau works; how-, after- 
wards, tho taste of their masters, ro.aciing on tho minds of tho ai lists, produced 
tho style of architecture met with in tho Jain temples of Palitann and in other 
p.irts of (■ujunit, The skill of these Kuchh and Katliiawar woikers has beau 
found most useful in executing tho more elaWate jx^rtions of tho stono work of 
the publia buildings now being constructed lu Bombay. With a little training 
thoR.i men render natural objects skilfully and intelligently, and repioduco with 
acciirnpy Gothic details. Excellent Kuchh sculptorp. as wroll a.-t Portugueae inodel- 
Urs huT# boon educated in the School of Art and in the Public Nloiks lu*partmcnt. 
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Mlnefi. — The principal metallic products of the Punjab 
me iron, copper, antimony, lead and ooU. The iron ores 
of the Punjab aie pioiluced along its north-eastern moun- 
tain frontiei, as well as in tin; low IiiIIm of the Suleiman Range 
and those to tbe .^outh-cast of the Rannoo di.'itrict, and to some 
extent in the Salt Range and in the hilly portions of the 
(joorg.ion (li.sirict. Along the Himalayan fiontierthe piineipal 
jilacis of production arc, the Simla Hill States of Jiibal, Dhanii, 
JJas^ahir and R.impoor ; the Slates of Mainli and Siiket, Tians- 
Siitlej ; Kot Kind, Futtehpoor and Chota R.ingal, in the Kangra 
di.'.triot; the hdU ofChamba; R(‘ya>i, Sauf, Kuty;ir and Puncli, 
ill the teiiitoiies ot the Maharaja of Kashmeer ; and Ihikot, in 
Hazara. The ore is aRo o'otained at'Jj.ijaui, in the bills north 
of I’e^hawur, and at Kiinigoiam, in the Wazir lulls. 

hh'om a lepoit on the Chota Rangal Mines of the Kangra 
di^tncl it appeals that (he oie, which is a black sand of 
magnetic oxide of lion of singular puiity, is veiy abuiiilant 
in that loc.ditN. 'J’hc crude substance is fii.^t wa^hetl in 
wooden trougb", the sand i.') can ied off, and the pure non sand 
or ore (about on(*-tenth of the whole) ieiuaiu'> at the bottom. 
This IS smelted by the natives in a pi imiiive bkist-fuinace. 
Fiom a maund of oie about 12 seeis, or oO per cent., of wrought 
non of excellent (pribty is produced, with a coiisinuption of 
about all seeis of charcoal. Owing, however, to the ditliculry of 
.access (the appioacli to the tiact heing oxcetalingly steep), the 
distance Irom a market, the iiiegnlar supply of l.iliotn, and the 
limited sujiply of fuel, it lla^ beim fouml that tin; irou produced 
can baldly eiunpole with iron impoi toil In. m Kiiropis Henco* 
the outturn of the^o mines h.e> o( late mueii dimnii-heil, and 
tlu'v aie.'vttho piacMuit time not iniieh woikod. 

Copih'r me is found in small (piantiliesm the hilly poitionsof 
tlie (joorgaon and His.sar distiiets, and in ll eSalt Ibnigi' ; it aUo 
ixi'ls in Kulu and Spiti, but has not heietofoie been woiked. 
Jntiiuoni/ oecuis in vanous paits of tlie Piovince as a bl.iek 
OK* of antimony; in coinpo.sition it is a ter-sul[diide, and it is 
e diod by the nalivcs Jt is reduced to a line powder, and 

'-Old by diiiggi^'ts a - a (“osmotic for the iu whieli ea.^e it is 
1 (oaet a^i a t«)nic to tin* nerves ot ihei'vo, ami to stieng- 
iii. u I lie sight. 'Idle or<* is much impnited tiom Kandahai, but 
i> pK'dueed in great abiindii.ee in the Himalavan Range. Sunmc 
a!>«> oM’iim in tlio Salt Range. in Rliagat, in Kulbi, in Spiti, ami 
ai IRi 1111, m the bills nmtli ot l*o>lia\\iii. Lend occni.s in various 
in the ioim of sulnluuet or galena, sometimes associated 
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w’ith quartz ; it is called siixma by the natives, and is confounded 
by them with antimony. Besides some lead inincN in Ruin, 
there is a mine near Siibathoo, in the Baraoli pergununl) of the 
Simla district, worked by the Patiala and Snbathoo Mining ('oni- 
pany, which yields about 40 tons of ore per mensem, containing 
from 16 to 72 per cent, of lead. Gold occurs only in sand washed 
down in greater or less abundance by the rivers of the Punjab, 
Gold-washing is taxed, and becomes a source of levonue to tlio 
State; but the amount realized is insignificant. Not more than 
three or four annas’ worth of gold can be obtained by a hard 
day’s labour at washing. 

Salts . — Under this head are classed alimont.ary suit, in- 
cluding common rock and evapoiated salt, saltpctn', alum, 
barilla (sajji)^ and sal-ainmomac (nan^hadar). Rock suit 
is foiiiKl ill tbe Salt Range luiining tbrougb the dliolnm 
and Sbahpoor districts, and on to Kalabngb, Tians-ludus; 
in the chain of bills running from the llivcu* Indus towards 
Bahadoor Kliel, in the Kohat district ; and at Drang and Gmna, 
ill Mandi territory. The principal bods occui in tlio soulhoin 
slopes of the Salt Range; they are fiom loO to 200 toot in 
thickness ; but massc.s ot salt are also found interspersed iimong 
the marls, and detached from the main beds. The .sail, when it 


occurs in the main beds, is remarkahly pure ; il contains traces 
of sulphate of lime, but i.s free troin cliloride ofmagm'sium, on 
which account it. is very little deliquescent. I he nmics uie (d 
two kinds, — one, where the salt rock is approached hy galleiies 
and excavations; the other, wlieic, as at Kala))agh, the salt is 
at the surface, and is (piarricd latlicr than mined 1 he niineial 
is excavated at four places in the Range, , at the Kheoia 
(now called the Mayo) and Saidi .Mines, in the Jh-lnm dMin-l ; 
at the Warcha Mine, in the Slialipoor disliiet: and a* tin* Kaia- 
bagb Quarry, in the Bannoo di'^trict. The exp use of cxcavalion is 
borne by the Government, and the .salt is '«'hl to tnn eis a - i m 
.nines for Us, 3-1-0 p.n' ........nl. The ".Isl nn.._ur„ 

1S72-73 was 13 ,G(;, 4 !) 4 inauinls, valno.l at IN. M S., in tl.o 
provious year the outtnn. was 12 , 72,307 n.au.nl.s, vahn .l a IN. 
.38,82,819. Salt c.xists ill lai-ne (pianlilies at .■i|;hl ntlnii h.i.ililns 

in the Salt Ihiiigo ; b.it these ininesaio clns.'.l, !.. pi.'V.iiitstn.i-- 

gliug. The in.ueral is e.xpoite.l 0. all parts of .he J nejah, and 

goes even lievond the frontier on all .siiies. , . , f.i„ 

Saltpetre ^s foun.l naturally in tl.e .-n. m 
Punjab, and is obtained t>y evaporation bom '\a * i 
been thrown earth cniilaiiiing the cnnle sa t, .i ^ ‘ ^ 

yielding raoreor less ahim, i.h ahmidant. all tl.rnngh the ...d I ig. 

Barilla is an unpu.e ca.bonatc of soda, pn pa.ed l.y hn.n.ng 
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plants of the salsola and other species, and collecting the ashes, 
which melt into a dark-coloured mass ; it is called by the na- 
tives sajji, and is principally produced in the Montgomery, iSiraa, 
and Jhung districta 

Sal Ammoniac is manufactured largely at Kaithal and Gula, 
in the Kurnal district. It is occasionally extracted from brick- 
kilns in other districts, but in small quantities. It is used as a 
freezing mixture with nitre and water, and in arts, in tinning 
and soldering metals, and in the operation of forging the com- 
pound iron used for gun-barrels by native smiths. 

Coal . — Several samples of a mineral resembling coal, found in 
various parts of the Province, have proved on examination to be 
in most instances lignite, and procurable in iusigniheant quan- 
tities. But in the Salt Range a good fuel in larger quantities 
has been discovered in several localities, the best being in the 
neighbourhood of Kalabagh. Coal or lignite occurs also in the 
Salt Range at Bhagauwala, Drengan, Kheoia, Pid, and a few 
other places in the Jhelum district; but the quantity is believed 
to be too limited, and a large portion of it is too inaccessible to 
be of practical value. 

Sandstone, granite, and other descriptions of stone suitable for 
building purposes are procured in abundance in all the hilly por- 
tions of the Province. White, black, and grey marbles are ob- 
tained from Sabi Balibgarh, in the hills to the south-west of 
Delhi ; and an inferior kind from Narnaul, in Patiala territory. 
The Salt Range contains many varieties ; and yellow marble 
is to be found in Yusufzai. Kunkur, or irrcgulaily-shaped pieces 
of calcareous concrete, abounds in most districts, and is exten- 
sively used for metalling roads; it forms, when burnt, a good 
linio for mortar. Limestone of other descriptions is to be ob- 
tained in most ot tlie billy districts, and sometimes in the form of 
boulders in the beds of torrents in the submontane tracts. The 
Salt Range is ricli in gypsum. 

Extensive quarries, producing slate adapted for roofing and 
flooring, exist in the Kangra and Cliamba Hills, and are worked 
scioutifically. Those at Kangra, near Dhurmsala, and those in 
the vicinity of Dalhousio, are worked by European companies ; 
so also are the quarries in the Mewatti Hills, near Rewari, in 
tho Goorgaon district. Slates fit for rooting and flooring purposes, 
hut in smaller quantities, aic procurable in the bills abent Simla, 
and in other localities. Several deposits of Plumbago exist in the 
hills near Shona, in the Goorgaon distiict. This mineral marks 
paper easily, but little of it appears fit for the manufacture of 
black-lead pencils. Sulj^hur is found extensively throughout the 
Salt Range, and is manufactured at Kohat j the valley of Puga, in 
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Ladakh, whence borax is obtained, also yields sulphur. Kao- 
iin, or the clay from which porcelain is manufacture, is procur- 
able in abundance and of good quality at Dalhousie, but the cost 
of carriage is great ; also in the hills of the Goorgaon and Delhi 
districts. Petroleum is found at Jabba near Ralabagh, at Dhadar 
and ^ursingpoor, in the Salt Range, at Jabba near Nurpoor, in the 
AUad Ravine, at Katirkot on the Indus, at several places in the 
neighbourhood of Fatehjung in the liawulpindee district, and in 
smaller, quantities at other places. 

ManufaciurfS . — In the returns, which are only approximate, 
wa tiiid 525 large works of which 242 are paper woiks, 76 silk 
works, 60 wood works, 66 wool works, 47 shawl works, and 18 
iron works. Small works, according to the return, have inci eas- 
ed from 433,759 in number in 1871-72 to 452,280 in 1872-73, 
of which 249,618 arc entered as cotton works, 42,209 as leather 
works, 86,773 as wood works, and 28,831 as iron works. The 

total number of workmen increased from 1,181,486 in 1871-72 
to 1,24.5,788, which may be regarded as some indication of ac- 
tivity and progress in the main branches ot industry. I ho total 
value of the manufactures for 1872-73 is estimated in round nurn- 
bers, at Rs 5,81,54,000, being 46^ lakhs in excess of t hcH‘&timale 
for 1^71-72, and 15 lakhs in excess of that lor 1870-< 1. Iho 
following is the detail for three years ; 
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German war. The value of cotton manufactures maintains its place, 
IhMnj' very little short of 1870-71, and lar^^ely in excess of 1871-72. 
The leather manufacture shows a slight increase in value. The 
column I'or lea is incorrectly blank, as tea cultivation in the Kangra 
Valley is in a thriving state. 

Mr. Baden Powell uives the following detailed description 
of the manufactures of the Punjab:— 

Co/l<m Mnnrifartnres—Thono consist of native cloths woikod with native thread, 
hoth coloniod and plain. The colouiod cloths are goneially either stripped orrhock 
with 01 without borders. Coarse cloths dyed red aie much lu uso , of courso 
other coloined clotlis aro also used in all shades and varieties. Of white cloths, 
d.iiiia^k clotli IB about the best of all tho thicker cotton f.ibiics, and shows the 
gn';(t('-.t iid\anc(» in workmanship. It is principally iiuido at Julluiulur, Hiishiarpoor, 
I'.aiala and Looduinah. (jhuutakU and am also white cloths, pattemod 

with diamonds oi a herring bone” in the fabric. Thick wlnto cloth is (/osidi, of 
wliii’h llu'in aro vaiK'ties, < lianm, {lainsi. &c, according to the number of tibroa in 
tlite.ul. (joaiscr than */o.sMti is tho one-thread fabiic, or This is a 

< 'i.',ip clotli used foi (UiHttM's, &c, ddzzi is a tliinner and common-class fahiic, hut 
H well tuadt', is a vei v sei vicealdo uiticle. Next 4U‘ several vaiioties of thin cloths, 
v.uMiig lu llnoness down to tho softc-t muslin. The vai ictios of printed calico 
good-^. llooi -cloth ■, vVc., am niei'dy v.iriotit of the above cloths. Tho next class of 
(.otlon fabric is tlio dnii or <otton c.itpet. This is a lloor-clolli, of thickness 
vjiiyuig a<‘cordiag to tlio <pialilv of tho fabric, and dyed of viinous 
coloiii u (Jotton rug.s aro made with a pilo liko Tmkey carpets in .some 
{) 1 ac(>-., ('Specially Moollaii. Otlo'i ( otton m.iuufactures am broad tape, or 
c()iton rope, colomcd and plum, hmse nets, fringe for a hoi -'('’s hi'ad to kee[) otl' flies, 
and naiiuw tape All the .ibovo are made with .\'ati\ o thiaaid The next class con- 
si'.ts oi linei wliife lainit's, madcMvitli Knmpe.in. thread, such as the iicher classes 
weal. Aii'l, lastly, them .iie the j.iil mmul.iclures of table cloths ((/(imu, si), table 
napkins and towels of all soits, lino and lough (Tiiikish towels), which aie made 
[)Mnci])ally by coiuicts with the Native loom and X.ilivo or Englisli tliiead accoid- 
mg a-, tho fabric is to 1 h' of finei or C(mim*i soil. 

IVDollfil J/uiif'/dc/uH .s - -The next f.ibnca of textih' manufacture am tlio-’o 
m.ule of wool. Woollen manufactuics am iitlior of pfus/o/o/o/, couutiy ,s!i(.ep's 
wool, or goat .and i amel b.nr. Ilcio comes that wondciiul cla-s of in.inu- 

f.u'tuKH wha'b aie known as K.uhniir shawl-.. They au' of two kinds, -- 
looui-wovo, wlu'ii' th<' whole patb'rn is wiomrht in tin' loom, w itli an ('ndlcss 
holies of tlueads of .dl > oloiiis , the other oinlibi . wla>n» a foiuiiiatien is mailo of a 
plain fahne in peilton of dideieiu colours, tm' suif.iceof which is then minutely 
V'oiked ON or bv h nal with a pattoin emhi. i '.•■i.sl m lino jm-fiiH thn.ul or 
Kunolimos silk, (’otinliv wool is the \.ool oi tlio (/a/ai » oi llat-t.uh'd sheep of tlio 
Salt Range .ind (>t IVsh.iwur, .iml bl.e'k ami whito wool ol tlie ( emmon sheep. 
Imi'Mi llu'st) Idankcis uio unde. ( )no olhei class of fabi los leio.iins to ho noticed, 
II,, pile 01 'I'm key carpets. These am made of eno-it execllonee at Mooltan ; 
others aie nn|HUted. chudlv of huiall s-i.'e, fiom Ikkluiia, Y.nkaml and Kashgar. 
The l.alioii' I'eniial .lail also pn'duccs \ei\ lino suniph lio.it hair is principally 
iced loi making eoai.se bags, eo.ii.se hl.nil, el., .ltd mats for tho llooi In Pediawur 
lhi-!i' a tiiic kind "f goat hair woike.l up into oi elelh Witli legard to 

lUiel lian . too Mift iniiel Wool i.s woven into ( 7 .(i;/<iv i^lolig o\ el -coats) ami SOmo 
kinds oi cloth. These, however, au' mo.stly m.ido m Kal>ul, It'ikii.ira ami Kohkan. 

-At pie.sent the best mUvs n.. made at M'loltan, lad ore ami Bahawaljvoor, 
lee i.n.o.'i are jinucipally plain, striped "i sliol silks Ne.it elu'ck silkh are also 
le l ie , t' cso lind tiio T^^ullo^| ^alo aumicj KuMij'oan ladies, ami, as they will wash 
.n 1 v.o.ii well, ate realiv x.sluable ami u.selul uilich's. The Bahawalpoor silks aro 
rc" ii!y,\hlt' foi their design. 'Iheso f.ibnes :ii,» often vaiiod by the intermixture of 
- ,.iu . I /h'-sy portioms wiili the pl.rin silk lu gulai Mtiu is lu-t inodmiod at Lahore, 
e>' M'oltan, or OYon Bah.awalpooj. Th.ii which 14 sold in shopn is imin>rlod from 
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Europe, or more, Bokhara rarely from Yarkand and China. Notwithstanding tho local 
manufactures, silk dopaUa^ or scarves worked with gold are largely imported from 
Benares. Velvet is in demand for Native saddles and sadiUe-clotbs ; it is also uned 
for the small carpet on which kings and great dignitaries sit, and for cushions, and 
for the covering of sword scabbards. Velvet is not made, as far as is known, in any 
part of India, and certainly not in the Punjab. The fancy articles in silk, that is 
articles made without the aid of the loom, are more numerous than thoso of tho 
cotton or wool classes . First there are the izatfMvui, or netted sashes, by which 
tho paijamas are fastened round tho waist. Various head ornaments, horse 
pings of all kinds, fringes for the nose, tho long tassels that ornament the saddle, 
and leading ropes are also made of silk. 

Fibrom Manvfactuyes.—OnQ indigenous fabric of this class is tho coarse sack- 
ing, or tat^ answering to tho “ gunny” of Bengal. It is used for packing or lor 
floor-cloths, or for sacks and bags for grain. The next division of this cl.»ss con- 
tains ropes of all kinds, made cliielly of the heath of the Succharum tuunja (bau 
munj) ; of san (hemp) and sankokra (t)io llozoUo plaut.) The third division con- 
tains Native paper, either plain or coloured. It dilTors not in kind, hut only in 
(juality and e.xcellenco of manufacture, and in the size of tho siii cts. The pa}H.T 
of Kashmir is, however, ditlojeut in kind, and is hupoiior to anything yet pro- 
duced in the Punjab. All tho jails now produce paper, ami in soiuo id them of «x- 
cellent quality. Old faty chopped into pieces, is the ordinary paper tiiaU'nal,- -not 
old rags. Tho last liivision comprises a senes of mats, basketn, and of (hti kxy or 
light screens for doors. Punkahs, hand fans, and masts manufactured from Uio 
tough tibrous jnoces of tho palm-leaves are \ery c<tmmon and are iinpnrtod fioui 
PesTiawur. There aio also basket and serocna of tho culm of tho sirFiy ornamcnlod 
witli patterns, Ac., of woollen thiead. 

Finbroideri/.—TUlA class includos embroidery of all kinds, the rich gold einhroi- 
(ierios of saddles, ?/io and c/iogo.s’ ; the I'caidiful silk needle-woi ked in /aj.s »- 
mnia, cotton and not; and lastly tho wonderful Kaslmin dui/ilor or needle-worked 

roods, consisting of sluwN, caps, co.ats and cAejrn, whoMnoil sl.inco ih, 

but tho pattern is worked by hand sticbmg to a degiee of lineness lh.it im peifecily 
marvtdlous. In thoso works tlio groat patienoo and evtieine delicacy of linger ol 
Iho workman is oxhihited to tho utmost. Many of tho einhioidered i.iitternu pro- 
duced must have iciiuired tho patient minute l.ih.nir i-f consivMitivo inunlh^ 

tlio be.uitiful anangement of colour and great van-dy and elegan. ’ 

know ledge of the principles of colouring, and hem o U imt seld-m iMiq-uis that th at 
colour degenciates into glare and llien contra^'* into gaudmo-s 

«oo,/,..-TI,c «„Ki..al Nal.vo manuhu-lu.o, /‘f 2 , "o 

Coiiiiiion slioo^, MnWlery, l'..oI;-I'in<iinvS -nii '“Y* .i.,..!,,... 

..„ly laathor a, Ik-los m emum, Tho o 

lacmvca aro tl... roMilt of |.•,u.o|.oa.^l.•mK...l on tl.o o„o hu.nl, a’"' '“‘'"',1 

12, on tho oU„M, Sa,l.llf.y, hnrno.a and Kngl.th boot, and ohot- aro no* vary *oll 

made by Native woikmon. , „ntl.raf mi/ nil 

M^UU Ma,n,j\dlt>rc,^.-~ThU largo and mq.ertanl cla «, 
manufactures m metal, is subdivided piiuiardy m o lo | j j j | 

of *ork in Iho proo.ona nnd non-i'ro-oua nivlal.. ' ‘ V*' ‘ ;‘,2 ' 2 

,v„rk .n oopiK-r. hrasa and boll no-tal, .bn-lly ” ^ ,1 ' d Xr«v2 

cooking, drinking and holding '''‘Yavo^'them^-''t "is lodv tbo vi ry ]-ome»t 
tho people an, nch enoiirh to have j, .m h bolU 

that aio nmlinoil entirely ‘f 
bcrcws. nails, nun pans and ^ 

for iraprovi-ment. With regard V It I.^.^d ^ all m. tho 

of table knives at Shahpoor, and v.anonH artid.s aU.-, a 

European model. A poition of ibo man} < ' , , iinnufivi luri-)* ronlam* 

under this class. Tbo m xt 

TgoM wt Cr" goM tbreail Ind spangh s g-dd mdiUry bee, gold edging 
of gold wire, sue g j llrutencd wires of the or- 

;"o1 lie tund‘”*^;nn: mw sold cLllt b, iLe «d of . ..Ik »r,,. 'Uto »oxt ol^ 
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includea the same motals in a moro aolid form, such as cups and vessels, both plain 
and ornamental, or chased over with tlie beautiful flower-work in relief, as intho 
Kashmir silver. In this class are also included a multitude of trinkets. Next 
ceirie tho beautiful hofUjnri work, —arms and shields, pen-boxes and caskets, 
combi, biiltoin, papoi*kriiv*-i, lelt-'r v\eii,dits and many other articles of iron 
poll-died and w-rou^dit all o\er with cuiious devices in gold lines made by ham- 
mering in gold v.-ire. Last in this class comes plating, both water and electro-plate. 
The former has boon done for ,voais in tlie cities of the Puiij.ib by ovorlav lug 
with thin gold, hut tho latter is quite now, and has Iwon practised by a fev/ work- 
men with fair success. 

Nat‘V(i Jrii'clh'iij and Enmnd ///_7.--Tlie latter is noliimablo chielly on tho backs 
of sot jewels,— many lin.'s and bia<-'-lets bi iiig linislicd with oriamolhug in this way. 
Tho must showy pieces of cniiiiclling me the silver va-^es from ivashmir and 
Mooltan and the onauiolled jowclh'iy of Kingra. Tho jowollciy, properly so 
called, consists of gems, cut and set in gold, lor lings, necklaces, A:c. Almost tho 
only gems esteemed by Natives tor ll.oir llnest ornaments aie ruliies, emeralds, 
diamonds and peails. All the ot’iu'rs mo despised. Tlio gems are all imported. 
Another class of jewelkny wliicli d.-ei v( s notice is that of Delhi, made in the Ku- 
ropoan fashion, witli slones cut as in Lmopo which latter aio chiotly biought trom 
Caleutta. Very good native woik ui mutation of European is also done at Kan- 

, . , 

Maniifiirtinci^ hi IIW/. — Fimt in this cl.i.,s comes furniture, principally made 
by European hands in icginieiital woik dH)p-, oi by natives uiidoi Eiiiopean siijier- 
intoildencc*. Another divi-ion "t tins cl.i,, <*intains all tho wood c.uviiigs, such as 
legs of buds, l)o\()s, w'iilkm\'- 'f i> ks and .11 1 leles. Tm iied wood w.iie is made at 
Pak Patt in and otiier plaees,- iho toined v nes, boxes, Ac , being aftorwanls 
cover'd with v.ii it'gated l.ieqiier and [)oli-,iiod. Delic.ito ivuiy eai \ mg is done, 
jirincipally at Delhi mid rmMt'>:ir. 

Pufiiir l'(u/(c. — I’evoiid i ludo pipiei nrudio fiom Mii 'uiTiiigm h tlnue is hardly 
uny tnado in tlio PioMtice. 'I iio Kadouu bi>\e , pen liav'<, e.iid-eases, Ac , aio .some 
of them of Wood and .some ol p.tpi'*' m.iciie, tho suifaeo b'Ungnioht beautifully and 
(bdicalelv pamtud ovei m gold or col()m^, oi both, on a giouiid of some coloui pre- 
viously laid on. 

Podi'nf. — Oeneially spiuiking, rotlimg is nn<le but rinlo porous earthen vess(ds of 
the vaiious foimstd watoi-b.ul. s. i up->. p.iii-« mul cookmg-pot.s; but in .severc.l dis- 
tiicts of tlie Ibovimai beautiful tbm p ipei pntiei y, ungbi'ed, is lu'inuiactuied. Sunus 
of till! polteiy isot a ])ile veil )v\, ail I .V lilllo oI .V Idaelv coloui. Somii r>f the jails 
make pottiuy, and -rre.it piogr---^' b.is b-soi m i-le, iiolii as to loi ni, c-dour and qu.iliiy 
of gla/e ; loit siill ili(‘ mt is in<le aiet mqieilLOi, and the apjuuatus and mibstances 
employed niM-d m.pioveinert 

— Tim attempts of tlm Piomu<-o .\t glass-making :>ro as foll-iAs: — 
The cnnle glass h -i thi-d; 'rr.'imi-h ni-i'.-'iiil, wlii--|i Imlii-jus h-aile are bh>wn, 

l»ut no advance in tins has billicilo l-ei n in ide. I'lit' t- - !--, tin* fuin.ico and llm an- 
iiualing aie all on tho sm llle-^t s'-.ile, .m-i of t'lo rud-Mt And nm.sl ms.iti-i.u'teiy 
Kind. 'I'lio few wlulo gl i-s .ii'i-h's ih.it .110 tn.ulo of fo'-kmi Fuiope.m 
articles melted down. Tim be-,', ubi-s is ^l.l'b^ it I'.iuipat mid K ii n il (Jl.ms is 
not Used for dunking out of by uitives, mul tint employed by Europeans is im- 
pelled, as IS also wiuuuw glass. 

Outlh. 

Tlioro are no inine,s or (jnarngs in tlii.s Piovince but in many 
parts kuukur, (an inUnior knui of liino-vstone) i.s found in large 
ijuaiititius, and ib tnucli nsud fur luotalling rotid.s, a purpose for 
\\hieli it IS admirably adajUul. Tlituc may be said to be liardly 
any maiiufai’tuics in Ouiilt ; ti little cU)tL is still made but it is 
gtadnally giving place to impuitod piece goods, and though 
some cuuutiy made cloth is atill e.xpoited the r|uantity is 
bocomiug gradually less. The country cloth is mostly of the 
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coarsest kind, but tiotne very fine muslin was formerly made 
at Tanda in the Faizabad district ; since there has been no Court 
at L\ickno\v there has been no demand for the fabric and none is 
now made. An attempt to introduce the silk worm into Oudb, 
which was made a few years hack, id not prove 8ucces.sful. In 
one division it is said that the spmniup: of cotton thread hv native 
women is rapidly ceasinii, ami many weavers of nati\c cloth aro 
abandoning their hereditaiy trade, and these resuIU are attri- 
huted to tlie preference sliown for the goods manufactured at the 
Elgin Mills at Cawnpoie. 

Central Provinco. 


A/tnes. — This Province is very rich in coal and iron. Coal 
exploration in tlio ('handa District curomemed in ISCB. Fiom 
Au^mst 1S72 all progress in I'urther ''inking the shaft at Wa- 
rora was stopped from the inade<piaey of the pumping machinery 
employed and the defective character of the works constructed 
at the pit mouth. The sinking up to that time had gone down 
to 101 feet below the surface, or a little more than halt the 
depth at which coal had been proved by previous boring. It was 
not till Fehrurury 1873 that new and more powerful machinery 
was set up ; a new eiigiiic hous(‘ and other buildings were finish* 
ed, and woik recomimmci'd. Since then tin* progress has been 
steady, and on the 2tdh Julv at al>ont 17f) fei't below pit-head 
level coal was reached. This ^(‘am ot C"al has been prov(‘d to bo 
feet thick, and, what wa,', not preMo^^ly suspected, the borer 
has pioved that a second seam <»1 coal I 1 te(‘t thiek lii*s at a lit* 
tie distance below the mam seam. 'I'he (piality oil ho coal has 
not yet been fully te.^^ted ; but it i< judged to he of fair (piality 
and superior to that obtained at (loe-onve. Shmild the doiihlo 
seam prove to ho continuous over the whole c-»al lieid at Waio- 
ra the supply is calculated hv the Kngineers to ho ((luallotho 
consumption of 101) yeais at 100,000 ton'' ))er annum. 

Tl.o coal ont-.'n.ps ii. Ilio I),-:rh t lia. l-.n5;l,r..n known, 

nn<l it was in 1 ST'J t . M-npU.nv to... taken 

from two .oparato s.-a.ns at an.l In ara, for Ir.al u 

the locomotives of the (Jreat Iml, an I'.n.oM.la Railway IhoarA 

.earns f.om which the above <1''^‘''''''7 

1 i to 21 feet thick, and iin<lcrlie alx.iit s (cd of baiiJ.lunt , h rt tUO 

field reauire.s to be furtlior tested Iw borings. n i 

The known coal lichl in thi^ ,li-t,ivt ,s m wha .s called the 
“Satpoora ha.iii,’' the limits of which have not yet been tested, 
hut a Lam at Mohpani is heiii" worked hy the ‘‘ ^erhlldda ( oal and 
T ,anv ' whirl) has a hraneh line of rails eoimccting tho 

mke with ‘the Great Indian Peninsula Railway by which supidlM 
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of coal, to a limited extent, are forwarded for the use of the rail- 
way. The demand is, however, greater than the supply, and the 
Mining Company are making some efforts to test their capabilities 
to meet the demand. Some efforts were also made by Government 
during the year under report to test the whole area of the Satpoora 
basin, and also to bore into the rock strata through the alluvial de- 
posit of the Nerbudda Valley in the vicinity of the railway near 
Oadawara to prove the existence or otherwise of coal. The whole 
season’s boring operations, however, unfortunately proved a failure 
owing to the insufficiency of the boring plant and to the misman- 
agement of the Superintendent of the works. 

The trial borings on this field in the neighbourhood of the 
village of Tipperpenti were brought to a close in October 1872 
on the transfer of the Oodavary River works to the Madras Go- 
vernment, Much of the season’s work consisted in attempts to 
trace the confines of the 12 feet seam struck last year in one of the 
bore holes, but unfortunately little success attended the operations, 
the rod in one boring breaking at the depth of 345 feet, and in the 
other meeting with hard rock difficult to penetrate at 206 feet 
without touching the seam. But sufficient has been ascertained 
to enable the Engineer to estimate the capabilities of the whole 
field at about a couple million of cubic yards of workable 
coal.” The coal is said to be of inferior quality, giving an average 
of 30 per cent. cash. The thorough testing of this field will now 
depend on the action of the Madras Government. 

The Province was visited by Mr. H. Bauerman,askilled metallur- 
gist deputed to examine and report on the feasibility of establishing 
Iron works in India, and the following is extracted from his prelimi- 
nary report Hematite of Chanda. There are two localities 
about five miles apart known as Lohara. At the eastern ono 
there is a mass of dense red hematite and magnetite more or less 
silicious forming an isolated hill which rises about 120 feet 
above the level of the surrounding country. The mass would 
probably yield from 300,000 to 500,000 tons without going be- 
low the surface. The secoud or western Lohara is similar in 
character but smaller in extent. These ores are about 45 to 50 
miles from Chanda, and would become of great value in the event 
of iron making becoming general in India as they would bo 
used for fettling puddling furnaces and for mixing with the 
poorer ores of other districts. “The brown hematite of the Ner- 
buda Valley which is found in limestone about 25 miles north of 
Gadarwara is, as regards quality, about the best of the Indian 
ores that I have seen. If good coal were to be discovered by the 
boring at Gadarwara that station would form a good site for an iron 
work, producing small bar and sheet-iron and similar high classed 
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products. The best Dative iron is made from the Narbudda ore^ and 
it is probable that the manufacture will continue to flourish in this 
district as the demand for native made iron seems to continue even 
in districts that can be supplied with English and Swedish bars.’* 
The prospects of large iron works being set up at either or both 
these places depend so much on the Anal result of the coal opera* 
tions at Warora and Qadarwara that it would be premature to 
speculate on the subject now. Since Mr. Bauerman has left, coal 
has been reached at Warora, but that is all that can be said 
at the present time, the quality of the coal nnd its fitness for 
blast furnaces and the like remain to be decided. At Gadarwa- 
ra the borings are still in progress, and some time will yet elapse 
before the extent and quality of the coal beds can bo reported on. 

Manufactures. — 'I’here are no manufactures peculiar to the Cen- 
tral Province, and no particular excellence can be assigned to 
the produce of any one of the industries practised there, except , 
perhaps the tissue work of Burhanpoor and the richly cmbioi- 
dered wearing apparel manufactured in parts of Nagpoor and 
Bhandara. These command an extensive foreign (Indian) de- 
mand, in fact the weaving industry is the only one the outturn 
of which enters largely into the export traffic of the Province. 
It is not possible to offer any certain statistics of the extent of 
the weaving trade, practised as it is in a piecemeal fashion all over 
the province. It is nevertheless the main local industry, ^'^d 
commands a large market notwithstanding the competition with 
Manchester goods and the disturbing ffuctnations in the cotton 
market. The coarse made native cloth will no doubt long con- 
tinue to be in general demand, owing to its inore durable 
qualities and also to the fact of its being manufactured fn 
a form adapted for native wear. Of other manufactures, 
that of iron smelting and shaping the material into the many 

forma of implements used in agnculture, is perhaps the next 

raosc impoi’Lut, and is carried on m a rudo primitive way 
in many places all over the Province. 

Burma. 

There ie no report. The Province i. rich in miucrnl wealth, 

Coorg. 

• f,vir<T The Coorg knivee, aorae of 

There ™ ,„,i handsomely ornamented, are the 

which are „ortby of notice. In the 

only arUc Dorth-ciwt frontier the ihawls (Kum- 

UL. xviu. * “ 
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Mysore^ 


Coorgs, are manufactured. In North Coorg the coarse cotton 
cloth worn by field labourers is made, and a 6ne desci iptiou of cloth 
is woven in small (quantities at Kodliped. Manufacturing in- 
dustry has made little or no progress amongst the population, 
owing perhaps to the excessive dampness of the climate during 
the prevalence of tlie south-west monsoon especially, and almost 
every article used in the country has in consequence to be impor- 
ted. The workmanship of the village carpenters and blacksmiths 
is of the rudest description. 

Mysore. 

Mines , — The principal metallic products of the Mysore 
Province arc iron, iron-sand, gold-dust, emery-stones and 
small (quartz crystals. In the Nundydroog Division iron ore is 
found in four talooks of the Bangalore, five talooks of the Kolar 
^and ono taiook of the Toomkoor District. Iron abounds in the 
*Shimoga, Chanuagri, Tarikero, Kadnr, lliriyur, llosduvga, Chit- 
aldroog and Budihal talooks of the Nagr Division, as well as in 
the Mysore Dlstricjt of the Ashtagram Division. There are 237 
so called mines in the Province and furnaces for tlie n.anu- 

facture of iron. During the year under report, 33,989* maunds 
of iron were qiroduccd. The duty levied on iha furnaces amoun- 
ted in the aggregate to Ivs. 8,188-9-5, against Rs. 8,700-4-5 
in the previous year. During the year 1872-73, two seers of 
gold wcio obtained in tbo Betmangla taiook of the Kolar District, 
where it is found in .small (quantities by wa.^hing the alluvial soil. 
Gold dust is also occasionally found in the washings caused by the 
moonsooii rains from the Htmiagiri Hill in the Huliynrdurga Ta- 
iook of the Nundydroog Division. The washers are saui to realize 
about 4 annas worth ol gold in a day’s washing. Granite, laterite 
and other de.scriptions ol stone suitable for building and other pur- 
j) 0 scs arc procured in abundance throughout the Province. 

JfannfaclNrt’s —The total value of the maiiufactuies for the 
jtar 18 thus aq'piuximately Hhewn ; — 



Ki4 


lU 

Silk 

... 

Iron 

1 t.’MJOO 

(Litton 


Ura-i'i .* 1111 ] oojipor 


Wool 

iss.aca 

ItmUliui; miUoi .nls 

l!0,.’'niO 

I'lllK'S 


(bU 

aao.t:)ii 

rijx'v 

lo.aoo 

Sno.u 


WooJ 

2,').,>0O 

S.ilt 



'the foregoing alone do not represent all the nianufacturcs 
of tlie Province, for the informatii n q^rociirahle on the 
subject is still defective. In nearly every part of My.sore, 


* lbs. i>er uiauuU, 
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cotton cloths ave woven. The manufacture of raw silk is carried 
0.1 to a considerable extent in Kengeri, Closepet, Cliaim.- 
patna Kouhouhalli, Nelaraangala, Kolar, Waliir, Kimigal and 
Hul.ynrduiga. Hus branch of industry is now in a dcja-essed 
state oiyug to mortality among the silk-worms. The Mysom 
silk cloth used by native females and iuterwovcn with lace, com- 
inands a hi^h price m tliecoiiutiy,an(l is exported largely. Gold 
ai.d Sliver lace is nianufuctured piiucipillv at Baiigaloie. Cliik- 
ijayanlialh in tlie Toonikoor District i. noted for tlic inauufacturo 
ot bianUets. iron and steel are largely manufactured in Korata- 
gere, Maddaairi and Magadi. Channapatua in the Bangalore 
District has long been noted for toys and wiioused for musical 
instiuments. At Palhalli iu the Ashtagrain Division, there him 
been for 12 years past a huge sugar inaimfactoiy. Bangalore is 
noted for its woollen carpets ainl inifs. Those numifaclurod attho 
Central Jail are of superior design and workmanship, and are 
mostly sent to Itnghuid to meet ordei.s fiom that country. Aitieles 
of excellent workmanslnp in sandalwood and silver in the shape of 
boxes, cases, cups and saucers, &c , are made in some paitn of 
tiie Irhimoga and Mysore Districts, and the brass and copper 
pottery of ^laddu'^iri in the Toonikoor District is olTnuch repute, 
Berar. 


Mr. Bauerman examined the mineral deposits, Tiio 
coal -boring operations at Pisgami were taken over by tho 
Public Works Department at tho beginning of l872-7.'b The 
curious salt lake of Lonar in the Buldaii.ih District was 
worked by Goverumerit, to enable the origin of tin* deposits 
to bethorouglilv investigated and the value of the lake fully useer- 
tained. The duUa, which it produces, consists f»f a close collec- 
tion of occular crystals between two compact surfaces. The wrm- 
7)mck didla consists of the charaoteristic cubical crv.^tals of com, 
mon salt of large size ananL:ed niodly m pyramidical forms on a 
compact mass of the common dulla. The^e crydals are jmre salt, 
Maiivfactures . — A purely agiieultural province like Beiur finds 
it more profitable to rai-'-c raw produce to pay for imjioitcd manu- 
factures than to create a trade by which it might export. Cot- 
ton cloths, mostly of the caar^cr kmd'i, f*ome stout carpets, and 
some charjamahs, or Indian saddles, are made within the Provin- 
cc. A little silk-weaving goe^ on , and the dyes arc good at cer- 
tain places. At JJcwalgat, Jicar Buhlaiiah, they forge still of fair 
quality. Nagpore gujipbes fine cloth'*, Nearly all articles of fur- 
niture or luxury come from the M est. 


: u 2 
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Thi Early Trade of India, 


CILVPTER IV. 

FOREIGN AND COASTING TRADE. 
The Early Trade. 


The East India Company, thou<>h established in 1599, ex- 
ported only 4,520 tons in 11 vessels to India, the South Sea 
and China in 1689. From 1795.96 to 1834-35 the trade was 
as follows 



IShips. 

Tons. 

Imports 

Exports. 

Total. 

1794-95 ... 

179 

57,696 




1805-06 ... 

210 

82,814 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1813 14 ... 

222 

77,192 

2,266,668 

;4, 645,106 

1 

0,911,774 

1823-24 ... 

228 

87,524 

3, 936, 7056,279, 833 

10,210,598 

1833-34 ... 

339 

124,lG0j 

2.569,445 

5.552,034 

8,121,479 

1834-35 ... 

223 

120,635j2,949,431 

4,590,902 

7,440,338 


In the subsequent thirty years, or in 1864-66. the trade reached 
its highest point in value, £123,813,004. In 1866-67, from a fall 
in the inflated price of cotton, it stood at £95,440,109, and in 
1869-70, it leached the healthy level of £100,395,055. Since that 
year the value has fluctuated, but the average may be taken as, for 
foreign commerce, a hundred millions sterling annually, and for coast- 
ing, twenty-five millions, or 125 millions in all. During the past 
two years the total value of the trade has been below the normal 
average 




Tht Trait from 1834 to 18*4. Ijf 


The Foreign Trade from 1834 to 1874. 


Yeabs. 

1 Totjll Merchandise and 
Teeasukk. 

Merchandiw 

and 

Troaatire. 

ImportB. 

Experts. 

1834-35 

£ 

6,154,130 

£ 

8,188,162 

£ 

14,342,293 

1835-3(> 

0,928,312 

11,214,604 

18,142,916 

1836-37 

7,573,157 

13,.504,117 

21,077,274 

1837-38 

7,672.572 

11,.5S3,(:)7 

19, 256, "09 

1838-39 

8,251,595 

12,122,675 

20,374,270 

Annual Average 

7, .316,953 

1 1,322,699 

18, 6,18, 652 

1839-40 

7,776,500 

11,337,268 

19.109,7(18 

1840-41 

10,202,193 

13,822,069 

24,024,262 

1841-42 

y. 029, 901 

14,340,292 

2:1,970,193 

1842-43 

1 1,040,89.5 

1.1.767,621 

24, 814, .516 

1843-44 

13,012,470 

17.999,654 

31,012,030 

Annual Average 

1(M'».V»’»2 

14, 2.52, .561 

24,706,164 

1844-45 

14,506,5,37 

17,697,052 

32,203,589 

1845-40 

11, .>83, 138 

17,844 701 

29,428,1:19 

1840-47 

1 1,806,580 

16, 059, .106 

27, 90.5, .892 

1847-48 

1(1,571,007 

14,73.1.43.^ 

25,309,442 

1848-41) 

I2,5I9,.3(»7 

18,028,244 

31,177,661 

Annual Ai^rage 

12,209,375 

16,995,.'»4S 

29,2 4,923 

1849-50 

13,(;96,(;96 

18.283,543 

31,980,2.19 

1850-51 

15, 370, .597 

18,705.438 

34,070,035 

1851-52 

17,292,549 

20, 798 ,.143 

38,090,891 

1862-53 

16,902,240 

20,519,862 

38,422,103 

1853-54 

15,991,615 

20,778,437 

36,77.1,052 

Annual Average ainco 1849-50 ... 

15,s.>l,.339 

20,017,125 

35,808,404 

1854-55 

14,770,923 

20.191,268 

84,906,180 

1855-50 

25.244,782 

I 23,040,414 

48,886,226 

1850-57 

28,01)8.284 

26, .591,879 

56,200,163 

1857-58 

31,093,06.5 

28,278,174 

69, .171, .539 

1858-59 

.34,645,6.50 

30,5.12,298 

65,077.948 

Annu'd Average 

30,852,542 

2.5,847.471 

5:, 700, 01 3 

1859-60 

40,622,10:4 

28,889,210 

69, .5 11,31,1 

1860-61 

34,170,393 

.14,090,1.54 

68,260,947 

1861-62 

37,272,417 

37,(8)0,397 

71,272,814 

1862-63 

43,14 1,:i6l 

48,970.785 

92,112,186 

1803-64 

60,108,171 

f,6,h9.5.8H4 

lI7,<W4,06r, 

Annual Average 

41,062.967 

43,109,286 

84,2.12,25.1 

1864-65 

49,514,27.5 

69,471,791 

118,986,060 

186.5-66 

66, 150,. '129 

67,050,475 

12.1,81.3,004 

1866-67 

46,207,.^32 

50,2(t2,777 

96,440,109 

1867-68 

49,560,628 

51,478,095 

101,0.18,621 

1868-69 ... • 

51,146,096 

54,457,745 

105, (*03,84 1 

Annml Average 

1869-70 

49,314,7.1.5 

40,8e3,:i27 

67,064,702 

6.1513,728 

100,979,437 

l(M(,396,05r> 

1870-71 

;48, 868,729 

57,6.52,5^9 

96, 41,, 3 19 

1871-72 

42,6.57,660 

04,66 1 .639 

107,,119.41K» 

1872-73 

35.817,140 

,56,625,674 

92,342,720 

1873-74 ... •• ! 

38.386,143 

56,874.849 

9.'),2(X),992 

Annual Average ... • • ' 

40, .520, 6 79 

57,82.5,675 

98,346,917 



Foreign Trade* 


m 

Distinguishing Merchandise and Treasure since 1850-51 we 
have the following: — 


Years, 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

! 

Exports. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

isno-ni 

1851-52 

186:‘-58 

185;:-54 

185t-65 

1 1,558.789 
12,240.490 
10,070,803 
11,122,000 
12,742,071 

18,101,i:i9 

19,87'J,247 

■20,404,032 

1 '.>,29.5.1 39 
18,'927,222 

.3,811,806 
.5,052.057 
0,83 1,375 
4,971,9.53 
2,028,250 

1.0.55*, 228 
1,483,296 
1,207,033 

Annml ... 

11, .54 7, 095 

19,340,070 

4,519,089 

701,111 

1865-56 

1856-57 

1H57-58 

1858- 59 

1859- 60 

1.3,943,434 

1 4, 194.. 587 
15,277,029 
21,728,579 
24,205,140 

23,038.‘25!> 

25,:5.5.8,}51 

27,1.50,0:{0 

29,802,871 

27,',>00,20;i 

11,801,288 

14.41:1,097 

15,815,430 

12,817,071 

l0,:i50.9C3 

001.170 

1.2.53,420 

822,4;$8 

069,427 

929,007 

Annual Averofje ... 

17,881,880 

•20,731.103 

14,140,891 

855,095 

1860-01 

1861-02 

1802- 63 

1803- 04 

1864-05 

2.3,493,710 
22,320,432 
22,032, .3.84 I 
27,145,590 1 
28, 150, '.>2.3 1 

32,970,005 

;J(;,317,(>I2 

17,.8.5'.>,045 

().),>»2.5,44'.> 

08,027,018 

10,077,077 

14.951,985 

20,508.907 

22,9>;2,.>8l 

21,303,352 

1,1 19, .549 
r»:i,355 
1,111,140 
1,270,435 
1,444,775 

Annual Average ... 

24,748,029 j 

50,l.5'.),‘J50 

18,092,792 

1,135,861 

1805-60 

1800-07 

1807- 08 

1808- 09 

29,599,228 ' 
:50,039,281 ! 
37,902,500 
35,9'JO,142 

05,491 123 
47,72'.>,012 
48,501,478 
.53,002, 1 05 

20,557,301 
14 .598,051 

1 1,057,908 
15, 155,954 

2, 105, .3.52 
2,473,105 
1,041,:W4 
1,395,580 

Annuai Average ... 

31,090,958 

55,802,87] 

17,017,777 

1,801,831 

1800-70 

1870-71 

l.‘^71-72 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 

.32,927,520 
3.3.4 kj.'.uk: 
31, •8.3,74 7 
31. 200, .531 
j;42, 59:3,009 

.52.4 71. .5 75 
.55.:i31..''2.5 
;0.3,1.85,547 
.55,227.495 
.54,900,778 

13,955,807 

.5,444,823 

11,57:1,813 

4,5.50,585 

5,792,5.34 

1,042, .35.3 
2,220,704 
1,470.093 
1,298,079 
1,914,071 

Annual Ai'eraf/e ... 

j 

132.255,872 

1 

.50,235.444 

j 8,204,712 

1,590,272 ! 

1 1 
i 



GoU and Sik$r» 


m 


Value of Gold and Silver Imported from and Exported 2“”* 

tries at Ports in British India m each year from 1834-S5 «> 


Years. 


Gold. 


Imports. 

Silver. 


118.^4-35 
'i1835-3«> 

11836-37 
11S37-:W 
!183S-3D 

\ Annual Average]^ 
>1839-40 

1840- 41 

1841- 42 

1842- 43 

1843- 44 

Annual Aveiagt 
jl844-45 

|l84o-46 


h 8 1647 

jl84:-48 
1848-49 
\ Annual Average 
; 1 849-50 
jl8:>0-5l 
|1851-52 

1 852- 53 

1853- 54 

Annual Aveiage 

1854- 55 

1855- 56 
11856-67 
! 18.57-58 
1.858-59 
\ Annual Ancrage 


£ 

1,976,570 

2,21)9,589 

2,036,057 

2,640,031 

3,010,390 

2,374,62? 

1,94.5,203 

1,736,253 

2,189,312 

3,662,468 

4,870,403 

2.890,740 

4,212,441 

2,094,174 


Total. 


Gold. 


Exporis. 

Silver 


(11 


jl8G0-6l 
1 1881-62 
1862-63 
11863-64 

.Annual Aveiag^^l 

: 1864-05 
i 180.5-66 

1866- 67 
Mouth.s) 

1867- 68 
11868-69 
\Annua I Average] 

i 1 869-70 -! 

11870-71 .. 1 

'1871-72 

1872- 73 - 1 

1873- 74 

Annual Amo'je 


£ 

852,839 

1.048.778 
1,401,748 

1,159,5481 

1,155,310| 

1.338.778 
1,341,1061 
1,078,708 
1,214,69.J 

882,721' 
2,508,3531 
2,176,002 
2, 830, "84! 
4,437.3391 
2,566,900 
4,288,037 
4,242,4411 
5,19C,432| 
6,881 ^CGj 
8,925,4121 
5,905,5781 
9,875,032; 
6,372,594, 

4,58l,472| 
4.775,9211 
5,176,970; 
6,150, l6"i 
5, 690,. 99 
2,7^>5,97'> 
3,573,77-'^: 
2,622,:{7 1 

1,648, ‘^"7 

;i.26 4.246 


£ 

1,976,5705 

2,209,589 

2,036,057] 

2,640,031 

3,010,890! 

2,374,62' 

1,94.5,26. 

1,786,2531 

2,189.312! 

3,662,46^ 

4,870,403 

2,890,7401 

4.212,441 

2,694,174 


£ 

2,0^,i)82| 

922,185 

2,798,6:8| 

2,235,7921 
2,656,498| 
8,7 1 3,28(1 
,5,49".22'' 
3,770,643 
3,.573,28^ 

I, 145.137 
8,792,793 

12,2 >7.695 
12.985,332 
8,879,69-: 
8,7"8,!:5('! 
l2,0GV.l26j 
6,434,63U' 
9,761,045j 
13,627,4011 
14,037,169] 

I I, 1 Ho, 93.5. 
I1,48.V2(', 
2),184,4"7! 


2 939,921 

I . 970.96.3 
4,200,3761 
3.203,575 
3,39.5,3 1< 
3,811.81)8' 
.5,(152,0.58 
(*,831 ,333 
4.849,3.51, 
4,787,9781 
•.’,(>27,858 

II, 301,146 
14,41 .’{,097 

I. 5,81.5,411. 
12,817,0.11 

I I, 27.5, "30^ 
1(;,:;56.963| 
1.1, 677, "77, 
14.951,977] 
2(i,5UH.967j 
22.9)i2..5Hll 
17,091.513. 
2I,363,352| 
2(,,57><,301 i 


8,6,5.., 432| 

6,99y,45<i, 

9,97h,97>, 

11,461,3I7( 

H, •264,^U^j 
2,062,2.57* 
}.,ii07,52* 

I. 934,214 
4.14:i.7;(., 
5,002,422j 


£ 

200,960 
113,873 
263, 9;« 
340,- 28 
347,8.56 
253,370 
4 70, ‘273 
,366.485 
51.5,064 
415,796 
1,(145,814 
562, 6S6 
1,1(16.839 
81.5,986 


C 

5,8901 
9,662 
52, .‘'3(1 



Total. 


£ 

2'i0.960| 
113.873 
263,9543 
340.22’' 
347,856 
250, .370 
470,273 
.366,485] 
5 1 .5,( i(»4 
41.5,796! 
1,04.5,814 
662,68(1 
1,1 "0,839 
815,9861 


7H,723| 
1,4 *25, 0381 

2.. 53 7, 554 
1,320,22 
19104,74" 

641.289! 

919,0881 

l,054.00^ 

1,482.164' 

1.000. 258 
l,’206,t»6^ 

(kl*‘ 626 
1 ,249, 23( 
81.3,396 
66‘2,23( 
918,47' 

9*26, 1(7( 
1,110,491 
081. for* 

1,110.654 

l,'267,55( 

1,02 

1,444,591 

e,104,l6*i 


I. 1,236.9 14, 

II, 77.5,374' 
15,15.5,9.54* 
17,'. 17.777, 

I. 3, 9.54. 7"7; 

6,446,212 

II, 541,. 03 
4 .5.56..5»'j> 
. 5’, 792,534; 
K.266.t»<i8* 


),69'2,3(’8>| 

1 14*1.5,1 891 
1.377, 95(.| 
1, 48(1.2 l‘J, 
946.2641 

1,720,31:1 

1.4h7,209, 
1,219,(17' i 
1,(547,90) 
1,404,151 


2,431,50; 
1,571,94(1 
l,.395.5Ht 
1,H* 11,5.5' 
l,O44,04( 
2,22( ,76( 
1,496,64: 
1,298, n*7( 
1,914,07 
1,594,621 
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Foreign Ttade.^BengaU ^ 

The following tables show the foreign Trade of each Province from 
1834 35 to 1872-73. 

Foreign Trade of Each ProYinoe. 




Bengal. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 


Morchandiso. 

Troasuro. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

1831-35 

£ 

1,999,131 

£ 

640,225 

£ 

4,092,044 

£ 

66,555 

1835-3(} 

2, 170, .301 

687,109 

5,537,297 

66,599 

183i;.37 

2,7»‘2,895 

612,.527 

6,688,211 

161,316 

1837-38 

2,403,905 

1,048,883 

6,76.5,370 

140,4.34 

1838-39 

2,0.32,152 

2,409,089 

1,219,031 

6,791,021 

102,700 

Annual Attract 

842,707 

5,974,919 

117,533 

1839-40 

3, .341, .591 

1,220,787 

6,809,920 

200,017 

1840-41 

4,590,755 

918,808 

989,(fl8 

8,0(>U,5G0 

146,200 

1841-42 

4,2()2,910 

8.060,384 

159,155 

1812-43 

3,915,180 

l,0..^7l2 

7,36.3,430 

72.934 

1843-44 

4,474,47.3 

1,752,370 

9,891,110 

18,5,795 

Annual Average. 

4,116,983 

1,.3( (7,200 
1,581,305 

8,0.30,448 

152,821 

396,543 

1844-4.5 

6,9.'3,990 
5, -’32,0 17 

0,822,197 

184.5-4(1 

991,000 

9,815,676 

287,070 

181(;.47 

5,313,443 

1,330,229 

0,2.34,393 

7,01)1,857 

285,405 

1847-48 

4,071,5301 

4,3.56,014 

747,223 

005,071 

1848-49 

1,414,000 

0,038,864 

780,878 

Annual Average 

.5, 10 ',485 

1,214,080 

9.174,507 

5.30,99.) 

1849-50 

5,28.3,170 

1,214,565 

10,148,0.39 

354,200 

270,320 

1850-51 

6,115,201 

7,087,407 

1,8^9,484 

9,997,528 

1851-52 

2, .300.4 70 

10,423,071 

258,588 

1S52-.53 

4,993,675 

3,.39.3,987 

10,738,555 

470,375 

437,913 

18.', 3-54 

59,073,306 

2,0,8.',,9sO 

10,133,304 

Annual Average 

5,8.30,564 

2,0, 3.S 1.58 

10,228,279 

359,082 

18.54-55 

6,599, 18.3 

64.5,124 

10.055,8.51 

12,930,800 

,391,566 

1855-5(5 

7,858,(590 

5,4 79, '■.5 4 

11 2, .530 

18.5(5-.57 

7,74.3,912 

6.428,57.3 

1 >,914,5 12 

529,425 

1857-58 

7,774,291 

I0,.590,iur> 

1 

13,374,182 

205,249 

1858-59 

5,500,321 

14,43(»,(‘46 

8.5,892 

Annual Average 

8,114,493 

5,00i',017 

12,862,284 

204.934 

78.',9-(’.0 

12,947,119 

7,77((,479 

12, 50 -1, 400 

395,280 

I8(1(M;i 

12,020,634 

3,5‘»9,643 

13,193,750 

457,747 

18(51 -02 

10.230,394 

4,1(70,904 

12,05.Vi0l 

155,868 

18 (52- (53 

10,241,901 

4,737,495 

15,109,0:3 

458,364 

1803-(54 

' 10,243,0^0 

1 4,8.36,539 

18,640,221 

688,544 

A If mini Average 

11,130,753 

4,990,224 

7,022,284 

14,404,290 

431,159 

18(H-0.5 

10,757,089 

17.750,475 

25.5,321 

i8(;5-(;(5 

12,377,477 

8,322,847 

10,321,388 

10,868,079 

875,093 

18(5(5-07 (11 months)... 

13,408,715 

6,180,653 

634,277 

l^(;7.(;.s 

17,507,803 

4,31.3,622 

19,873,661 

332.808 

1^^0^-09 

10,934,763 

4,390,829 

20,820,943 

430,375 

Auniial Average 

14,197.337 

6,( 4o,047 

18,929,631 

647,374 

18(59-70 

14,8.33,429 

4,602,653 

20,>14,44S 

150,073 

1870-71 

17,055,253 

1,. 536, 448 

22,936,470 

618,664 

1871-72 

15,739,815 

4,001,005 

27,627,730 

221,504 

1 ISTS-TS 

15,396,990 

1,096,552 

24,619,750 

75,080 
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Import!. 


Fiportt. 


U<‘rch!u- 

tllHiT. 


Treniutfc 


1 U<*r(*htn 
* itme 


I 

\ Tr^aiur! 


<sn4 .15 

Ih.i.j 
IS.tH M 
lg<7 3S 

iNis ,s;» 

4nnurt/ Areragt 

1S'19 40 
1^40 41 
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1843 44 
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184G 47 
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is:.a-)4 
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1 st! ' r,i 
1 lbf.3 o4 

* Annual 
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£ 1 

i 7'.PGsG : 

1 091 fiP.1 ' 

.It'l.'i ‘2G0 

•2 1 Pi S 

•I.*'.*,!.'." 1 

1 :i|i> .'lifi i 

4.447 7 It ' 

19 '.'SI 

7. 67 . rtf. 1 

1.'U7*.h7 . 

5 2«.i.l71 

.-OI 1 Itv 

l.l'Gt.tvI.' 

1 4G't.77 

3. ’.11 ll'f. 

V 1701 

l.l'Gl.l.’.’ 
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.i,9t.2 01..'. 1 

■'.1,1019 
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1 »% la. 1 

1 3S2 ii'.tj 
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l.SfC J I7 
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541 0M> ! 
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:H 07.137 
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1 

0.1. .1,71'.' j 

.'.sstfj 1 

1 

2.:.oi,f,i3 

l.oGG3.'.l j 
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12!. HI 1 
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1 5 
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1 
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12.190'/'' ' 

40 722 077 
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>7 74 I.l7'. 

I 122 r* ’ 

1 • It,- . 

»; 2 7 '•^1, 

J-' 76* !17 , 

1,226 H’' ! 

14 1^'» 

0 1 1»7 t.'i‘ 

. ...y-' ‘17 ' 

I,I4V 1-7 ' 

ll.:<4,6 1 

9<l.'7 '■72 


h/t.ifr 1 
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/(♦.ItPiOTl ' 
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Foreign Trad^’-Madroi. Burma, 


hauha». 




Imports. I Rxporis. 

YciBS. 








Mercba.a< 

Trea* Merebau 

Trea* 




Uls«. 

sura. (iMe, 

Bure. 




£ 

£ 

It 

1334 35 



... 5-3 290 

15.1.115 £ 

106,378 

.'{45 



... 473,328 

]1-2T6<) 886 118 

31,529 

|8<M37 



... 697, '>2» 

75 97>8 1,12i439 

72,016 




... O'ljtf.* 

:‘28 54J 1,27b 801 

106,433 




647 403 

13i.ldl 966208 

91, -237 

Annual Ai'ttage... 



... M 7U4 

120.102 1.020.483 

8I,63« 

18^9 -to 


•»* 

.. 683 J 08 

112 406 li 54608 

127,446 




... 768 9J.1 

68,146 1,22b 408 

69,.kiU 

I 8 tl 4i 



678.3.’7 

67 561 l,oUI06 

180 is 2 

IS4343 



... 581.180 

79413 1242.582 

-25 317 

isj.t 14 



.. 6o2.2fi4 

11.1 241 1 2,8.65.5 

2l,6(i0 

1 

:»>. 

2 



672 8' -3 

88.5.5.1 1.206 173 

8s.b29 




... 1 646 89i 

188 561 1641,4118 

G5,05.4 

1845 4(i 



... h4o913 

172-298 I4li.-217 

65 76* 

l8liU7 




147.199 1616.147 

68,170 

1847 48 



976 664 

132 161 1 277-296 

214,-263 

184S 4'» 



914,072 

117 199 1 212 46.1 

73 1,848 

Aiitiudl Ai\rvgt... 



... V40 66'> 

1.5l,4'‘2 1.411,717 

‘229,420 




9''0oo;» 

1-2 .4 .>7 127; 884 

72,638 




... 897,'<2,{ 

200 111) 1566 976 

104,141 

18i<t.5J 



... 90ti.4.J'i 

297 o')8 1.6 808 

21.), 768 

i .'»3 



.. 810 5JI 

,576 85,5 2 121614 

36.3S-2 




, , . 9/>i5 37 rt 

577 *90 1 9lM 20 

1 15 o.)7 

Auitml ifenhx . 



90 .435 

.9.0 6.58 1.716 660 

108,917 

1 I'M 55 



... 10.s7 3;5 

19+221 1.546 «4.i 

521,814 




1, ii'J 386 

8.^2,487 l.''05ou9 

70,73" 

1 H',8 :,7 



* 1 *0.1 .'.51 

l.i:;7 484 2 3 ’9 410 

78 477 

58 



1.45<..s32 

1.167 204 2 6.56 u0 

109,75' 

18.58 59 



1.79 ...5 11 

8l.iSfl') 2,01.0,88 

11.3 8*0 

Annual Ai'fnigf . 



... 1 ;»97 667 

839,466 2,091,7.55 

H 923 




1.9.j\tt82 

1.062,10* '.'12,715 

179,421 




2,024 '7v 

1 iHO,225 2,^'2I..«»3 1 

247 461 




2l2'>9.8 

13.' 1.591 3, 3. 7, .104 

9.1, 3,0) 

iMi'J W 



... 1.6.5’1 700 

1 754 9*0 4,974,277 

115,449 

I'lli.'HU 




1,921 843 7 273 lt).5 

94 .)67 




... 1,974 273 

1.451,553 4 , 090 , 7 15 

146.644 




... 2 230 I. '6 

1-2,032 5.13 7.61,5 9*2 

104,24.) 




... 2.513.039 

‘ 1 981,1 76 !',6<'7, . 12 

161 68.1 

18<.(>*r.7 (11 tuuntU-t) 



2 4'>0«01 

765,5-21 '1,003 1.56 

840 793 




... 2»7«,«7(I 

709,579 4 237,660 

74 05" 

lloStiO 



... .3,0' *5. '90 

l,0<w:44 .5,09t>,m 

117,911') 

Annua/ Average ... 



... 2 6.45 6' 1 

1317.510 5, >'12,026 

1.59 734 

i8iiU 70 



3 0,1; 419 

I.'. 54.9 . .9 ?M 769 

•; 90.606 

1.870 71 



... 3 4S5 3'<6 

616 9 '.4 4 807 527 

283.198 

I l.'iTl 73 



.. 3. 1 29 578 

06 J 6-4 7,006,2 7 


1&73 7J 



3 ;96 401 

597,657 6,24* 667 

215,978 

- 


BRITISH BURMA. 


1 ISfln •;»» 

1 istit; f,7 (It tuonlhc) 
' I•'ri7 «S 
> iStW r.'j 
I Averajt 

I |H«3 Ti) 

! 1S70 71 

I Id :i 

t liiTi 73 


600.145 

33,646 

1.4J.*27.5 

3,59< 

639 179 

32,2)7 

l.'37‘ 477 

2,7->6 

497 779 

67.7 4" 

l .€28 .164 

2,-69 

6l:..514 

4 *. O'') 

1.476 1)39 

2,897 

699 983 

112,027 

2.92> 52'2 

4.386 

73'i9l6 

136 86a 

•2.819 2-27 

6.?96 

714,106 

62.844 

1.2.'1I.;U2 

.11.276 

1,1129 415 

64 476 { 

1 -72 466 

22.9 6 

l..:4»,9&9 

38,5')9 

2.460 169 

8.208 

9i).5 475 

8 '.9*9 

2.200.643 

14 614 

1 03.-1736 

3.1,6- 6 

1.770.076 

9,:m 

1.0H0.71' 

48.o:UJ 

2.4:W607 

:so6t 

1 391 217 

48 4!9 ' 

17»(1.76J 

16,684 

l,6b0^439 

72,920 ] 

8,77€,969 

18,600 
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I'oTBign and Coasting Trade from 1871-72 to lg 73-74. 



TVELTI MOKTBS BNDIBa SI8T MAHCII. 

Total VALCB or IHPORTS-Mfi/udiuy Trta- 
sure— 

fBetiKHl 

1 Bombay 

Free of Duty ^ Sini) 

1 Madrai 
tliiiuab Burma 

iB7i-ir. 

lB7i 79. 

1013 74. I 

. - -.1 

Rs. 

79.24 
»«.ir&h2 
«,b».9IT , 
3}>.34 
li),36 j6u 

Es. 

74 69 670 

a :)« 799 
4.i7li.«i0 
3J.OL33it 

1 

1 87 13.765 1 
1,69 17 369 1 
20.14631 
42,81,164 

22 .91,206 

Total 

2 3V,10 ops 

3.03,60 M6 

3 0«,07,l3h 

/Reoifal 

I Boinbiiy 

-ubjact to Duly j»inil 

1 Madras 

VBriiiHb Burma ... 

14 9ft73l<.4 
*.*6.03.tW 
3l,OJ.a7ii 
J.74.70 8JI 

14,(i4,t*2 377 
9.09.62 360 
29 06 609 
2,76,93 403 

1, 47.01. 1'20 

13,96,41,277 
9.09,4.1.2f2 
24.29 49t 
9 , 0 a 4W 9. '7 
1.67,04 041 

Total 

2H,69,3«.77tl 

29, '27 4.), 7 40 

29,60,39 »'20 

/RflORal 

Total Valus of Duty- j Homuiiy 
hre- and Dutiable < Rmd 

Imports. [MadrtS 

Cbritisb Burma ... 

1 . 17 : 1*9 UO 
10,43 2«,5H2 
aO.lO.7h7 

3 12 93 7H1 
1,.B>1217| 

lo .tO.lll.HV; 
l«,6it :}.'.967 
:H 4'7,407 

3 7»,64,0I3 
[ 1,1.9,. 4,260 

I. V22..M1.04J 

II. 00,32690 
44.44 H‘2 

3 44 . 39 . 1.0 
i.7o,6a::o 

Grand Total of Impuru 

3l,(»8a7 474 

i .ij, 26 0.1.611 

3 .', 59.36, 019 

Total Valuk or Kxi'ohts 0 / IndiM Pro 
duce, kc,,— excluding Treasure— 

/'iieuittl 

j Boiiibivy 

gre« of Duty ^ bind 

j Madras 

( britmli Burma ... 

20 «|. 33, 277 
27 79.77.0''.' 
.’/rt.'OO .th'i 

3 i'l .77 2' 1 
77.tt'«.Jh3 

lH.Jfi.rtd 6’.*B 
17,61,711 0.4 
6d 12 hi 4 
D,H 1rt5 
»0,I3 I.M 

JO 33 44 679 
19, 2., 71 , 974 

10,61. 1'l't 

8,r0 6'».‘79J 
72.61 996 

‘lotal 

49 3 . 1 23 J3» 

ll,«? Oj 'JId 

}9, 67, 40,060 

/Bengal 

1 Kouioay 

Subject to Duty •{ '^tnd • 1 

j Madras 

;.Hriii»b Burma ... 

ii, i'll d lit 

08 "7 il ’ 

3.»i 

‘ 2.0 

! 6,27.00 'h14‘ 

i 91127 

1 1 1,44 274' 

2 76,37 .’I'lO 
! 2 HI, ',4 366 

' 6,12.34 600 

97 66,7'iO 

1 2k77:.37 

1 3. '7 .11.4)9 

1 2,71,99 9(10 

Total 

ja,lAl''0l4 

! I2 77,vO '.'2'> 

j 1.'., 64 . 0:4 241 

ToUl Value of Duly- jy !1‘ 

K.ee and , 

Kxp«.r(s of /ftdwn J 

Produce Ac. ^ Brittab Burma ~ 

27,47 01 iPD 
23,7 1 'M :<<i 
70.9 .W'» 
6»2.'<i 
S,7a,..«.f»l.'> 

1 -24,1.) 47 203 

1 l0.4O.(il.Osl ; 

i hi 97.009 

1 6 1«4i. “74 

1 3.7»., 117,607 

j 2i,M,'Cl.7»77 

19 'jaw, .474 

1.21,20 '/Oc 
•..■•6.'0),2(J9 
3.44,61.095 

Tctal Exports of Indian Produce, Ac. 

0l,«0.72.2'*l 

(3 44, U.!, 933 1 

! 64 11,14,104 

lOTAL Vatoa (if KxpO«T^ of Eon'ijn h!er 
cliandize—exclttdtnij I'l'tasvie. 

Horn 'lay 
fi-od 

M idraa 

brtui-b Burma ... 

15.7'. It: 
I,2l,l7,«4d 
;.i i'l : 

7 Ts ’!4.» 
t»nH 

1,62.3 '.074 1 

1 trjo'.l 

1 6.06 9<'2 

1 1 02 VKH 

]l 63 9)0 
l,64,;*,70fi 
1,39,144 
6ui <W'i 
* <4 m 

TcUL 

I,49.s 222 

1,79,71 117 

1 34,6 1,699 

f Bengal 

Grand ToIaI of Ex ! . S 

pofia, , Madras ... I 

VbrivtbEoraa ... j 

27.«4,77 •>". 

1 24,''‘1.»7 fi.l 

(tfl f‘.i l-'.s 
7,"0.*::,274 

;4.6I,96,MI 
13 92.07,166 
6>70',M/ 

I :t.77,6'J.fl06 

72,7 7.97, W 
D<l.''7,i:i.«4d 
1.22,67,4 It 

fl,fi],H3 979 

«4tt.2*".'»» 

Total. ‘ 

1 «a.i9,ss,a<4 

, 66,22.7 4, 

i 61 j 

3 t d 
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Tradi of each Province 


TWULVB MC^TUS KNUINO 31ST MAbCU. 


l*f AL VaUII or IJirORT8 Of Trtatur* - 


fis. i K#. 


I3en«.*l 

toiijiiay 

fc'iiid 

UttdraB 

liiiuah iiurina 
Total 

TOTAL VAL'’tt o» Exroarfio/ Treaturc— 

Heujjat 

liuiiioay 

tiuid 

lluiirHH 

briiiuU liurtna 
Total 

r,r()*« NTnrmnt of Import Duly collected. 
itioludtiiK 

Dilio iMport Dutj collected 


M MUm ■lOSN^OK (IF VhS‘'M,H ENTER 
hu A NO ^wulu’arjjoeH)— 


htiloied 


f I’onKal 
I Hoiuliay 
{ ««tiid 
I \U<lr (8 
t. i'litihU Uurtna 


Total 


L'ltaied 


f HenfTftl 
i Bombay 

j Vliul-.(a 

Burma 


Total 


rOVSTlNO TllADK. 

TKIWEEN niK VMlIOtS PUKSII'FNTIKS 
am* VlloUNI’hS. 

Tiiiftl I .il"** of imi»or 18 <>/.»/.»< A<ia 
i/, tiiliiifiH'j Trtiiuin. riomom 
y '/ fjiiirMt y lniiiiiithtr 
l;iuo of hi porta o< ditto, 

ddto 

Tiial Vaoio "f Import* of Ti'u 
tiiu lioin onu hisoitiK'ff to <in 

tilhil . 

Ditto of Kxporlii of iifito, ditto ... 


\ imber ard Tonnnite of 
Kiii'.rca iwith 

('uriioei' 

Diiio tloaied (with 
i.fc'goe») 


4,00 16.04s 

1.09 06,519 

1,94.35 0.08 

t,5J*,a0,4N.'; 

2, 71.04, 746 

3.39.08.665 

J HO,(Kil 

89,8-20 


48.841 

66 Ji, bu 

69. 76, ,067 

39,72,469 

4.94 ti'Ji 

7,-29 199 

6 6 ,413 

ii.07.j8 ryj 

4,65 65 h.Ou 

5 7 

3. 25,3,.6 1 

.. 

2 16 979 

7,9i,80C 

42 30.119 . 

9 1.44 4a J 

98 1.0.610 

S2, 3 573 


25 «.,8 

59 .096 


1,31 «07 

29 1(1 90 j 

31.59 778 

63 97,547 I 


l.bl84l 

1,86,1,00 


1 48 054 [ 

1,47 bU 

1.29,811790 

l,‘21, 40711 

4.1 

2 91,549 

4,17.71.021 

4.16 17,1.07 

(.8 9.1727 

8 .01,039 


2,56,418 

VOigeH 

ToU8. 

Ve^8el8. Tou 8. j Vessel-. 

Tons 

(>i>4 

C, 9 7. '7 

.086 6,26 ;2‘2 

540 

6,22,882 

86'- 

.0,.8o 'j:u 

H.M .8 4.0.0112 

842 

5,18,0,sy 

J.'... 

41. .0.02 

2 1-2 4I,(«)1 

•2)1 

48.451 

1..M.) 

•2 98, (.8(1 

1 4'.t‘2 .‘1,02.64 2 

i 

3,12.531 

.Jo« 

162 16.1' 1 92 4*2 

■2h9 

l.*5 614 

•l.I.f.S 

17.62.161', 3,6U0 17 oa.JJ'J 

3 5.77 

16 47.61; 

bo.'i 

8.11061 H46 8:M71.8 

(III 

7 -26 176 

7 

4 6.0 840, CIO, J.H0,77( 

711 

1 4, -27 841 

‘.’17 

4.1 6.0 

198' .15 09 

-257 

1 67.8 l.t 

•i h'.l. 

4.03 761 3(10. 4,76168 

8 116 

1 0.‘21..|h(, 

7Ja 

4.04 69. 

bMi .,,(>4,67 i 

81.7 

1 .O,10,(.89j 

6 4ol 1.2.09 oil 5.6.8 22 97.7b ( 

5.0U0 ,22,53,90i 

Ila. 

1 

1 Rb. 

Kb. 

9,11,69 467 

9 66 1 ,477 

10,09 08,517 

i I0,71,5‘»,8j2 

j 11,3.160,931 

l-.M 1,92, -298 

, 2.24.40,448 

2,.')9 40,601 

.1 63,8.1.022 , 

^ ‘2,41,72,9^4 

2,0.J,'2.’>,C59 

4,63 59,043 

Vowel* 

Tons. 

WhHela 1 Tonr. 

lVeB8elB.| Ten*. 

! 1 

• 11.0.12 14.57.7.0 

11,412 1.0.:5,09 

! 11,075* 17.60. coo 


losan:. lJ.-:32 16 s4,2;0 U»,16j‘i8,?S,41R| 



for thru ytart. 


Total Vulut «/ Import, (EMinj TroomreJ in ,ach Honlk. 


Ye»r. 

April. 

Me;, 

Jnne. 

1 Aagtut 

September. 

S ( 

U«. 

— 

oe. 

lU. 

i<* ! B*. 

Ee. 

« 1 1871-73 ... 

2.16,34 041 

2,42,80.916 

2,33.47,486 

2.10.69,304 1 1,96.11.687 

t,8i.63.«1W 

1873*73 ... 

S 1 

2,39,68,110 

2.35,06.7*1 

2,67.23.757 1 

2,46.Si947 ^ 1 411,61,660 

S.02.ld.7»3 

? 1 1873.74 ... 

1 

2,06.06,218 

2,29,38.818 

3,44,60,469 * 

2.46.9AI32 ^ 2.49,67.1W 

j I.1«.16,7;9 



Veer. 

October. ( November. 

_( 

December. 

jJMuery jli'ebruery, 

! 

Mercb. 1 

1 

1 ToUJ. 

= 1 

U». j lie. 

Be. 

Be. 1 El. < 

Ri. 

be. 

J 1 1871-73 : 

2,52,83,3081 3 27.64,641 

2,00,31.272 

2,90.84.100 2 5*,88,84<' 

■.'.38y^>.^72 

3I.08.S7,474 

1872 72.. 

2,57,09,820 2.70,81,026 

2.06,88,020 , 

12,98,22.110 2.69.43,09? 

,3.14,08,226 

31,28,03,614 

- i 

^ 1873 74... 

3.33.89,351 j 3,19.73 567 

2,70,18. 740 j 

a, 1 7,97.8a c|2,85,00, 40.'l|3, 2»,03,02;t 3;, 1 9, 36, <*8 H 


Total Value of Exports of Indian Produce, d'C, (Excludimj 
Treasure ) in each Mouth, 


Yfer. 

i April. 

Eey. 

Juue. 

July. 

AijkoiI. 

‘'fplember. 


1 

1 Uh. 

Be. 

Ua. 

iU. 

He. 

Be 

1 1871-72 

... 1 5,91 4.'/, 483 

j 5.43,89,600 j 

.'.,48,01,110 , 4,08.11,775 

1 8,W,»'.747 

! >,71.l4,i:c 

< 1872-73 

... j 5.’>6.34,vi02 

1 .'.,.31 82.CC6 1 

« 35,24 162 j 3.45 68.577 

3,78 61.062 

' 3,18.87.000 

|lS73 74 

... i 5,63,46,101 

1 1 

5,00,81.721 1 

4.41,21,627 1 S,00,l3,ihH 

i 

[ 8,01,80,417 

3.62,77,943 


Ye»r. i October. November. 


I fifl. ; lu, 

I* f ' ' 

1 3 I 1871 7i .. '3,72.W,31:| 


' I* ' 

December. 7wB»ry.>ebru«rj MercU 


Ef. E«. ' El. i Eh. I Ee. 

5.M,77,W3 i;.ll,fi3.Wi'1.27.«.74ii'tfM,94,83<! M.MTMli;; 

I < 


1 . 


! 1877.73 :3.U.9S,Oi7 *31 M903 ’ *.M^,3«7 «3.4<.«.8S»j 

' 1873 74 .. ’ 4,0O,bJ,y-7 . 13.76, €47 f, *«,41.7tJ 61.11, 



I^eal Value of Total Imports and Exports of MercJiandise and Treasure from and to each Foreign Country 

in dte three 0_ficial Years 1872-73. 


46G 


Imports from each Foreign Country, 



Total ... 33 . 41 , SS.tOii 6,44.4»,231- 33.!i5,87,2.>9 | 3l,«-8,o7,474| 11 , 57 , 38.129 75.603 ,31.26, 5 614 4 , 55 , 65 , 85 o ! 85 , 8 ^ 71,484 
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Cuslomt Rmnuu 
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Customs Revenue of each Province. 

An Account of th GrohS Amount of Import Duty collecied on each 
Article at all the torts of British India in the Mouth of March 
1873-74. and in the Tuehe Months mdmg 315^ March 1873-74, ccm- 
pared With the corresponding periods of the years 1871-72^ and 
1872.73. 



Twelve Month ending Slst March. 

Akticlkh. 


— 

— 


1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 


Ks. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Apparel, including Habordafthory,Mil- 




liiiMtv, Ac . . 

3.73,093 

4,47,040 

4,28,0 '1 

.VruiH, Auimimilion, and Military Storc.'i 

09,487 

74,472 

56,950 

Aaphulto ... ... . . 1 

Xot distin- } 
guisluiblo. s 

1,987 

2,003 

UoadH and Falao Pearls .. 

0O,t)i:> 

7 9, .587 

82,032 

(Juhinct-waro... 

13.731 

14,0.3 

13,142 

Candles of all kinds 

27,839 

58,921 

35,099 

Curriiigos 

Clocks, Wutchofl, and other Tiuio- 

12,181 

12,204 

10,403 

koepors 

20,973 

23,780 

18,980 

CofTco 

12, 3.52 

13,188 

8,77.5 

Corals. Roal ... 

41,170 

30,010 

5 1,490 

Cork.s 

12,000 

15,388 

10,125 

Cotton floods... 

84.' 0,943 

81 03,313 

81,2.5,104 

Drugs and uiodicinos 

1,77,408 

2.34,187 

2,02,h74 

Dyoiiig and Colounng Maloriala 

93,583 

1,43,122 

1,07.748 

Fireworks 

22.974 

25,070 

24,020 

Flax, Manufactures of — ... 

19,087 

20,300 

31,991 

Fruits and Vcgclulilos ... 

2,05,190 

2,50,273 

2,78,459 

Gla.ss and (ilass-waro 

1, '4,175 

1.32,973 

1 ,.58,7.39 

lluum 

71,951 

70,550 

1,09,421 

Urocories not ofhorwiso desenbod ... 

3.917 

2,475 

3,317 

Hides and Skins 

2<M>3I 

j 24,4.50 

2 : ',.331 

Instruments, Musical 

Ivory and lvory-"aio 

21,512 

21.70.5 

20.958 

9.’'>,171 

1,0, >,310 

1,39,500 

.lowellcry an«l jilate 

29,322 

32,209 

24.5(52 

Ijcatlior, and Manufactures of — 

01,168 

7.3,449 

03 , 8 H() 

[.i<{uois 

23,01,462 

20,10,078 

20,0.3,878 

fjucifcr Matches 

31,851 1 

40,;j29 

29.007 

Mats, Floor-matting (China') of all sorts 

3,982 

4.l3i. 

3,770 

Metals, and Manulactuies of — 

13,02,220 

9 , 90.347 

9, 29., 308 

Na\al Storos ... 

47,0,55 

58.730 

47,920 

Ods 

45,670 

30,375 

51,339 

' )d and Floor-cloth 

•J.COO 

3,702 

2,5"8 

Paints, Coloura, Painters’ Materials. .. 

97,497 

1,10,003 

89 1 74 

IVnfuiiiciy ... 

2,3.615 

33,!»39 

25.45.3 

l'liotoi'raj)hie Apparatus and Materials 

6,140 

5.481 

4.0(>9 

i’ ll I'i'l.un and Fiaitln'ii-w.iio 

53.(K)3 

05,069 

71,730 

Pi.'\ i.'.ioiis and Oilman’s Stores 

2.14.775 

2..32,1.59 

2,10,7.50 

ICulAav Matermls 

7 0,0,-, 9 

54.591 

1.20.574 

!v i' in uid Canes 

13,923 

i().r)72 

20,771 


2,47,92.750 

2,53,03.210 

1?, 4 8, .59, 20) 

'.-u 


10,074 

13,800 

. ... ... ! 

23,823 

22,098 

i 

21,095 

Cat tied over „. i 

3.92,13.320 ' 

3,90.95.103 

.5,9.5.10.203 



Itnport md Dufy 0/ fit PnvmcuU Port,. 49 ) 

An Account of the Grose Amount of Imnort and » 

lectp.d on each Article at uU tC 

Twelve Months ending i^flfcAi 87 » *** ^ 

1871-72 and 1872-73. ^ ^ <i<fn*parei wdk the ytm 


IMPOBT8. 

Twelve Months ending Slst March. 


1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1878-74. 

Brought forward 

Silk, and Manufactures of— 

So»P 

Spicea 

Stationery, other than Paper 

Sugar and Sugar-candy, ic. 

Tea 

Tobacco, and Articles used in the con- 
sumption of— 

Toys and Requisites for all Games ... 
Umbrellaa 

Woollen Goods 

All other Articles 

Rs. 

3,92,13,826 

6,98,965 

16,297 

1,61,422 

16,924 

6,26,379 

1,47,008 

88,143 

.32,412 

93,092 

2,59,761 

19,830 

Rs. 

8,96,95.103 
7,29,028 
17,466 
1,72,979 
41,941 
8,26, 9.38 
1,80,939 

75,917 
48,984 
1, CO, 961 
3,58,754 
27,016 

Rs. 

3,95,40,26.3 

3,18,652 

9,747 

1,21,092 

43,283 

4,14,751 

1,33,685. 

77,278 

37,584 

68,127 

3,32,097 

20,753 

Grand Total - 

( Excluding halt* ... 

4,12,91,549 

1,64,91,798 

4,17,71,021 

1,64,67,775 

4.16,17,157 

1,67,57,962 

1 Shark or bach Provincb is tub Abovk Grand 'foTAwTlNcmDiNo SALTr~"l 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Sind 

Madras 

British Burma ... ,.. 

its. 

3,26,61,369 

60,44,40*.) 

2,46,218 

16,28.068 

7,11,485 

~IU. ~ 
3,31,77,162 
57,68,479 
2,31346 
16, 76, .300 
9,17,734 

iU, 

3,2.3,43,191 

62,88,798 

U4,492 

17,77,585 

9,67,141 

Total ... 

4,12,91^49 

4,l7,71,Oi;l 

4,- 0.17,157 

j Exports. **j 

Cotton Gooda... 

Grain and Pulse 

Hides and Skins (Tanned) 

Indigo 

Lao 

Oils 

Seeds 

Spicea 

All other Articles 

\U 

1.18,296 

49,42,180 

1.. 5.%983 
4,71,264 
1,11,928 

1.. 85. 880 

S, 48, 460 

91,985 

19,767 

Tta 

1,81,658 

64,64,7.33 

2,0h,5«3 

4,72,098 

81,764 

1,07,092 

4,71,717 

51,393 

20,897 

1,57,970 

54,84,876 

1,88,988 

4,72,90*2 

1,03,337 

85,566 

7,26,011 

71,086 

16,233 

Grand Total 

68,93,727 

80,09,989 

72W»3 

1 Sharb ok Each Prokinob in the Arovb Ukand toTaw. j 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Sind 

Madras ... 

British Burma 

Rs, 

25,20,683 

4,61,956 

2,44,924 

12,86,628 

23,89,641 

Ks. 

27,67,866 

3,68,851 

2,04,066 

10,93,188 

35,86,469 

Ua. 

21,88,498 
4,10,880 
1,40,469 
13,68,595 
31,48, 085- 

Total ... 

68,98,727 

80,09,939 

72,56,418 


* In the Fiouiciel Aecottnto th« datj eoUeeted oB 8*lt U eatcrod Boder 


end not under ** Caitoui .** 

Vet. XVUL * ^ 
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Ptilltc Worics. 


CHAPTER V. 

PUBLIC WORKS. 
Organization. 


The Department of Public Woiks for all India, which in 1S64 
consisted ol‘ 5.55 Engineers besides subordinate establishments, 
and in January 18(>9 of engineers, stood on 1st July 1874 at 
a strength ot 1,17-, as follows, including officers on leave: — 

Meturn of P. W* D, Establishment of Enyineers includiny Mad-' 
ras and Bombay, 


I Horn bn y 
I Honi;ul 

' I)'\ Irri^'atioii 

N W, Provin<’o ... 

IVi Irrigation 

1)^ Irrigation 
Military Works ... 
Assam 
(hulh... 

Contra) Province.., 
Central India 
Uiijpootana ... 
iMysoro 
llydonibad 

Riinnn and Poit Blair 
Railways 


Chief Engineers 

Superintending Engineers 

Clitflf EngineorH 
Superintending Enginoors 



Ekoineers. 



Kxtvutivo. 

Assistant. 

*7? 




H 


f,.*) 

.SO 

101 

. 

.5!) 

3H 

97 


44 

54 

99 


HI 

40 

77 


HO 

30 

06 


HH 

39 

77 


20 

22 

42 


:i2 

h 

75 


47 

64 

111 



4 

7 


5 

10 

15 


14 

10 

30 


10 

0 

* 10 


9 

7 

10 


9 ] 

14 

23 


‘ 9 1 

' .5 

14 

• i 

13 

24 

1 

113 

190 

Total 

1 1,080 

t Madras ... 1 + 1 + 1 

3 

( Bombay ... 1 

+ 1+1 

3 

t Madras 4 + 5 + 2 

11 

( Bombay ... 2 

+ 2 + 2 ... 

6 

4 + r) + 6 

15 

... 17 + 15 + 16 ... 

48 

Grand Total ... 

1,172 


The Department is divided into four parts under a Secretary 
to the Government of India, or, besides the division of Public 
Woiks proper, those of Irrigation, Military Works and Kail- 

ways. 



Sxptnditure^ Ordinary and Eximrdinofy* 


All 


Eipeiiditujre. 


Ordi,rjary public works are constructed from current revenue 
extraordinary or reproductive works from loans or surplus 
cash balances. Besides these from 1^71-72 the Provincial Go- 
vernments had assigned to them imperial revenue to meet certain 
heads of local expenditure and among these such public works, 
as roads and civil buildings on which they spent JB1,495,573 in 
that year, £1,668,828 in 1872-73 and £1,870,950 in 1873-74. 

The expenditure on Public Works from imperial funds by tho 
Department, in England and India, has hccu as follows siice , 
la62-63 





Ordinary. 

Year. 

from Kovo- 


nuo. 

1 


1 


£ 

ISGL'-e.*! 

4, .508,902 

1HG3-64 

6,;m,8H8 

18(;4-G5 

.5,n.5,G87 

18G5-6G 

f., 05 : 1 , 004 

18GG-G7 (Eleven months) ... 

.').:ltl2,808 

l8(;7-6vS 

5,t)72,fi26 

18G8-G9 

3,0.12,13.5 1 

18G'J-70 

5, :i 47.0.17 j 

1,870-71 

4, 273, 040 I 

1871-72 

2.4.59,497 * 

1872-73 ... -. 

2,525,241 

187:}-74 Ropnlar oatimato ... 
1874-75 Budget do. 

A 

2.. 382.0<K> 

2.. 505.0‘K) 


X 


Extraordi- 
nary, fruiu 
Luanii. 


X 


n02.462 1 
l,'{70.dl:4 ( 
•.’,»ia0l4 1 
l.U’> 7 ,slo 
l,(i2S,474 I 
2,1 H4, 571) : 
.V^ridWH) ! 
4,:»I>3,OUO I 


Total. 


X 

4.50H,902 

.5,145.087 

.5.U.’)y,i)^)4 

iVHDiJ.XOH 

«,r.7:»,<wH 
8,002.748 
7.t)4)V151 
5,441.450 
»4, 087,071 
4,H01).Kl I 
n.O'jii.fKM) 
7,o(>8,oiK) 


Iq 1873-74 tlio ordinary public woiks cxpemlituro wm lliiia 
divided: military works £I,U«,700; oilier Korvws, inclndiiij; 
civil buildings ami miscellaneona wo.ks, i '''"'''“I 

works, including cnibaiikments and n-pf "" £8.C,' i 
the Warora colliery £22,300; f f-ft-'L 

furloiigb allowances, £ 47 , 000 - i'j' *11 1 n“,, ^ 

expends! directly from irnperial funds, f “ 7“ 

unou public works from i.roviiicial rev.muos, linking £4,.5.,960 
Tall Cides .an cxpendi' nre of X2,12.-,,9.-.8 from local revcmiea. 

Lvs and the remainder (£1.I«I.<'««)T!"’'‘"'‘ “-, 

'J be following tabic shows Ibeeipeuoiinium India, m detail, 

for eight years ; 



TMic Worh» 


m 


Total for India of each Grant or Major Head of Expenditure in the Public 
Works Department* 


Grants. 


P. W.OBDINIBY- 
liilittrjr jOonitrael 
Buildings ... (Bepsiri 

ToUl 


tags 


... (RApsirs 
ToUl 


proTsmeais ( Bspslrs 
Total 


ToUl 


••• iRspalrt 


ToUl 
Establiahmsnta 
Purobus of MatsrIaiR, 
Tools and Plant, and 
fitorea from England 
0ns par cent. Inooms Tax 
Fund 

Profit and Loss 
Hlacsllaneoua 
Stats Kallwajs 
ConipoDsatiou for lands 
UksD for Ballwiya, Ac. 
Stats outlay on guarautsed 
Irrigation Works 
Othsr Stats ^ontlay for 
guarautssd entsrprlsss 
Nsi I^ss by Excbangs on 
Bailway transaciioDs 


iDiDDCT-necrsftss In 8al. 
anoea, i.r, Bsfunda 
from i ontractorH. 
and Value of Stores 
iaausd to Works 
and Included m tbs 
current year’s ac- 
count, bill pntd for 
in prsviousysar ... 

Total p, W. Ordinary ... 

PtlRMO WOBBSEiTBi. 
OftL)IN\BY- 

iHRlflATIOK— 
t'onsi ruction 
Fjilablisbment 
Tools and Plant 
Ircronas to .'•toeb 
Homliay Special 
Works 

suto Kailwaja 


Fund 


ToUl P. W. Extraordinary 
ToUl r. W. Expsndilnrs... kl31,244 


1864.6d 

1865-66 

{1866 67 
(Eisveo 
Months. 

1807-68 

1808-6 

). 1669-70 

1870-7 

. 1871-72. 

£ 

' 

I 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

048.66 

834,07 

91,328728 

1,507.99 

1,878.15 

1,245 61 

791,28 

747,094 

1116,30 

1 240, 766: 2U6.27i 

232,93 

240,39 

203,70 

201,71 

0 231,327 

864,96^ 

|l.('81,436|l, 535.006 

1.740,93* 

7 2.125.55 

4 1.449,31 

992,99 

®78,42i 

695.161 

009,77’ 

641,866 

738 90 

722,01 

576,381 

413,08 

192,416 

iv9,oe4 

130,57 

108,697 

109,69 

118,28 

103,89 

101.71 

21,9*8 

724, 22C 

740,36 

760,553 

848.59i 

840,30 

610,28 

514,80. 

214,364 

1,368.196 

1.177.346 1.214 697 

1,028. 1*5 

1,121.95 

8*0..<1!U 

'l eJO.lTo! 258,685 

759,068 

686,614 

644,631 

728.78( 

761,89 

705, 6H 

I 697,2191 349,313 

2,127,264 

1,862,976 

1,869 223 

1,750, 92‘J 

1,883,34. 

1,546,842 

1,317,49. 

607,898 

2,602.012 

2,621,807 

3185,181 

3 276.0.3J 

3,7i0.12t 

2 062.327 

1.824,041 

1,198.095 

1,114,436 

1.062,968 

959,601 

1,071,411 

|l, 129.076 1,013,215 

l,00O,64f 

602,688 

3.716,448 

3,684.765 

4,144,762 

4,340,46*2 

'4,849,202 3 675.542 

2.825.29S 

1,800,683 

817,196 

900,641 

897,042 

953,923 

1,060,804 

|1, 104,678 

1,013,203 

656,304 

165,695 

211,852 

147,933 

127,082 

254.439 

97,671 

78,419 

44,644 

250,000 

110,000 


111.4U 



37,616 









7,076 

4,400 

839 

... 

2 

89 

150 




... 


... 


... 

... 


8.227 

339,789 

184,466 

221,572 

126,432 

222,0*6 

49,291 

38,176 

16,764 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

1,218 

64.U5 

41,116 

37.900 

44,71$ 

72,749 

58,958 

61,497 

49,399 

146,048 

50,606 

111,681 

101.877 

20,733 

•205,469 

171,465 

52.963 

6,490,839 

5,189,237 

5,660,907 

5,811,981 

0,470,173 

5.!91,4«9 

4.232,635 

2,633,582 

359,094 

128.534 

231,443 

11,712 

30,656 

84,160 

153, 685 

143 670 

5,131,245 

6,060 703 

5,329404 

5.800,269 

0,433,517 

1 

5,107.259 

i.07 9,050 

2.489,722 




ICl 884 

328,4 U 

650.207 

4.56,601 . 





50,322 

100,692 

162,4471 

183,6181 

f 


... 


7,049 

19,840 

39,300 

65,49* 

y 933030 

... 


... 



62,098 

11.635 

\ 




382,613 

349,360 

401, 383 




... 


694 

213,743 

111,067 

398.910 

497 767 



- 

^2,462 I 

,017.958 1 

1,427,992 I 

.116,0671 

1.480.797 

5,131,245.’ 

i.060,703 1 

1,329,464 0 

,402 731 jl 

’,401.475 i 

t 

1,*35,<^I 6 

Sl9*.:i7' 

3.970,619 

From this UroM Loia. 
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The financial prospects of the Guaranteed Railways are better 
tliau they have been for some time past, and there is liope of 
further improvement, as the construction of the railways us 
completed, and the State Railways bring traffic to the guarautecil 
lines. The gross receipts on each of the Indian Railways amounled 
to £ 7 , 195 , 026 , showing an increase of the third of a million steiling. 



From Ist January. 

Increase in 


1873. 

1872. 

1873. 

Guaranteed- 
East Indian Main ... 

Ditto, Jubbulpore... 

Eastern Bengal ... 

Oudh & Rohilkhund 

Sindh, Punjab <fe Delhi 

Madras 

Great Sonthorn of India 
Carnatic 

Great Indian Peninsula 

Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India 

Rs. 

2,78,31,419 
19,08,904 
30,8.‘>..'>08 
11,24,067 
68,41,103 
60,94,329 
10,89,271 
39,886 
1,SG,4 1,323 

63,99,052 

Us. 

2,65,60,549 

24,07,001 

27. 86. . 327 
4.19,442 

53,73,801 

60.00. 180 
8,01.416 

34,207 

1,84,86,379 

64,37,18^1 

Us. 

12.74,870 

’2,99.191 

7,04,015 

4,07,242 

0,88,149 

2,84,856 

6.07K 

1,55,944 

Total 

7,10,64,861 

0,83,10,546 

33,44,310 

State. 

Calcntta and South-Eastorn ... 
Nulhattee 

Rajpootana, Delhi District 
Rajpootana, Agra District 

1.02,101 

83,439 

91,948 

17,864 

• 

83,H73 

50,117 

1h,2H8 

20,t»92 

91,94H 

17,854 

Total 

2,96,402 

l,10.:i2() j 

1,55,082 

Grand Total 

7,19,59,263 j 

6, 84, .50, 866 

34,'A308 


The mean mileage open of guaranteed railway's nmni^ 

Railways On the Great Southern of Inoia Kaihvay tlicie was an 
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Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway the increase (250,000 
passengers), was also chiefly due to additional mileage. 

The goods traffic increased from 3,400,000 to 4,000,000 tons, 
(17*65 per cent.) and the receipts from £4,260,000 to £4,640,000 
(9*22 per cent.). The increase occurred chiefly on the East In- 
tlian, Eastern Bengal, and Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Railways. 
The falling off was largest on the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway, where the tonnage booked was 87,000 tons less 
than in the preceding year owing to a decline in the cotton and 
sugar traffic. The decline in cotton was in some measure due to 
active sea competition. On the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way, notwithstanding a decrease in quantity carried of 50,000 
tons, the receipts increased by £27,800, from an improvement in 
cotton and linseed. The season is said to have been considered 
unpropitious for Hindoo marriages, and this is supposed to have 
affected the traffic in sugar on both lines. 

During the year 1873-74, the first sections of the new State 
railways were completed. At the beginning of the year, with the 
exception of the Calcutta and South-Eastern, and Nulliati lines, 
only two short branches m Berar were open, although for the 
convenience of traders, salt was allowed to be carried over the 
railway from Delhi to Rewaree while it was still incomplete and 
not formally opened for tiaffic. By degrees, however, the difftMeut 
sections of the Railways that are nearest to the ports where Eng- 
lish materials were landed were opened one after another in or- 
der to give to th#country the benefit of railway communication 
as soon as possible. In all 168 miles were opened for traffic 
during the year. The Government of India has fixed the yearly 
expenditure on the construction of IState Railways for the piesent 
at £3,000,000 ; ill order to spend this amount economically, there 
ought to bo about 1,500 miles of railway at all times in progress, 
of which 375 miles will bo finished in eucli year. There are now 
234 J miles of State railway open, 1,329 miles actually m progress 
and 281 miles under survey, or in a preliminary stage. Of the 
mileage in progre.ss some is in an advanced state, and more than 
the du3 375 miles will, it is expected, be opened during 1874-75. 

Of the traffic it is as yet too early to speak with confidence. 
In the year 1873, 119,633 tram miles were run, cairying 123,380 
tons of goods, and 641,568 passengers; Rs. 6,56,944 was receiv- 
ed foi freight of goods, and Rs. 1,62,623 for carriage of passengers. 
These figures are satisfactory, but the extent of the traffic can 
only be proved by time. Including the purchase of the Calcutta 
and South-Eastern line, the total estimated capital expenditure 
on State Railways to the end of 1873-74 is £5,672;211,aud to the 
end of 1874-75 £8,790,261. 
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On the r^way from Delhi to Rewareo a lower scale of pass- 
enger ikrea has been introduced than has ever before been tried 
in India, or perhaps in any part of the world ; from any station 
on the hue to the next station, a p^enger is carried for one anna 
an average rate of about pie per mile, or between 6 and 
7 miles for a penny. That this rate will attract large numbers 
of travellers is already proved, and it will thus be of great servico 
to the country ; but whether it will cover the cost of carriage and 
yield a sufficient margin of profit, remains to be proved. 

Besides the State railways which have been undertaken, to 
extend, at the charge of the imperial revenues, the systems 
constructed by companies working under a state guarantee, a 
small experimental line has been surveyed and begun under dif- 
ferent auspices. The wealthy trading town of Hatras lies six miles 
from the East Indian Railway ; and, beyond it, at a distance of 23 
miles, is Muttra, on the bank of the Jumna. To construct a very 
light single railway along tlieso 29 miles will cost some 15 lakhs 
of rupees, and there seems to be no doubt that this outlay will 
be remunerative. The Government of the North-Western 
Province has accordingly set aside 10 lakhs from provincial 
levenues for the construction of thi.s line, and the local public 
have been invited to siibscrihe 5 lak]i.s, on which ^ per cent, 
interest will he paid from provincial revenues with a share of 
any surphus profits, 'i'he railway is to he .managed by a boaul 
composed of Government and native directors. If this inter- 
esting experiment succeeds, the .system may be tiicd iu other 
parts of India. 

On the I8th July 1873, the Government of India published a 
forecast of tlie proposed expenditure upon State railways ami 
irrigation woiks to theend of the ycarl877*78. Ilioamount whicli, 
according to this forecast, is to be spent in each is as follows:-— 




Canalti. 

Uailwayn. 

Total 



£ 

X 

X 

1874- 7r, 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

... 

1.475,000 

1,44'.V><^0 

I 401.000 
I,8O4,u00 

.3,000,000 

a,<H)u,(»oo 

8,0fS),(KH) 

8,000.000 

! If if 


Total 

... 5,629,000 

12,(KS),0(X> 

17,629,000 


Accordingly, the sum of £f*75.000 was provided for exfwn- 
diture in 1874-76. to wliich £88,000 is ad.ied for (lie d.scimrgc ot 
certain debentures due upon the Calcutta and bouUi-Kastcm 
line, making a total of £4,563,000. 
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Canals 


Canals. . 

The gross irrigation revenue of 1874 75 is expected to be 
£491,000, or £26,000 more than in 1873-74. The revenue shown 
under this head is almost all collected in the Punjab; the North- 
Western Province, and the Lower Provinces of Bengal, the revenue 
derived from irrigation elsewhere being generally incorporated in 
the land revenue. Provision, is made for the working expenses 
(estimated at £293,686) of the canals from which this revenue is 
derived in the grant for public works ordinary. The capital 
expended on irrgatioa works in the Bengal Presidency to the end 
of 1873-74 is returned in the department of public works at 
£8,658,000, of which £7,416,000 lias been expended on canals 
actually open and at work. The principal Canals upon which this 
money has been spent ore as follow : — 

To ond of 1873-74* 


£ 

Ganges ... ... . . ... 2,656,449 

Baroo Doab ... ... ... ... 1,370,507 

Orissa Canals, Mahanadoe Seriee ... ... 1,215,464 

Midnapore, including Tidal Canal ... ... 764,578 

Agra ... ... ... ... 667,250 

Western Jumna ... ... ... 329,203 

Eastern do. ... ... ... 206,866 


The gross direct revenue from the canals upon which this capital has 
been spent is estimated for 1874-76 at £473,400, the working ex- 
penses at £293,686, and the net direct revenue at £179, 7 1 4, being 
2 42 per cent, upon the capital. If the sum of £138,437, increased 
land revenue attributed to these canals, be added, the net return 
is £318,161, or a fraction over 4*25 per cent on the capital. 
The Agra Canal is, however, only just opened, and the Orissa 
and Midnaporo Canals earn a.s yet very little. The most profit- 
able are the Eastern and Western Jumna Canals, which are 
estimated to yield 22*75 and 31*3 per cent respectively. Tha 
Gauges Canal pays 4*8 per cent ; the Baree Doab, 4*3 per cent 

Post Office. 

The new rates of official postage and the final abolition of 
franking worked well during the year under review. The 
iioniinal charge for official postage was largely reduced, and 
though this necessarily caused au apparent reduction of postal 
icvenue, the net effect has been a real saving of public expen- 
diture. Formerly, official correspondence was sent almost in- 
discriminately by letter mail at a considerable real cost Now, 
lieavy packages are usually sent by packet or parcel post Among 
sovcittl changes in the regulations relating to communication 
With places abroad the most important of them was the establish- 
ment by the British Post Office of a new contract line between. 
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Aden and Zanzibar, opening quick postal communication with 
Southern Africa. 

The number of post offices increased during the year 
from 2,884 to 3,006, or by 122, and the numW of let- 
ter-boxes from 1,885 to 2,168, or by 283. There was a 
further increwe of railway mileage which, with other reforms, 
made it possible to effect a considerable reduction in tlic more 
costly methods of conveyance. The business of the deparimcui 
again increased and now exceeds 93 millions of articles. I'ho 
increase in the number of newspapers carried, from 6,840, 12i) 
to 7,928,092 or by 1,087,972 (15'91 per cent,), was an irnporUnt 
response to the cheap newspaper postage conceded the previous 
year, The increase of registered letters from 1,690,292 to 1,841,152, 
or by 150,860 (8*92 per cent.), is attributed to the extension of com- 
pulsory registratiou and to the issue of 6-rupce currency notes. 
India received from the United Kingdran 1,476,079 letters and 
1,608,137 newspapers, and sent to the United Kingdom 1,981,377 
letters and 366,693 newspapers. The gross increase of let- 
ters from 2,754,759 to 3,458,056, or by 703,297, is due to tin* 
inclusion, for the 6rst time, of correspondence passing. The 
newspapers sent home show a slight increase from 361,211 (o 
366,693. But the outward newspapers decreased from 1,612,638 
to 1,003,137. The Director General attributes this to the in. 
creased despatch of newspapers in parcels for distribnlion by 
Indian agencies. The prominent Hnancinl feature ol the yeai 
was the nominal loss of Rs. 24,31.721 revenue dorivcil from 
official covers. The loss is balanced by a corrcs|wnding di- 
minution of the expenditure of ilic public offices for noMng,., 
and which enabled the Post Office to effect some saving of expen- 
dituie. The increase of revenue from pn vale correspon- 
dence is shewn to be really Rs, 2,13,499. Ihis increase nnd the in- 
crease of Rs. 4,08,491 received from newspapers in 1872-73 as com- 
pared with 1870-71 arc gratifying, lucliminc the official posUgc 
-the Department, as a whole, showed a net surplus of Rs. 0,86,617. 

Telegrapli. 


Communication between Europe and Australia vm India .and 
Java was established in Anjust lh72. ihe^data a. w Incl. the l««,l 
line across Australia from Port DarwmloPort Anf-nsta IfltM nnh. 
in length, was coinpletaJ, The Director Ocneral show's hat, f h..n..l, 
there was a sli<dit decrease this year in the nnmhcr of foreign nu 
sages t.ausmifted, there was a satisfactary inereaHe in the leveii.ie 
realized The toUl number of messages trausmi tied incrcahcd iM.m 
702 iOfi'in the previous, to 726.311 in the present year, eqiiiva!.-nt 
to ^36 per cent,; and the loveniic likewiM mcrcused liom U- 
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Tne Ttlegrapk 


16,00,383 to Hs. 17,27,600, or 7*95 per cent The total 
number of Telegraph Offices open was 203, against 199 in 
the year before, giving an increase of four. The average 
number of messages despatched from each station was 3,119. 
The classification of stations shows that nearly one-half of the 
total number despatched less than 1,000 ; while there were only 
five stations at which more than 15,000, and only eight stations 
at which more than 10,000 messages originated. Of the total 
number of paid-messages, no less than 91 per cent, were private 
and only 9 per cent, on the public service. 

The total expenditure and receipts of the Department for 
1872-73, were as follows; — 



Capital. 

Revenue. 

Total. 

Indian Telegraph— 

£ 

.£ 

£ 

Expondituro 

. 133,375 . 

246,877 

380,253 

UoooiptH 

2,0G0 

171,786 

173,846 

Not oxpondituit) 

. 131,315 

75,091 

206,406 

Under the head Capital, the outlay on new lines 

was: — 

From Waddy Junction to Nanapoor 


£ 

4,343 

From Nanapoor to Uydorabad and 

Trimulgherry 


6,116 

From Delhi to Uowaroo 



10,459 

From Agra to Bhurtijoor 



5,807 

l'>om Blmrtpoor to Joypooi 



5, 78 

From Mooltan to Bhurtpoor 



.5,445 

From Jubbulponr to buugor 



5, ,502 

Other liuoB 



26,673 


t)9,52.3 

On the wliolo, the operations o** the Telegraph Department 
(binijg the year resulted in a net ilefteit under revenue of 
£75,091, while ou the other hand the Ceylon lines woiked 
at jv profit of £I,G37. The receipts of the Department were 
thus less tluin it.s expenses by the net sum of £73,454, 
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Provincial and Local Finance* 


CHAPTER 11. 

PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL 

By the resolution dated 14th December 1870, the system of 
provincial allotments tor provincial services was introduced by 
the government of Lord Mayo. Under this system the Local Go- 
vernments administer certain important departments termed “ pro- 
vincial services* ’ at their discretion, subject only to a general res- 
ponsibility to the Supreme Government and to the maintenance 
of the principles laid down by Her Majesty’s Government for the 
administration of these departments. The receipts in connection 
with these services are given up and a fixed assignment is added 
from the imperial revenues to cover the whole cost of the services. 
The measure has fulfilled the expectations with which it was in- 
troduced; there are fewer controversieii and misunderstandings; 
economy has been promoted and the efficiency of the adminis- 
tration increased. 

When the provincial assignments were first made, it was 
thought that it would be well to amalgamate the provincial and 
local funds and to frame consolidated accounts of the whole. The 
proposal was found to work inconveniently as regards the 
imperial finances, chiefly because, with consolidated provincial 
and local accounts, there were no means of comparing the 
financial administration of the provincial departments under the 
present system with their administration before the transfer. 
The debt accounts and estimates connected with each divi- 
sion of the receipts and expenditure, local and municipal, are 
incorporated in the following total figures throughout, a& without 
them the balances cannot be worked out. It appears that if the 
estimates now made be realised, the provincial revenues during 
the first four years of their transfer to Local Governments will 
have exceeded the expenditure by £310,532, besides the special 
grants-in aid of provincial funds (£200,000) made on the inaugu- 
ration of the system in 1870-71. 

During the four years ending 1874-75 the local expenditure 
will, if the present estimates are realised, have exceeded the 
receipts by £376,291. There were 1,283 municipal towns in 
British India in 1872-73 with a population of 14,431,168 souls, 
and, according to the accounts given in the administration reports 
which include some transactions not upon the Government books, 
they had a gross income of £1,658,352, of which £1,384,024 
consisted of taxes, and the remainder of receipts other than 
taxes. 
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Bthoolt and Pupih in 1871-72 and 1872-7S, 487’ 


CHAPTER I. 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

The year 1871-72 was the first in which the control and finftn- 
feial supervision of Public Instruction was made over to the i'ro- 
viucial Governments. In 1872-‘73 Sir George Campbell applied 
to Bengal for the first time a Scheme of national or primary 
Schools in the spirit of that system whigh has done so much for 
every other Proviuce of India, except Madras. But, unlike these 
Provinces which enjoy a school ce.ss of two per cent on the hunl- 
tax, Bengal and Madras arc still without a fund sacred to the 
support of popular instruction. 

Finance — Tl.e sum assigned to the Provincial Governments for 
education in 1871-72 was £376,056, but in addition to this local 
funds were spent. The total expenditure by Uovernmeut, hesiile* 
the sums speut by societies, committees and private persons, was 
in 1872-73:- 
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